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CHAPTER 1 
THE THREAT 

Section I. BASIC INSURGENCY 
IHTRODUCTIOH 

Peace or war -which is the "norm" for mankind? Is the world of man that world 
portrayed by television commercials, which shows happy people living in beautiful 
homes, working in pleasant surroundings, doing exciting things in their spare time; 
or, is it a world of conflict and disorder? One unidentified source claims that in more 
than 5,500 years of recorded history there have been no less than 14,500 wars. The 
New York Times during the period 1946 to 1959 reported more than 1,200 civil wars, 
guerrilla wars, coups d'etat, and other forms of conflict. The Center for Research in 
Social Systems (CRESS) of the American University, when asked to study and docu- 
ment cases of insurgency during the 20th century, found that one of its first major 
tasks was to reduce a list of 150 significant cases of insurgency in this century to a 
manageable number for study. In light of statistics such as these it appears more 
realistic to view conflict as a "norm" for man and to consider life comparable to 
open warfare -a series of engagements, large and small, interspersed by periods of 
relative calm during which the forces regroup and rest. 

This continuing occurrence of conflict in the world of man is apparently one mani- 
festation of his restlessness and selfishness. Man is seldom satisfied with the status 
quo; rather, he is most often seeking a better way and a better life. When, from his 
own point of view, progress is being made toward satisfaction of his current goals, a 
human will tend to be content as of that instant. But, should progress be blocked or 
should his status be threatened, his reaction can run the gamut from mild unhappiness 
to savage reprisal. Restlessness is a consequence of human aspirations, a subject 
that deserves more detailed study as a basis for understanding both dissidence and 
the response thereto. 

HUMAN ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 

Aspirations as used here refer to ultimate desires, goals, or objectives of an in- 
dividual. Aspirations vary from individual to individual in kind and in level. They are 
a relative thing, a function of the conditions of life the person endures and has en- 
dured, his knowledge of the life of others, and the basic requirements for sustaining 
life. A lower middle- class factory worker in the United States may aspire to be a 
middle-manager; an unemployed miner may only wish he were a factory worker. A 
list of such specific aspirations would be endless. However, it appears that a ll aspi - 
ratias s can be catggq;r tae^itLaDg, Ite ^.a^g ♦ 

PHYSICAL SECURIT Y 

The protection of one's self and one's famil y from physical harm is instinctive, and 
the desire for such protection is listed as the first basic asplr^ion. Like all aspira- 
tions, physical security is a relative thing. Quakers and other religious sects live in 
a world virtually void of violence; any form of violence or crime would be a serious 
disruption of their life. But, for most people, a certain level of crime and violence 
is accepted as relatively normal in the community in which they live. They naturally 
aspire for this level to be reduced but do not become particularly alarmed so long 
as it does not increase. 

STABLE/PREDICTABLE ENVIRONMEN T 

This aspiration, in a way, is a desire for social security . It is normal for people 
to adopt patterns of living and to want to be ^le to control these patterns through 
life. Disruptions or changes to these patterns that are not controllable by the 



lodlrldual can brinf f«ar. Ixurcuritj, and poaaibla cooflict. Funilj aaparatioaa, 
frequant mores, and the Inability of Scrrlce member* to chooae ytabm and area# of 
assifnment are features that challenge this aspiration of military personnel. Nature 
can also be the challenge. Families living In the flood plains of unprotected rivers are 
In constant fear of disaster. The lowering of water tables or the drying up of streams 
due to drought can create anxiety among persons dependent on these sources of water 
for a living. 

CROUP mEmBCRSHIP 

Pew human beings are "loners." Most seek membership In one or more groups. The 
most basic group Is the family. Beyond this group are other group*, such aa racial, 
religious, geographic, political, social, and educational. People seek these associa- 
tions. These groups give organisation to life. 

SOQAL ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

For each Individual there Is a sphere of influence within which be has knowledge of 
other persons and the way they live. For a remote tribesman, the area may Include 
not much more than hls village, a few neighboring villages, and the areas In which 
he farms and hunls. In the more modern countries, a citizen becomes knowledgeable 
about hls entire nation and much of the world through exposure to modem means of 
communlcatlocu In either case, based on this knowledge, an Individual can evaluate 
his own position with respect to other* of which he knows and be can readily deter- 
mine if he Is en>3ylng social and economic Justice. This evaluatiao can cause him to 
aspire to those things that he knows of but that he does not have In the social and 
economic areas. 

INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENT 

Each man Is an individual and seeks to establish himself In the eyes of others In some 
way. He may be selfish and consider achievement only In terms of economic, politi- 
cal. or social status. However, he may be completely unselfish and seek only to help 
others and in this fashion achieve personal satisfaction. Achievement need not be 
constructive as long as It gives the individual the status he seeks. The publicity and 
attention afforded extremists and criminals give status to many individuals who could 
not hope for attention or recognition by following a constructive path. 

The relationship of aspirations to dissident potential can be better understood if 
aspirations are conaid^ed with respect to expectations. The two terms are often 
used Interchangeably: however, for purposes of this text, a distloctioo is made. 
Aspirations are goals that ars sought but never quite reached. Expectations are 
some level below aspirations and constitute a minimum level of satisfaction. The 
two terms relate to the expression. "What you want and what you get are two different 
things." Thus, a person might aspire for a salary raise of tlOO per month, but be 
does not really expect that much and will be content with a raise of only AO per 
month. Similarly, a populace may aspire for a socie^ completely free of lawlessness 
but doesn't reasonably expect this and is content to live In a community where crime 
exists at a level considered both normal and tolerable. 

Both aspirations and expectations can be expected to change with time. In general 
the level of both will rise, especially as populations are exposed to more and more 
of the world around them. Both can decrease. For *xam|de. a long period of war or 
a natural disaster can cause a population to reduce its level of aspirations and 
expectations. 

There are actually two expectation levels. One la the expectation level with respect 
to the incumbent host, and the other is the expectation level with respect to a replace- 
ment host. The host in this Instance r^er* to the overall provider or manager 




whether he be a father or a government. It is natural for dependents of a host to be- 
come accustomed to a level of support and to freely demand more support with time. 
If that host is displaced, the replacement host can get by with less support until a 
new host-dependent relationship is fully established. Thus it is in the United States 
that a newly elected government administration is always welcomed and treated with 
hopeful respect at the beginning of its term. Its members are not expected to provide 
instant solutions to problems unsolved by the previous administration and are excused 
for Initial unresponsiveness. However, this tolerance is short-lived, and the new 
administration is soon evaluated against the same standards as the old. 

Figure 1-1 is a simplified representation of the aspiration and expectation levels. 
Here these factors are shown to generally increase with time. It should be noted 
that the lower expectation level (the one related to a replacement host) is of relatively 
short duration as explained above. This graph permits identification of certain 
zones of significance. The first is the zone between the line of aspirations and that 
of expectations. Any population enjoying a provision level in this zone is getting at 
least what it expects even if It does not receive all to which it aspires. Here the popu- 
lation is basically content and this zone is called the CONTENT ZONE. Conversely, 
a population whose level of provision is below what it considers a minimum level 
of satisfaction (expectation level) will be discontented and vulnerable to Influence 
by a replacement host who offers it at least a minimum level of satisfaction. This 
zone is called the VULNERABLE ZONE. The third zone is between the two expecta- 
tion lines and is called the ZONE OF INITIAL ADVANTAGE. This, for an incumbent 
host, is part of the vulnerable zone; but, for a replacement host, is part of the con- 
tent zone and thus a zone of advantage for him. 
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Figure l-h Curves of aspirations and expectations^ 

In theory, a graph of the type in figure 1-1 could be developed for each basic aspira- 
tion and a person's contentment or vulnerability adjudged for each. If such were done, 
a given individual could be judged content in certain areas and vulnerable in others. 
But, overall, he would have a general feeling, considering all of his aspirations to- 
gether, of either contentment or vulnerability. It is this composite feeling that is ulti- 
mately of most importance since it will be the basis for overall attitudes and actions. 
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The term "vulnerable” has been used to describe persons whose provision level is 
below the level of expectations. This term connotes a condition of weakness among 
these people but in no way describes their expressed attitudes and overt actions. 
Being vulnerable cannot be assumed to be synonymous with being revolutionary, 
hostile, or demanding. The attitude of a vulnerabl e per s on can vary from one of 
complete resignation to one of violent reaction. From the opposite point of view, 
a person wHo~d6es™nof‘pro^ ne“cesiarny content. Further, vulnerability has 

no direct relationship with economic status. Vi^lante groups, such as the Klu Klux 
Klan, have been formed by relatively well-to-do individuals who have become vulner- 
able (because they Imagine or feel some threat to their way of life by some other 
group and thus aline themselves with the vigilante group as a substitute for reliance 
on the incumbent government for protection. What th e overt actions of a vulnerable 
person are will be a function, of ma ny yarlableTof whlch'the following are included: 

1. The general education, experience, and ability of the Individual. 

2. The nature of the government and the degree to which it is able to suppress' 
dissent. 

3. Traditional values and standards of the individual. 

4. Family and other responsibilities of the Individual. 

5. Previous experience of the individual as a dissident. 

6. What other "vulnerables" are doing. 

Yet, a vulnerable person is a discontented person. His condition is such that he has 
a high potentiaf “foF social” prolesF1Ka?’’^£S^^ with a certain stimulus. It 

is among these vulnerable people that a revolutionary leader finds his followers 
because it is he that can provide the organization which converts their potential 
energy of protest into kinetic forces of Insurgency. 

THE INGREDIENTS OF INSURGENCY 

The ter ffls ■'insur ge n t” and "insurgency" are used in this text in connection with any 
movemen t that ‘^ mHoys '.extralegal ' measure s in rising up againaL MLlOiami^ 
^tlioH'^ for the purpose of obtaining some change in the social order . A " subvers ive 
i nsurgency " is an insurgency that i ncludes in its (^jeH^es the cj eslrucMoh'orl^ er- 
iMa g.. of the incmfeent. author^ An ^ Tn^^ent_a ar” is a violeaUam^Sf .?ub- 
verslve insurgency and is a deliberate effort, using local adherents, with or without 
external su^ort^^ and utilizing psychological and military efforts to weaken the entire 
military, economic, and political structure of an area or country so that it will fall 
under the control of insurgent leaders. 

An lns urg ei [^gy ooi bo viole nt. An Insurgent group may employ legal and Illegal, 

yet entirely p^eaceful, mearis™^^^ force the government to Institute reforms without 
disturbing the basic political structure of the nation. In this sense, the actions of 
some political parties constitute a low-order form of insurgency. A subversive in- 
surgency can also be non-violent. The crusade of Mahatma Gandhi from 1919 to 1946 
for Indian independence is one well-known example. Another example, to be dis- 
cussed later, is the Communist "United Front from Below" technique. 

The question of whether an insurgency is good or bad is a matter of point of view. 
Americans point with pride to their insurgent war -the American Revolution. So 
might other insurgent groups feel justified in attacking governments that are ex- 
ploitive, ineffective, arbitrary, irresponsible, or totalitarian. But, such justified 
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insurgencies are not the concern of this text. Rather, it is concerned with those 
subversive insurgencies launched against the "right" government by groups, either 
totally native or sponsored by an outside power, which seek destruction of the in- 
cumbent government for their own selfish purposes. The "right" government, as used 
here, is not easily defined; however, it must be the one most capable of responsible 
management of the social conflicts of the nation. It must work for the nation as a 
whole; and it must recognize the inevitability of change and provide the mechanism 
for orderly and peaceful change. 

Insurgency is an advanced form of dissent. Dissent, of course, is normal to every 
society. In fact, a certain amount of dissent is desirable because it serves as a 
stimulant for progress. Figure 1-2 is a chart in which various degrees of dlssldence 
are correlated with several factors, Including their effect on activities of government. 
As this chart shows, the danger point is reached when the nation-building programs 
of the nation begin to give way to maintenance of internal security. 




For insurgency to begin there must be a vulnerable group of people -people whose 
basic expectations are not being met. But the existence of a vulnerable population is 
not enough to begin the insurgent movement. There also must be an element of direc- 
tion and leadership that can mobilize and organize the forces of discontent. Finally, 
the discontented group must have confidence in the cause and leaders of the insurgent 
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movement as compared to those of the incumbent government and associate itself with 
the insurgent movement. These, then, are the basic ingredients of insurgency: 

1. A vulnerable population. 




3, Association of people with the insurgent movement. 

The previous discussion tends to imply that only a vulnerable population is sus- 
ceptible to insurgent action. Such would be true if the existence of a vulnerable 
population always preceded the formation of an insurgent leadership element. How- 
ever, it is very poasible that a revolutionary or extremist group with selfish desires 
for power or destruction is the first element formed . Its formation may have nothing 
to do with the problems of the popuiatlon but, once formed, it seizes the opportunity 
to capitalize on the existing vulnerabilities of people and mobilizes these people to 
support the revolutionary cause. Further, such a revolutionary group can easily 
pre y on contented population el ements . Its approach to the latter group can take two 
forms. First, of these 

people - l!pr.J£amfile. terror ^campaigns can comple tely djsxu^tiMr physic^ ^secur- 
it^ These people become fearful and apprehensive, at which point they are vulner- 
■sSble. Second, the revolutionary group can „chjBgg^J 2flBHlatia^^ 

For exampl e, a group of people, such as mountain tribesmen, may have lived in con- 
tentment for many years despite the fact that their life was austere and simple. If a 
revolutionary element were to come along and show them that th eir life is po or wlffi 
respect to other eleinents of the population and show them tKarffie government is 
short - chan^ng *lKemr"tfi^s e people could easily expect more, and thus, become im- 
mediately vulnerable. Overall, the problem is a consequence of the basic weaknesses 
of man that stem from his basic aspirations. These weaknesses can be quickly and 
easily exposed and exploited. 

PATTERNS OF INTERNAL STRUGGLE 

The patterns of struggle for change within a nation can take many forms - they can 
be peaceful or violent, they can be within or outside the law, the objectives can be 
specific or broad, and population involvement can be of any degree. However, any 
plan by a dissident group to force significant change would consider four main tasks. 

The fi rst task for any grou p is that of creating a basic organization for Itself . Such 
an orgahlzHioir*may already exist; for example, a political party. Or, a n^ competi- 
tive, legal political party could be created. On the other hand, an extremist or revolu- 
tionary type of organization could be formed. Such a group will not necessarily be 
legal or it could combine a legal overt operating structure with an illegal covert 
branch. Lastly, the group could be wholly clandestine in its organization. 

The second task for this group is to w in legitimacy . Legitimacy is a psychological 
relationship between the governing and the governed which commits' the people to 
their leaders. Legitimacy has many degrees. A government that enjoys full legitimacy 
can act in the name of the people and can expect popular compliance to its direction 
without any hint of coercion. Maintenance of legitimacy of lesser degrees requires 
reliance on some enforcement capability. 

In seeking legitimacy, a political party would use the more conventional tactics of 
electioneering to seek popular approval at the ballot box. In doing so, it may also 
consider tampering with the elections to insure victory. If key national officials are 
selected by a monarch or a national assembly rather than by popular vote, coercion 
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and Intimidiation may be applied against these appointing and approving authorities 
to gain legitimacy, illegal as these means might be. The Communist "United Front 
from Below" technique might be tried. This technique calls for the creation of 
coalitions of minority parties for the purpose of gaining an overall majority capable 
of winning governmental control in traditional manner. Then, once the coalition is 
in power, the Communist element selectively eliminates other coalition elements and 
works itself into the key positions until they reach a position of power that enables 
them to take full control. 

All of the means discussed thus far envision the use of the traditional structure of 
the nation to gain legitimacy. A second general approach calls for creation of a 
competitive structure that is wholly outside the established structure. This new 
organizational structure would initially seek legitimacy through a psychological 
campaign aimed at weakening support for the incumbent government while building 
support for its own cause. Terror and sabotage may be a part of this effort. 

The third task is to secure the support of forces of authority (law and order). 
In the United States the go^Ternmenial ?orc^ of authority always support the legally 
elected administration. This cannot be assumed in all other nations. Yet, support 
by forces of authority is necessary for any governing group it it hopes to exercise 
authority. If the existing forces of authority do not automatically support a new 
group, that group may attempt to subvert these forces and possibly obtain eventual 
control. Failing this, the new group must weaken, destroy, and replace the tradi- 
tional forces of authority. This requires development of competitive forces which 
will initially harass, but eventually engage and defeat, the incumbent forces. 

^om^th task of the group is to establish a final governing structure for the nation. 
The old siruciure may be retained, a revolutionary council may be established, or 
any one of many possible forms of government may be created. 

Successful completion of the above tasks would bring about a new order to a nation 
but would not necessarily constitute a solution to the nation's problems. The new 
government, like the one replaced, would now have to answer to the people. 

CONCLUSION 

The discussion of insurgency in previous paragraphs has been general and intended 
to show that insurgency has many patterns, can exist in varying degrees, and is 
available as a fonn of action to any group or ideology. In the next portion of this 
chapter specific attention will be given to subversive insurgency as practiced by one 
group of individuals >- the Communists. Since it is true that the Communists have in 
no way restricted themselves to a single pattern of action, the insurgency to be 
described will be that of a classic or model Communist insurgency. 

/Sftcttonll. T HE COMMUNIST MODEL 
GENERAL 

Communism is a major threat to nations of the free world. The most significant 
insurgencies of modern times have been led or influenced by the Communists, and 
leading Communists continue to declare their support of wars of national liberation 
throughout the world. Knowing of this constant Communist threat, it is essential that 
free world governments and forces understand the mechanics of Communist insur- 
gency. Further, in understanding and developing a response to the complex Com- 
munist insurgent organization, a nation can be in the best position to understand the 
response to any type of Insurgency. 
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A classic Communist Insurgency progresses In a very logical manner. To describe 
the progression, the many writers on insurgency have utilized phases to categorize 
the activity. Unfortunately, there is little agreement among the authors on where to 
draw the line between phases or how to name them, although all generally agree on 
the general sequence of activity. This text will use the outline developed by CRESS 
in their study of insurgencies. 

In talking about Insurgency phasing there are three points that should be made 
Initially. First, there is no direct relationship of time to phasing. Time is one of 
the key weapons of the insurgent. A given action may take a little time or a long 
time -the insurgent must not allow impatience to defeat his cause. Second, there is 
no clear line between phases. Phases overlap a great deal. Activity can vary from 
section to section of a nation. It is usually impossible to say that a nation is wholly 
within one phase or another. Third, any description of the phasing must be considered 
as that of a "type" insurgency. It is a logical progression, but insurgent leaders may 
well choose to short cut on certain of the steps and may, if advantageous to them, 
revert from one stage of intensity to one of lesser Intensity. 



Communist insurgency will be described in five stages. 

Ill I II II II II iwiii <iii> ■ M iiiMJLLJ 1 film Tiiiw m ill * * i f iHiMni' " i mu » i m »i i x i tM ii im i ii mt i. Hfir ' 

STAGE l- CLAKDESTIHE OBGAWIZAT ION 

Stage I is called clandestine organization. This is the period when the insurgent, 
starting from a relatively weak condition, maps and organizes his campaign for 
victory. For the Communists during this stag e. o perationaL mti^^^ 
the legality of th e Communist Party E Tl^Jiost natiohr if the party is iEO&gal, the 
organization will be entirely clan destine . If the'p1aH^*is legal, theor^nization will 
have bclL„ Qy£ril.§^...cIiGB^a . The ^andestine party organization will 

always be found and it will be staffed by the most trusted, hard-core Communists. 
The idea is that a functional clandestine organization can be effective whether or not 
the party is legal. As has happened in the past, overt Communist activities can be- 
come intolerable in a nation where the party is legal and cause the government to 
declare the party illegal. Were it not for the underground organization, the opera- 
tions of the party would be virtually eliminated in such a situation. Control of the 
clandestine organization often comes from outside the nation. If a host country is 
bordered by a Communist nation, this possibility is greatest. 



The overt, open party organization, if any, functions much like any political party. 
Internally, there will be a tight cellular structure which controls the members of 
this group. As diagramed in figure 1-3, cells will be organized at places of em- 
ployment and in neighborhoods or to perform special tasks. A. ^yen Cp|nmun lat. can 
be a member of several cecils. Cells are controlled by party^?o^upsa^ 
turn, respond to higher level groups or committees. The clandestine portion of 
the party organization will be separate from the open party, where an open party 
does exist, and its membership may be unknown to the members of the open party. 
The covert membership must not be outwardly identifiable as Communists. To avoid 
this situation, maximum use will be made of aliases, fronts, and compartmented 
communications. 



Appendix A is an extract copy of the Constitution of the Vietnam Labor Party. This is 
the Communist Party which operates in Sbuth Vietnam although it is effectively con- 
trolled from North Vietnam. Close examination of this document shows typical 
features of a Communist party organization such as: 



1. Conditio ns of membership vary with class of individual. 
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2. At each political level there la a congress or convention made up of repre- 
sentatives of all groups In a given area. This group meets only occasionally, but is 
technically the highest authority for that political level. Day-to-day affairs of the 
party are handled by a committee or staff group. This group Is generally called the 
Current Affairs Committee at subnatlooal levels. 



3. Although congresses arc considered to be the highest level at authority at 
each echelon, each Is subject to the approval of the next higher level. This feature re- 
sults In ultimate control of the entire organ! xation by a few individuals. 




t'4. Tyftrmt Cmmmamut c« f hhr atraMM. 



In addition to the parent party organisation there will be a youth organization that 
generally parallels the senior group. Each level of the youth groups (such as a cell) 
Is supervised by a member of the next higher level of adult group (such as a party 
group). The purpose of the youth group Is obvious - thorough indoctrination during the 
formative years. 

Once the party has been established to a degree that gives it a capability to expend 
effort beyond Its own organization. It will begin Its campaign to gain influence over 
the population and to infiltrate the government and the economy. 
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Communists seek to wi^t;^§^ |j4g£(^rt of 1^ or- 

g^izations." A mass organization is suiy organized grouping of people. There can 
be socIaT groups, vocational groups, professional groups, and numerous other types. 
For organizational purposes these groups fall into two categories: (1) organiza tion s 
whose purpose for being is rmt connec ted with the Cohamunist movement; a^^ or- 
ganizations that are wholly Communist oriented even though fronts and cover storie's- 
are used to make outsiders, an<5 even members, think otherwise. To the first category 
of organization, the Communists apply an infiltration technique designed to give them 
Influence to the extent that they can either cause the organization to support certain 
Communist goals or to use them in neutralization of opposition elements. All of this 
is done without altering the original basic structure or purpose of the organization. 
The second category of organization is carefully developed and oriented for direct 
support of the Communist movement as a whole. 

A labor union is a typical example of the first category of mass organization the 
Communists would seek to influence. Such a union might be one established originally 
to be a democratic spokesman for the workers in a factory. 

The Communists will organize a cell or group of cells from within the union member- 
ship or have Communists join the factory and the union if an insufficient number are 
not already present. This group need involve only a small percentage of the total 
membership. They carefully collect Information concerning the leadership, ob- 
jectives, accomplishments, failures, and other features of the union as a basis for 
their strategy. Prior to meetings, the Communists will determine how they can Inject 
their influence. They may prepare resolutions, print them up in advance, and give 
them wide premeeting publicity so as to best Insure their passage. Such resolutions 
would not be overtly pro-Communist, but would be such as to support the Communist 
objectives in some form. A resolution may be against some governmental policy, 
against management, etc. When elections come due they will make every effort to 
seed some of their group onto the ballot in influential spots and thereafter push the 
campaign for their election. There would be continuous efforts to orient present, 
new, and potential members of the union toward the Communist objectives if not 
toward communism Itself. During meetings the Communists would be active partici- 
pants. The Communist voice would be ever present and the Communist objectives 
would be continually pushed. Thg jgsjrk, jif „ 

open ly with c o mmunis m . but that is not important so long as the overa ll attitudes and 
actions of the group can be made to support Communist objectives. 

Existing organizations will only involve a portion of the population. The Communists 
seek to enroll the support of all elements. To do this they will encourage organization 
of Communist-oriented groups that involve these other elements. It may be an or- 
ganization of soldiers' mothers, a farmers' cooperative, a youth organization, or 
any one of many types. Appendix B is a summarized program and regulations of the 
Liberated Parmer Association of South Vietnam. This association is a typi cal front ^ 
o rganization. Close reading of this document reveals these points: 

1. Popular grievances (colonialism, taxation, exploitation, etc.) are identified as 
targets of communism. 

2. The organization is basically secret. 

3. The internal organization closely parallels that of the Communist Party. 

4. Executive committees within the organization have missions that duplicate (and 
hence compete with) missions of government. 
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During the clandestine organization stage, the Communists will also seek sources of 
logistic support and personnel for their expanding operations. Those recruited may or 
may not be Communist; individuals may not even realize they are supporting a Com- 
munist effort. However, once they do, these individuals are hooked and would be hard 
pressed to back out. 

Bases, escape and evasion nets, and training areas would be planned and their 
development begun in this stage. Overall, the work of the Communists would be one of 
laying the groundwork for the future offensive. 

STAG^I 

The second stage is the psychological offensive. With the groundwork complete on the 
organization, with much of the population becoming captive audiences within mass or- 
ganizations, and with Communists present in many segments of the government and 
the economy, the time is ripe for an agitation and propaganda offensive. Labor strikes 
will be planned so as to weaken the economy and embarass the government. Psycho- 
logical operation themes which discredit the government and which compound ten- 
sions and discontent among the population, will become the basis for news articles, 
propaganda leaflets, slogans painted on walls, radio broadcasts, and person-to-person 
discussions. Selective terror may be employed at this time against government 
officials or other leaders who are natural targets of discontent. Such acts would be 
made to appear as the sponteineous reaction of a discontented population. Overall, the 
. sta^ to di s credit jtAe ggv^rRin^nt. atir th^^ 
unrest, and to demand r«orm action. It is unlikely that any solutions would be 



stage III is the expansion stage. By this time there is widespread unrest in the 
nation, and the government is no longer able to maintain an atmosphere of reasonable 
law and order. Now a solution is offered -replacement of the e xisting governm ents 
at all lev els wit h a new ^'Democratic People^s" ^oTermnentr^ Since replacement of 
the government at the national level normally will not be possible at this time be- 
cause the national forces of law and order are still responsive to the incumbent 
government, insurgent attention is given more to the creation of new governments 
at the local level. 



In describing the development of these replacement governments, terms often as- 
sociated with the war in South Vietnam are appropriate. These terms are "shadow 

S overnment " and " liberation fron t." In a way, they are the same in that generally 
ie''sanaenpeople composetlie!r^tructure. They differ in that the shadow government 
is wholly clandestine while the liberation front is, at least in par{T’'m*oS?|T^ 
zation . The c onversion from one condition to the other is a f unction of mllltar | y 
control in the area represented by the particular government. If the niHon^ goveri^^ 
merit'^ forced control the area, the Communist government must remain as shadow. 
If the Communist military forces take control, this shadow government can then 
emerge to become a liberation front government. 

The shadow and liberation front governments are born of the mass organizations, 
particularly those of the front variety. As is the case with the Liberated Farmer 
Association of South Vietnam (app B), there is within these organizations a com- 
mittee or staff organization, usually identified as the Current Affairs Section or 
Executive Committee, which Is assl^ed missions of propaganda, indoctrination, 
leadership, political orientation, production, security, etc. These missions duplicate 
those of normal government so this committee is in direct competition with the 
incumbent government as concerns the support and loyalty of the organization’s 
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members. Initially, and until the Communists gain full military control of an area, 
this committee will operate covertly and be a shadow government for the members. 
When the Communists finally take over military control of the area, the executive 
committee would be the nucleus of the new government and operate overtly. At this 
time they are properly referred to as the Liberation Front Committee. 



An organization such as the Liberated Farmer Association has appeal to the bulk of 
the adult members of a community in agricultural sections of a nation. There, this 
single type of mass organization would be sufficient to control most of the population. 
In other areas of a country under Communist attack there will be a broader range of 
occupational pursuits and several mass organizations may be needed to control a 
large part of the population. Where multiple mass organizations exist, a higher 
level committee comparable in functions to the Individual executive committees of 
the mass organizations would be formed. This higher committee would be selected 
by the several mass organizations through carefully controlled elections and it 
would thereafter be in overall control of all mass organizations (and the people) in 
its area. 



Higher level lib e ration committe es - d istrict, regional, or -.jaatio aal'- will be elected 
by congresses oi^delegates froWtKe^w^^^ Their internal structure will 

roughly correspond at all levels although they naturally ^Fecom'e^ax and more 

detailed in functions ax ni^er levels. At all levels there will be certain elements , 
nota bly the current affairs and secretaryaL" ^ich will Be doino yn^ 

that level . Thus the liberation committee hierarchy is truly a large-scale front 
organization, outwardly represented as a government of the people, but inwardly 
manipulated by the Communist Party. 



Figure 1 -4 is a schematic representation of the liberation front structure. Appendix C 
is a copy of the regulations of the National Front for Liberation of South Vietnam, a 
typical liberation front organ! zatlon. 



All of the Communist techniques for obtaining the support of the masses have been 
evolved as means for obtaining such support without making all supporters avowed 
Communists. Party membership is a privilege given to only a fraction of the popu- 
lation. In the Soviet Union only about 5 percent of the population are Communists. 
In a particular village in South Vietnam, where it was possible to make such deter- 
minations, it was found that in a population of 3,000 there were only 56 party mem- 
bers and that 543 members of the community were active members of mass organi- 
zations. These 543 members were able to directly influence a total of about 2,000 
people. 



Takeover of local governments may be possible with little or no violence, but down- 
fall of the national government normally will require defeat or neutralization of the 
armed forces. This brings about the activities of stage IV. 

STAGE IV- MILITABIZATION 

The militarization stage is subdivided into three steps for convience of discussion- 
strategic defensive, organized guerrilla warfare, and the counteroffensive. 



Step 1 . strategic defensive, is designed to extend a nd weak en the government mill- 
tary forces : be 

sittiMi raids and ambushes for purposes of destroying government materiel and 
capturing equipment and supplies tor use and stockpiling by the guerrilla forces. 
The government and military will be harassed, but the t echniqye yjU Ipe -primar ily 

Attacks bTcoinmu^^ 
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against Industry and communications, assassinations, and other acts will be acm 
cdihplished by a means of drawing the government forces into Isolated static security 
roles and proving to the people that the government is incapable of providing them 
security. The successes of the guerrilla bands will be pictured by the Communist 
propagandists as heroic victories of the Peoples' Revolutionary Army against a cor- 
rupt government. This will tend to show the people that the revolutionary cause is 
winning some and will win more popular support to the Communist side. At the same 
time the government forces will be continually discredited, blamed for atrocities and 
brutality, and generally painted as iron-fisted puppets of the elite ruling class or 
foreign imperialists. 

The continuous need for money will bring about acts of extortion and taxation. Ap- 
pend^ D to this chapter is a translated copy of an extortion note from the National 
iFrorit for the Liberation of South Vietnam to the Shell, Caltex, and Esso oil com- 
panies. It is an excellent example of the extent to which such efforts may go. 

Step2, o rganiged guerrilla M yarfare . of the militarization stage reflects anJ|ij(j.re^^^ 
ci paB'iiity on the part of the guerrilla force. No longer are the guerrillas confiried 
io operations involving only a few men. Platoons and connpa nies are now within the 
guerrilla force structure. Their weapons and training have also seen improvement 
with time. This new capability allows them to consider larger targets. Limited 
mobile warfare is now a possibility as are larger scale ambushes and raids. How- 
ever, the guerrillas still do not seek to capture and hold real estate from the govern- 
ment, and a given guerrilla unit will still operate within an established area. The 
objective remains that of whittling away at the government forces and proving the 
inability of the government to maintain law and order in the nation. 



iu n ; ^er of f e nsive . of the militarization stage is reached when the, yegulariza- 




capture and control of areas by military 
stage, the final collapse of the government's military forces is sought and, with their 
fall, will come the collapse of the national government. The revolutionary army then 
absorbs the remaining guerrilla units or disbands them and becomes the Peoples' 
Red Army. 



The control of the military forces by the Communists is quite unusual and deserves 
special comment. The first point Is that direct contrq^l of all ^ except 

defansfi forces qpmes^from t|ie j>^j£’not'from the liberation front. Within 
the party organization at each level above the village a stsrff section or committee 
known variously as a revolutionary committee or military affairs committee will be 
established. This committee is the operator of the military effort on behalf of the 
party. Defense and giSrriilsr forces "are es^{iKiished^ar*eacH which tiTeriT respond 
to the party's military committee at that level. District guerrilla forces respond to 
the district military affairs committee, province guerrilla forces respond to the 
province military affairs committee, etc. With few exceptions, the district forces 
confine their activity to the district, the provincial forces to the provinces, and so on. 
Tlmre_ifend_yer^^ which dire(;i^ |^' y links the forces of one geographical 

area 'forces bel^ngiM lgiSS aSrhSl^ 

words, s pygvince millt^y~aff all's committee would not normally controithe forces 
of a district military affairs committee. There are exceptions, of course. One ex- 
ception #ohld come about whenvX^lgO'-fnnln pp require the integration of all 

forces in sui area. In ^oh daM^ be established by 

the senior military affairs committee to control all subordinate elements. 
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The village militia is controlled by the local liberation front committee through the 
current affairs section so it is, in effect, another mass organization. In fact, it is 
considered an elite mass organization. Of course the party also has a control mech- 
anism to the village militia through the party cellular structure. 

When regular forces are organized, they would be structured along conventional 
lines; that is, a successive layering of organizations and control headquarters that 
culminate In an army headquarters that responds to the national equivalent of a mili- 
tary affairs committee. 

A second means of control over the military forces comes through a political channel. 
Witnm there is a poll^unaroffic er as well as the comm ander. This 

oJ?TceFT!s*TesponsibIe for the ideological development and control oOKenSurtta^ry. He 
takes his orders from a security committee within the party organization. This 
channel extends through the military organization to the interparty groups, cells, and 
individual party members within the unit. Under ideal conditions, each squad will have 
a small cell. Its members will maintain surveillance and conduct the indoctrination 
and criticism meetings required daily under Communist doctrine. 

The militarization stage can also involve assistance forces from an outside power - 
Individual agents, terrorists, guerrillas, or organized units. Vo Nguyen Giap feels 
that such outside assistance is necessary for ultimate victory. Yet, significant out- 
side aid was not essential for either Mao Tse-tung in China or Fidel Castro in Cuba. 

ST AGE V-CONSOLIDATION 

With the defeat of the military and the collapse of the government, the Communists 
now move into stage V, consolidation. There may be isolated pockets of resistance to 

gence/ secret pol l ce 
ir^^™exls?'Ta c'bn- 
the detection of any 

counterrevolution activity in the population. 

Mass organizations will be developed additionally to control the people. Strict con - 
t rols will be established o vgr all activ ities that c an Influence the population sucn as 
tlie^*news media, schools, churches^ and^'ffiiT enbSrIaininent inauslrv. ^ s atjuratio n 
propaganda effor t will be applied to build up the image of the new *'herolc^^ leader- 
^Ip,^ tlfee ^'gibr ^ s ' ' future of the new "Democratic Peoples* Republic," and the need 
for watchfulness, sacrifice, and work on the part of each citizen "revolutionist." 

The l iberation front governm ent, which had been a combination Communist-non- 
Communlst grouping, would evolve into a fully Communist governing body by elimina- 
tiQh or Jiemp^ioi^ 9 f th&_nQn^CQmm.unist personalities. Thereafter, the parallel, buT 
intertwined, party-governmental organization so Yypical of the Communists would 
maintain control. 

If all guerrilla units have not been regularized or disbanded, this action m ust b e 
compIetfidL. T his can be a touchy proDlenTnecause many of the guerrillasmay never 
have been ideologically associated with the Communist movement and are now 
susceptible for recruitment into counterrevolutionary bands. There is also that 
understandable tendency for guerrillas to develop a spirit of independence that makes 
them unwilling to come under the control of any ruling group. 

THE TOTAL ORGANIZATION 

Figure 1-5 is a schematic representation of the complete Communist organization as 
described in previous paragraphs. 



be wiped out to complete the military victory. At this time, the 
loyalists wUl be BOUght..Qm,anfL.gHmlnated. An extensive Injelli 

tliat ties together the nets which a 
trolled areas. This network will have as its primary mission 
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In the center and acting as the overall control mechanlam for the entire Insurgency 
Is the Commimlst Party. Going from the Individual members, through party groups, 
to the party committees at the higher levels, the structure Is topped at the national 
level by the Central Committee, the Politburo, and the Secretariat. 

The mass organizations are the foundations upon vhlch the liberation committee or 
liberation front government Is developed. First level liberation committees are 
elected by the mass organizations or controlled popular elections; higher level com- 
mittees are elected by delegations from the lower level committees. These liberation 
committees are combination party - nonparty organisations. Outward control appears 
to be in the hands ot oon-Communlsts. Actual control rests srlth the Communists 
through their control of the Secretariat and current affairs section. This control over 
mass organizations Is positively Insured by the presence of psu^ cells In all of them. 

The military is formed by and responds operationally to the party at each level. The 
party has a military affairs section that actually handles this function for It. A second 
line of control over the military comes through political channels that also originate 
with the party. This channel Is responsible for the indoctrination of Individuals In 
party ideology and plays a watchdog role for the party. 
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The village militia is organizationally located with other mass organizations. It is 
technically considered as another mass organization, not a formal military element. 

The term ’’infrastructure" is frequently used in reference to an Insurgent organiza- 
tion, As used by the US Army, the term "insurgent infrastructur e" includes al l party 
member s; all members of party commlttees T whether parTv*' members or not;’~all 
officers and cacire of the fro nt from national to hamlet level; security agents; jax 
collector a; p ropagandists : organizer s; t errorists: saboteurs; sappers ; ana agents . 
It does not include guerrillas, organized military units, or ordinary members' oFthe 
front organization unless they are concurrently one of the included types. Thus it 
includes both clandestine and overt operating groups. 

Section III. SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF URBAN AND RURAL AREAS WITH 

WITH RESPECT TO INSURGENCY 

The protracted wars advocated by Mao Tse-tung, Vo Nguyen Giap, and Che Guevara 
are often categorized as "r ural,--baEe d insurgencies" in that the insurgent strength 
is developed initially in the rural areas of the nation. More recently, the opposite 
term - "u rban-based insurgenc y" -has been introduced to describe a type insurgency 
that is confined largely to population centers. The Venezuelan Insurgency from 
1958 to 1964 is an example of the latter type. 

While it is unlikely that any insurgency would be completely rural or completely 
urban, the two settings do offer contrasting characteristics that might cause an 
insurgent to concentrate his effort in one area as opposed to the other. This section 
identifies some of these characteristics, 

^ POPULATION 

Despite the crowded living conditions normal to cities, the fast pace of urban living 
tends to isolate people socially from each other. A family may never know the names 
of their neighbors and there is a constant movement of individuals from place to 
place. Strangers are commonplace and seldom noticed. This condition makes it gasy 
for an insurgent to melt into th e population an d to operate among the people without 
Fusing attention, in a 'sm^T rural community this is less possible because com- 
munity life is more stable, and each person usually knows every other resident in 
the area. Here, an outsider is obvious and any insider who joins the Insurgent move- 
ment must operate covertly if he needs to conceal his affiliation. 

The urban population will contain more educated and skilled personnel than that of 
the rural area. It also will contain more persons in key positions of government, 
business, and industry; therefore, j^isinjirbag|jjyrgagthat_^^ 

leaders ^t|d techn^qlans for his organizaHc^^ oth^SaM) both rural and 

UiFban areas are sources of guerrillas, saboteurs, runners, and other working-level 
types. 

Crlmiraalg and other unsavor-v, individuals will be present in relatively larger numbers 
in the city. Insurgent groups often recruit these individuals for execution of criminal 
and terrorist acts in behalf of the insurgent movement. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

'Fhe jQtqytnplex of buildings and streets in an urban area comprises a 4 iE^flggJungle 

The insurgent can operate In all klnds^f 
the edmfolrt of ilxe " s We type of structures that are used for homes and 
businesses. He and his vehicles can move with relative ease as part of the normal 
city traffic. If he chooses to initiate guerrilla warfare within the city, his strong 
points will be intermingled among the homes and businesses of honest citizens, 
thereby frustrating the counterguerrilla efforts of the security forces. 
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Rural r^motg area s, however, give the insurgent the isolation and space needed for 
military training and the stockpiling of material which"“camioriDe readily concealed 
in a city. Here detection, capture, and destruction of the insurgent is difficult for 
all but the most highly trained military forces. 

^ LOGISTIC SUPPORT 

The urban area offers ev ery category of supplies needed by the insu rgen t that he 
can buy ~or~eleal. When supplies ^ appeinn^^)ethe act of 

common criminals. If monetary sources make purchase of supplies possible, the 
Insurgent minimizes risk of exposure. 

The rural area offers less in the way of supplies. Primarily there will be food and 
water. Whether food is bought, stolen, or extorted by the insurgents , it will be 
difficult to mask the action as an act by anyone but the insurgents. 



The urban area will be the contact point for arranging outside nation logistic support 
because major cities will have resident diplomatic and business representatives of 
foreign nations plus visiting foreign businessmen and tourists. 

^CRITICAL STRUCTURES AND IHSTITUTIONS 

The government offices, public utilities, centers of communication and education, and 
other key structures and institutions of the cities are high -priori ty targe ts for in- 
surgent attack whether that be infiltration: or sabotage. 



The roads and railroads of the rural areas are also key targets. For t ha uii*baia are as 
to survTviT the"llnes*^ oF communlcaifoh^ between the food pr oduclhc are as" and 'the 
cities must be kept open. 

iiLUjiiijimi I mi l i>ii 

%0>EBIIMeNTSECUWTY FORCES 

The police will be concentrated In population c enters, especially gbve^i ,,., 
center sT‘'''^r°lHT*‘' rur ^ T areas 'will noi onij^be fewer in.n u!^bSl^fettt»^ei^^ 

,ess than that of their hrbaaa^tttitei^bart.* 



[*h^s ^h^^^li^ are less of a threat to the insurgent outside the cities. 



■ijf 



The_ 
wou 



be found in both urban and ruri d^ar eii ej^ They 

elensTaclivlty ijir'‘lii^cM’es 

on 



participate in interr 

measure, but will become the primary force in rural areas where 
is minimal. 

^GOVE^flMENTJHTJREST 

It is not uncommon for governments to ^ve their attention to the. 
of the rural areas or to be more creailon"ol momune;hl(|^^ 

solving national problems. In these situations, the neglected population 
isolated from the national government and maintain little commitment to it, ^Ch a 
group, either urban or rural, is particularly susceptible to insurgent, 

^COMMUNICATIONS 



Obviously, the city will contain mo|jf;.j |9PhlS;1j,|Cfited communications means than will 
the country. Electronic, postal, arid vim ciilar systems are all available. ^Ignrggat 
use of the^e me ans will be dif f icj^lt ^ of heavy legitimate traffic. In 

tSe' ‘"rural areas,” radl^ witT^ be Ike only electronic means available to the in- 
surgent, but they are relatively easy to monitor and locate. Remaining will be 
courier-type communications which are slow and cumbersome. 
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CHAPTER 2 

INTRODUCTION TO RESPONSE 
INTRODUCTION 

Every man is a dissidentand a potential insurgent. It is highly improbable that any 
human will ever live his life without beingcirssatisfied with some feature of his 
existence. In being dissatisfied, he Is a dissident. He may choose to keep hie dis- 
satisfaction to himself, he may complain, or he may peacefully protest or demon- 
strate to make his dissatisfaction known. As discussed previously, dissatisfaction 
that receives no relief may smolder for long periods only to be eventually fanned 
into flames of more extreme forms of dissent -forms that no longer respect the law. 
It is here that the dissenter becomes an insurgentT” ' ' ' ' 

The prevention of and r esponse to insurgency is labele d internal defens e.^ However, 
internal defense is not, as its name implies, entirely (ielensIveTItn ifact, it must be 
basically offensive to succeed at al l. Internal defense is not a new and mysterious 
doctrine or science -Tf””!'” a specially oriented study of those actions of 

government that contribute to national development and Internal security. It is 
special , in that it looks at these functions as preventive or responsive measures 
against Insurgency. 

Internal defense jictiona— hv— governm^nj:- will bot h d eterm j^ne an<^ be a result of th e 
level oi"gissl'de^e!jiEi^^ (See chap 1^ 

ten(^“"lo™^l5e"iow''' w a government lias the organiza^Ton^Ind initiative to foresee and 

act upon the needs of the nation but can reach dangerous proportions when govern- 
ment fails to foresee and satisfy national needs, If unrest becomes excessive, both 
the insurgent and the government may become extreme in their actions, thus pro- 
moting either internal chaos or suppressive police state actions by government. 
Accordingly, the goal for. a^ation is.maintenance of dissideniand-internal defense 

activity in the ^'normal': rsne e (fig 1-2), where a healthy amount of social unrest 

sind disseni seeps the government on a constructive path without causing undue 
diversion of resources to internal security functions, 

Nation building. , and securilY^&re,,thfe.ma.iox^gategories , of. 

buiiding.Jg.Jtxq, tb;:m,,.aREligd to ^ political, 

Sjociological, and economic- andis the program of ultimate impoinance. But, nation 
bnil'dlng cannot be achieved without a climate of law and order within a nation. The 
eatablishment,. restoration, or maintenance of t his climate of law and oyder gi ves 
t he nation's police and its military a vital supporrrdIe~ln Internal defens e, Waicdlng 
over" mWnal Taw and''o'r3'er ’’fs “l£e n^ func^on or the pdlTce'. ' For "the military, it 
leri.t:eai.non»;call mission, but an extremely important and sensitive one. It is a duty 
tlif(tt.owiiio.t be properly performed by blind application of conventional warfare doc- 
tt 3 ji 4 «»'>']Kfaf|herj;,i the military must prepare themselves for thisdutyby first.under- 
et.8iB8fltogt t)tia philosophy of internal defense and thereafter modifying their organi- 
operational techniques to apply it. 

the subjects of nation building and security will be discussed 
8!epawihat«^yr;^ the ,role of Internal defense assistance will be given separate 

coyeKagfe. ‘/Bor ithe remainder of this i chapter, internal defense will be introduced in 
o!ViorskpW' (^ehionnby presentation of cia series of Internal defense guidelines. These 

.■h,:ahr:‘ -rt: ■ vi - . 

V « us*c/'(n this t^xt is synonymous with tho term "internat defense Ond internal ' >1 
development" which is frequentlydusedtpiOther publications.. The sihglm^ choseh to (emphasize - 

necessf/y of a single/ overall integrated program of security and nation building. 
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guidelines have been derived to provide a fundamental basis for the understanding, 
planning, or evaluation of internal defense activities by a nation. All are discussed 
from a nation-immaterial perspective. The terms "host nation" and "host govern- 
ment" are used to describe the affected nation. These guidelines are applicable to 
any nation, developing or developed, because all nations are subject to insurgent 
influence. With modification and Interpretation, the guidelines could be made ap- 
plicable to other institutions such as a community, factory, or school. 



There are t wo assumptio ns implicit in the presentation of these guidelines: 
governme nt Tn question is the le^timate gpve;rnment of the nation and de s e yvi^ gmi^^ 

gromaaJfl which internal Helenes actions 
^;i«dir££.ted_are^ of .do bot represent best 

{nterests of the nation . It follows that, if these assumptions are not valid iii a pven 
insurgency, ibat'lnsurgency could very well be justified. 



INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINES 

— INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO 1-THE BEST WAY TO FIGHT AN INSURGENT WAR IS TO 
PREVENT IT 



It is social unrest that g.en.fiLEaies .chang e- change that can be evolutionary or revolu- 
ttonar3^‘*S‘c^^ the premise that there is’c^lstanf c'^fflcTw 

mu si determine courses of action to control it. An anarchist would propose tihAt^ttian 
is capable of communal cooperative action and could in this way resolve all conflict 
to the satisfaction of everyone. A realist would be hard pressed to find maniples in 
history where man has displayed this capability. Rather, he notes that soeifet;^ always 
features some form of organization which contains a structure of author!^ to keep 
it functioning. For the family, the father is head of the household; for ahatiob, the 
government is in charge. However, the mere presence of a structure of authority 
in an organization is no guarantee of the viability of that group. A successful'^o^Pgani- 
zation or nation will exist only when that structure of authority provides* •s^esponsllble 
management of its members and activities. ] ^r a natio n, r esponsible. 
agement w ill keep ^cl al conflict .lylthln bounM an(T^ckeni.iaaugg^^^ 
management has M^gd w hen a natiQii_ands itself in Such f^aiie may 

l^lcalconsequence of a government completely obliv 



oblivious to 



needs 



gQyemmenLy^^ downfall was both .right an^ 
resulted because a government, although com 



have'^^en A 
of the nation- a^ 
also may have^resui 

If cKed 

its problems. The objective liiust be a . 

an^^frily to recognize existing and potential problems and to respond to thems wltihin 
its own resources or with outsidd assistance when its own resources proveilnade- 
quate. ■ ' 



constitutidnail^ 'p 
responsible, constitutional goverhl 



>per, 

to 

with 



Responsible government, in preventing insurgent war, will find itself suppressing 
subversive groups, creating refbrmS in response to legitimate appeals, and develop- 
ing programs of progress on its 01^ initiative. Dissenting groups with objectives in 
complete conflict with constitutional ideals mUst be neutralized through legal means. 
Those movements with legitimate proteets Must be heard by government and their 
protests given due consideration in government programs. But, most importantly, 
a^ the_n^tigpal conflict Mteagef*; Must eontlnuouslv pursue programs 
or action ihaT'mlmmlze the possiDiiity’ o r dfyget^ tP^developing . Of course, it would be 
overly idealistic to assume that a government deuW iiave the foresight and initiative 
to keep all people satisfied at all tlMe#; bto, goV¥rWment can follow an approach 
which keeps its eyes and ears open to the problems of the nation so that it leaves 
the image of being the inltlartor of progress, not a reactor to assaults by dissident 
elements. As stated in chapter 1, government must' recognize the lne\^tability of 
change and provide the mechanism for orderly and peaceful change. 
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A certain aii^unt of opposition can always be expected but It can be absorbed so loiig 
as it does not sway the greater part of the population. 
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INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO 3-INTERNAL DEFENSE SHOULD BE CHARACTERIZED BY THE 
iNtEGRATidN OFALL FUNCTlOFfS^SECURITY, SOCIOPOLITICAL DEVELOPMENT, AND ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT-AT ALL LEVELS 

Insurgent war has been described as a deliberate effort, using local adherents (with 
or without external support), and utilizing psychological and military efforts to 
weaken the entire military, economic, and political structure of an area or country 
so that it will fall under insurgent control. This totalness o f t he t arget necessarily 
dictates that I nternal defense, the response to insurgent attack, also be total and 
involve the full range oFnatioii -building and security fuinctionsT 

In chapter 1, five basic human aspirations were discussed -physical security, stable/ 
predictable environment, group membership, soclal/economic justice, and individual 
achievement, Man seeks satisfaction of all of these aspirations; not one at a time, 
but concurrently. Physical security by itself will not make a contented population— 
it is no guarantee of adequate food, shelter, or opportunity. Similarly, provision of 
economic and social needs without provision of adequate security will give pnly 
temporary satisfaction at best. Thus, anjJnteraiL^erjg^ 
must consider all human aspirations and needs as a packa|ge ^^lem. 






At the national level, there m ust be the equivalent of a national internal defuse 
program. T'his program not necessarily lie detailed in single written 
in Set, it seldom would be. Program, as used here, refers more to a natibnfA/X^co- 
ordlnated effort, the coordination being effected by a cabinet, executive Council, 
or other national planning group which includes representatives of all^ national 
agencies with internal defense missions. Each of these member nationjSL " % ^ 
would have a plan or plans to support its own programs; the total of all Si all 



agencies would, in effect, be the national internal defense plan. 



For purposes of this text, the national coordinating group will be called 
Internal Defense Coordinating ^'Centei;^^ Its actual name iis ' 

that' ir conmn Seclsl^^ represati’ 



However, ~ft is im^orian^^^ 

national agencies with an internal defense mission -defense, home 
affairs, treasury, labor. Intelligence, etc. -and that it be convened 'jnS 



national executive. The NIDCC is a declglon-maklng, recommendatlopri^a 
coordinating group . Some decisions can be made within limits ipw© 



hatiohai executive. In those instances where problems cannot be s^j 
group, appropriate recommendations' are made to the national exe 
During the implementation phase of programs, the NIDCC mo 
minimize duplication of pro^ams to prevent conflict of effort an^ 
attainment of objectives. 




^4he 

Sion, 
to 



At all administrative levels below the national level, coordinating grbup^i'"^^j|jj^^ 



equivalent to the^npfig, must be eatablished. These are referred ^ 
natfon centers' (ACC). Their organization and functioning are g.^j^r,i 
that of the NfDCC with specific tailoring to ms^t the peculiar, ' 
represents. 



The integration and coordination' of .i 



portanc ^ Lacking these oualltlyg, m 

tlye. When this situation develops, a government loses its image of staouiiy and 
consistency and is well on .the road:to lQSS of legitimacy. . . . , . ; 



defense progr^ ^ 



■Wiir) t’iajj ■ 



i fr i ' 



- INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO 4-PLANNJNG, ORGANIZATION, AND CONTROL OF INTERNAL 
DEFUSE FUNCtlONS SHOULD P5CL0W THE ISTABLISHED POLITICAL ORGANiZATIOlSl 0F THE 
NATION .... 

Insurgency/ internal defense is a struggle f or a nation -the people, the economy, the ^ 
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government. For both sides the people are thought of as a group to be won over, not 
a group to l5e' defeated . This is quite unlike conventional war where the objectives 
iire military forces which must be defeated in battle. The people of a nation are 
administered on a day-to-day basis through a governmental administrative system 
which proceeds from the national governments through the various intermediate 
governments to the community level. These governments correspond to the ter- 
ritorial subdivisions that have evolved during the history of the area. Boundaries 
may follow significant geographical barriers such as mountains or rivers, they may 
outline the settlements of certain ethnic groups, they may bound areas of high popu- 
lation density, or they may follow arbitrarily set lines. Whatever the reason for the 
divisions, they are the ones to which the people have become accustomed and the 
ones for which administrative machinery has been established. Of further signifi- 
cance, it is this structure that must be strengthened as part of the nation-buildin g 



In the internal defense of a nation, the government, the military, and the police are 
all involved. Once an insurgency progresses into more violent stages, the require- 
ments for police and developmental leaders i^ill exceed the numbers available. The 
military Is the only remaining organized group to plug the gap and they, of necessity, 
may nnd ^emselves in the role of poli.ccm.en and,natiQnaIJieYglopegs. Very often, 
these roles become additional duties while they also engage in the more conventional 
military tasks associated with counter guerrilla warfare. The end result is that 
militarv unit tasks become hlehlv intertwined with those of the" area adminTstratbil^k. 



For the above reasons, the most respon sive or ganization s of a nation for internal 
defense utilizes the exlstit^^'p^lt ica^ This approach makes 

greatest use ^n^" enhances H^^elopmeni fiL and 

provi des greatest fT^ipnity as ^m governniental units come and go to sup- 

' ”cfef ense pr ogr am s wltfiln an 'ar e aV It lollop ~ thaiinternar defens e 
p lane should be by political /adm inistra tive area. There should be a' national plan. 



hegional plans, prov inc 

I ^oMarSn itar 







area 



and tiius~3ownTo"the lowest effective planning iWel. 

should be subprograms in these 



Earlier in this chapter the NIDCC and ACC were, discussed as types of groups to 
effect coordination and control of internal Helens e programs. These are not special 
control structures, rather t hejy are groupings of existing authoritie s organized within 
the traditional structure of nalllon^ anH To csH governments to coordinate Internal 
defense efforts. The c hairman of each grou p is the elected or appointed executive of 
the area - t he presiden t? tKe^cp Crhor. or the chief. This e xecutive mav or-mav not 
have~3irective /authority oyer xeprea vdtbln“Wcoordinatlng„g^ 

For example, a territorial governor would probably have directive authority over 
the police in his territory but not over national military units assigned there. If he 
does not have directive authority , h e . must at least have coordinati ng auth ority . 
Tlial Isi all organizations w InternaT defense missions in 

not under his operational control must-be directed by their respective headquarters 
to coordinate their efforts with the territorial governor, and the territorial governor 
must have a clear channel of appeal to higher level leaders when he is in disagree- 
ment with programs of these internal defense agencies. Mutual cooperation and co - 
ordihation is a phrase that will most often describe the philosophy of operation of 
tkese coordination centers. Singl e p e rs on command and contro l, although the ultimate 
manifestation of the principle of* uftTty ol command, wllTbeldo m be possible. Each 
operational agency would conduct its work utilizing ifs^^owh cKa^n".qi c 
organizational framework. iSdwever, the commanders or agency chiefs would ^con- 
stitute a senior committee that meets at the call bi the area executive to ^discuss 
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problems and coordinate action. It follows that the staffs of the various agenc ies 
would be formed into working committees as appropriate or combined into joigt st@e~ 
to coordinate work in specialized areas such as Intelligence, security, and populace 
control. 

The unification of effort through mutual cooperation and coordination would extend 
officially to the lowest level where functioning agency staffs exist. However, the 
spirit of cooperation and coordination should be carried even further. The lowliest 
village chief, religious leader, or other key communicator will be more likely to 
assist in Internal defense if he is consulted. 

Discussion to this point assumes that there are a number of concurrent programs 
underway in an area. There may be situations where a single agency will be in- 
volved in an action. For example, a large-scale tactical operation in a remote area 
may be planned and executed wholly by the military. An area for such operations 
would be defined and the various chiefs of political /adniinistrative subdivisions, which 
this operational area encompasses would be advised by higher political authority that 
the area would be under military control for a certain period. There would be an 
exchange of Intelligence or other information between the area chiefs and the mili- 
tary as a means of assisting planners. The military would then conduct their cam- 
paign and, with respect to any inhabitants in the operational area, would apply martial 
law. Return of the area to the normal administrative control would be accomplished 
as soon as possible after the operation. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO S-A NATION-WIDE, POPULATION-ORIENTED INTELLIGENCE 
NETWORK IS A PREREQUISITE FOR INTERNAL DEFENSE SUCCESS 

Intelligence collection is an essential function of forces involved in any type of con- 
flict. In insurgency /internal defense, t he need for intelligence ^ is critical to the 
extent that, without superior int elligence, government internal defens ^'acltons are 
doomed to failure . There are several features of subveirsTve insurgency that are 
particularly ckalienging from a host nation intelligence viewpoint. 

1. During early stagp of subversive insurgency, activity by the insurgent is 
largely clandestine. If the affected nation is indifferent or apathetic, the insurgent 
can expand his work without fear of detection. Yet, this is the time when an insur - 
gency can be atQDDed..ln..the m oat, economical manne r. To do so r equires 

gen ce organiza tion that reaches into every area, community, and actlvlty”of the 

ualTuii ' ■ ■ *** —**"*■ "' " " '' '”'‘“'™"‘‘*T i irirrm^ iiii»-iMi r wiii - w Bri i r' ii rt^ r u m i i m ji n n i M i n i ih iiM i i im r'iin-r 

2. The enemy is ever ywhere -his political apparatus, his mass organizations, and 

his miluary arm gamg_lSllEMa.,:Be with the govern - 

ment forces. The enemy7 especially the members of the Wrastruciure, c!&not 'be 
laentlfled Dy a uniform, by the equipment they carry, or by their overt day-to-day 
activities. ' 

3. The austere way of life, the simple logistics systerh, and the clandestine 

form of communications utilised by Insurgent guerrilla forces make observatio n 
smd detection by conventionaljLn^lli ge^ bartlcularly difficult. Patrol actions 

mat 'mighr^l'dcM'e a'^^^ forde"'can cornplelely miss a guerrilla force. The 

guerrilla habit of hiding out in remote, inaccessible terrain compounds the problem 
of detection. 

4. Theinfli^^ on Individuals effectively neutralizes manyi_Bfl]u;:< 2 £fl_ of 

valuabl e ^n^;^'t ^genc e^ eople who are known to have InformatTffl'' o?"lhtelllg^ value 

may hoi; gr?euaac for fear of reprisal. 
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5. The range of intelligence requirements in an internal defense situation is 
much greater. Information on the guerrilla is only one important thing. There is 
also need for information which can lead to detection and destruction of the infra- 
structure. There is a need for information about the people in general so that their 
reasons for discontent and their desires can be known to the government and become 
the basis for reforms, policies, and programs. Particularly detailed information 
is needed by the psychological operations (PSYOP) agencies so they can develop the 
most effective themes and messages. There is always a need for counterintelligence 
to minimize the effectiveness of the enemy's intelligence work. 

To obtain the several categories of information, a host nation must have an effective 
nationwide intelligence system . This is an intelligence system that is paralleTTo^tnid 
inlEegr^ed ■ w internar defense coordinating structure described earlier. The 

nucleus for this system Is most logically the national police because they are rep- 
resente3~*ar’' aXT^j^’^TcarTTe^ ' eieiiients throughout the nation. 



Police also have the advantage of having been recruited to work in the area where 
they have lived. They generally confine their work to relatively small "beats" and 
become intimately familiar with individuals, families, and the day-to-day life in 
the community. Hopefully, they gain the confidence of the people and the people re- 
spect them as an enforcer of the laws and as their protector. This confidence and 
respect will generate the flow of information because people naturally give informa- 
tion to those they trust and whom they know are in a position to act upon it. Within 
the police organization should be an intelligence network that can receive, evaluate, 
and dls s eminate all intelligence gained. Wxtnm this same organization should be a 
r^ ^poaitorv of information on all citizens, organizations, ^anH"£u^nesses" 'Thes 



r ^posworv oi miormauon on au cmzens, organizauons. ana pu smess es. xnese iixes 
would be developed iniHainy through a iiaTtionaf census and identmcatlon systeinT 



The police system may not extend to some of the sparsely populated section s of the 
nation"'’"an3 a subs^fiute is needed f'or these areas. The military can be 

a n effective substitu te. For example, they can dispatch patrols bn a frequent beisis 
whlcli Intentionally visit Isolated ranchers and settlements. These patrols would 
make positive contact with the citizens during each visit to see if there has been 
unusual activity or to offer assistance. By utilizing some of the same personnel 
on repeated patrols a close rapport can be established and the greatest amount of 
intelligence can be gained. The same census procedures applied in police-controlled 
areas would be extended to the remote areas. It follows that any military units on 
this type duty should integrate their Intelligence work into the nearest police con- 
trol headquarters. 



There may be other nonmilitary intelligence networks within a nation that serve 
very specialized purposes. It must be assumed that such organizations would be 
created only if the police system cannot satisfy all needs. However, the presence 
of additional intelligence organizations adds to the coordination problem. Agents 
of different systems may not be known to each other or one agent may be serving 
two or more systems. This may lead to interagency jealousies and detract from 
the efficiency of both. If there are two or more separate nonmilitary intelligence 

Irected toward the sh^ oY common mtb^esx 



systems in being, efforts must be directed tov 
intelligence at each political/administrative level. 



The military will have their own intelligence organization, If the military is to 
properly organize and train Idf ail types of conflict, ihese intelligence staffs and 
operating elements are a necessity. However, w hen performing internal defense 
missions they must integrat e their Intelligence ^forts wi'^ 

intelligence s^ Military units assigned internsT i3ef'en1ie in a given 
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political /administrative area will enter that area's control /coordination structure. 
Intelligence elements of the ACC would brief the incoming unit on the situation and 
thereafter the military unit would share in the intelligence collection and dissemina- 
tion effort. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NQ fi-PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS MUST BE CONSIDERED AND 
EMPLOYED AS A PRIMARY INTERNAL DEFENSE WEAPON SYSTEM 

Emphasis has already been given to the need for positive and progressive govern- 
ment programs either as an Insurgency preventive technique or in response to in- 
surgent attack. The full effect of these programs can be achieved onl y if the peopl e 
are fully informed of them . In knowing of the programs or in realizHg EenefitsTr^ 
them, the people will be more likely to identify the government as an agent of prog- 
ress and their rightful manager — key objectives in the maintenance of legitimacy, 
The_.,^ertlsement of these programs ... l_s_.. a ^agk_j 3 L£gYO^ PSYOP will seek to 
prove that the government Ts the best choice while simultaneously showing that the 
programs of any insurgent groups are not in the best interest of the nation. Ac- 
cordingly, PSYOP is a major weapon for enhancing the government's image and 
destroying that of subversive insurgents. 

PSYOP will not be directed entirely at the population. A program also must b e 
directed to the insurgent organiza tion. This program will attempt to convince the 
insurgents that their campaign is doomed to failure and that the host nation govern- 
ment will be the ultimate victor and will best serve the people. It will also encourage 
insurgent defection. 

Other PSYOP efforts should be directed toward the host nation forces -military, 
paramilitary, police, and civil. Members of these forces will be working or fighting 
among the people on a day-to-day basis. Their methods of operation and their atti- 
tudes can influence the success of many programs. Thus, it is essential that.these 
operators be continuously oriented and motivated to insure that their contribution s 
are"posiilve . " ■■-n- 

PSYOP planning will be an inclusive element of all Internal defense planning. There 
should be a nati onal PSYOP plan , regional plans, and lower level plans, each in 
i mplementation^^*oFtKenieM fii^er^ areaLPlam Oberati^ must operate within 

tbe guidance of tlie5e""plan unit^, polic e units, civil informatior|i agenc ies , 

and any other Q.Der.ationaL-ur3tr' must adapi their ..SD.eclflfl P_SYOP actiyitlifl^ 
PSYOP plan of the area in which they operat e; that is, PSYOP guidance and direction 
noi necessarily come through agency or force channels. For example, an in- 
fantry brigade may be subject to employment anywhere in the nation. If one battalion 
task force of this brigade is detached and sent to a certain district on an internal 
defense mission, it will enter the district control /coordination structure. The bat- 
talion will be advised of the district Internal defense plans to include the PSYOP 
plan. These plans are then the guidance for that battalion. The brigade, not being 
in a position to know the area and its people, is not in the best position to develop 
meaningful objectives and themes so it should not attempt to direct the battalion's 
PSYOP efforts; it should oid,y give personnel and material support necessary for 
the battalion's portion of the district program. 
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— internal defense guideline no 7-a program of development must include the 

CREATION OR STRENGTHENING OF A SPIRIT OF NATIONHOOD AMONG THE PEOPLE 

In early 1968, a captured Viet Cong terrorist, Nguyen Van Sam, was interviewed 
by an American journalist. Van Sam was asked to comment on the appeal of the 
Viet Minh which he had joined as a youth. He stated, 



"They taught patriotism, for instance, to follow the example of King Quang Trung 
and King LeLoi, who defeated the Chinese invaders many centuries ago; and it was 
beautiful, because it was the first time that someone told be about my native land. 
Before, I did not know what it was to have a native land because I did not know what 
native land means. Now, I know. Your native land is like your mother, who must be 
defended and respected, even if in doing sjn you die. Your native land is like your 
hut. And, if someone breaks into it to take it, you must drive him out, . . . whoever 
he may be: Russian or Chinese or French or American." 



This quotation emphasizes the strength of a feeling of national belonging- a spirit 
of nationhood. In chapter 1, group memberahiB-W^_ identified . as. .flne. of tt L?- 
aspirations. A nation is one such group. It is an exceptional group in that loyalty to 

'"c^n atimMlatfi the,.a £.tiflna,..afindlYidaai&jL^ are wTUrn g 

io die for the group. It certainly follows that internal, defense ^hould incl ude me asur es 
(Tesigned to strengthen'a spirit of nationhood. 



A spirit of nationhood cannot be developed in a matter of days; nor, can it be forced 
upon a person. To have this spirit, a person must know his nation, he must share 
the national ideals, he must associate himself with the nation, and he must feel 
committed to it. Such feelings take time to grow. 



A first step in the development of a spirit of nationhood is one of basic education. 
The people must be introducey to tkeir nation - its geogra^Ic structure, socio- 
logical composition, history, basis and operation of the government, and culture. 
Persons and things which are of national symbolic value must be given emphasis in 

ana national anthem are two of ihe most Important syniDols. Others could be a 
monarch, national heroes, historic shrines, postage stamps, money, mode of dress, 
art forms,' customs, and architecture. If the study of these symbols is properly 
integrated into the story -of the nation, the viewing of them will thereafter tend to 
stimulate a feeling of national pride in the observer. 



The general philosophy of PSYOP is applicable to the education process in that the 
exact approach to education of a given group must be tailored to fit that group. Few 
nations are homogeneous. More likely there are several ethnic groups, religions, 
and social classes involved. The differences cannot be overlooked or avoided but 
the approach taken must seek to emphasize common threads of strength among all 
groups and to deemphasize sources of friction between them. Racial, religious, or 
regional pride has its place but it must be subordinate to n; 

this deserves particular empliasis since it enhances both 
l^ide. ■ ■ — ■ ' I* 

Education w ill have lasti ng effects only if the daily lives of the citizenry include 
features that continually . r^emind them£o£jt^^ W61lft'P'6'P8Mp . "Use of the flag, 

display of pictures of the national executive or King, parades, national holidays and 
festivals, field trips to the capital city or to historic sites, visits by important per- 
sons, and dramatic and musical productions are examples of such features. Of 



itional pride . However, 
to the naiion's history. 



Ihiragroup and national 
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course, the actions of representatives of government- officials, taix collectors, 
and police - can either enhance or detract from the national image. 

Key communicato rs in an area -religious leade rs, village chiefs,, teachers 
deserve partlcuIaiT" aUenHo ^^ s capital, observation of govern - 

mental bodies' at work and personal meeting of important national figures promotes 
their association with the national government. Similarly, individuals of national 
prominence should visit communities and make particular efforts to meet and visit 
with the key communicators. Liberal use should be made of a camera to record 
these meetings and visits and copies of pictures should be widely disseminated. This 
will appeal to the ego of the Individuals on the picture while also strengthening 
their commitment to the government. But, the ultimate benefit of this attention will 
come when these key communicators help shape the attitudes of the rest of the 
population. 

INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO 8-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS MUST SEEK TO CREATE WITHIN 
THE PEOPLE BOTH A DESIRE AND AN ABILITY FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

"Give a man a fish and he will eat for a day; teach him how to fish and he will 
eat as long as he lives." 



Ancient Proverb 

The philosophy contained in this simple proverb is the same as that intended by the 
eighth guideline. Man’s aspiration for social/economic justice establishes for him 
certain goals in the social and economic area. These goals involve both mate rial 
obiects and status . Material objects can be given and status can be decree"<rt>ut 
man’s ottieraspiration, individual achievement, will be satisfied only when he feels 
that the objects and the status have come through his own efforts. He finds no pride 
in being a recipient of welfare; in fact, it is degrading. However, there is great 
pride to be gained in learning to help one’s self. It is this learning process that 
must be incorporated in development prograuns - learning to communicate, learning 
more efficient methods, learning to grow new crops or to raise new animals, learning 
new crafts, etc. 



It is nol.. vital that a population’s expectations be satisfied with all has te. What people 
look for most Is e ^dence of , n^gr e sT TeTng" ^ad^^ achievement of their 

goals. If they see that the government is interested in their plight and is helping them 
to help themselves, they are more likely to respect the government as their legiti- 
mate administrator. 



Obviously, there are times when a government must engage in emergency welfare 
operations to meet the basic needs of a group that is suffering, but such programs 
must be approached as interim solutions while the people are taught to be' self- 
sufficient, A nation can ill-afford to Indulge in long-term giveaway p rotframs to 
potentially pro^uctlveelements of^lie^lDO^TaTi^^ 

welfare programs can easily 

discourage the productive elements of society who carry the burden. When welfare 
programs are overdone, the productive elements become discouraged and may turn 
against the government. Further, overall national development cannot occur unti l 
t he tota l popul ation producer not ohry'HKe equivaleni'' iaa sic needs, feiil e 

•wKicKTTan be sold, tradedr^ reinvestea lor such dev^o^l^ ' 
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INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO 9-THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF COUNTERINSURGENT ACTIONS 
MUST BE THE BREAKING DOWN OF AN ORGANIZATION, NOT THE INFLICTION OF THE MAXIMUM 
NUMBER OF INSURGENT CASUALTIES 



Although an insurgent organizatio n can be of many forms and follow many paths it 
will always consist of a control element plug.. yArlfiua.aAtiQ n„ele^ The control 
element would be ine Srsi w a^ action elements being developed as possible 
and necessary to perform detailed functions such as newspaper publication, fund- 



raising, PSYOP, and terror. 



structure is much like a tree. The trunk 

irrespond to action 




reappear as 
destroy only 



of 

eventually 

long as the branch is intact. Cutting off a branch (action group) will 
that branch, but that also is temporary since it will soon be replaced 



by some new shoot. Only whetLjh^.,te.unk^ and 

stroye d w ill the entire tr ee (ins urgent movement) be destro yed. 



The government approach to destruction or neutralization of subversive Insurgent 
movements must necessarily target primarily on the control and organizational 
elements of the movements. AttlgaaaiL.AarL.ajMLa]^ o f 

• terrQrlBtB...-And. ageats: . however . mu^i,be^r ec^ 

generally with rowpent to elimination of the insurgent movemeiftTln- 

surgent control mechanisms are most vulnerable to infiltration and exposure in their 
early stages of development. At this time the screening of new members tends to be 
loose as is the internal security of the group. Thus, it is important that a government 
seek to inflltEatfi-ajiapected both 

. because it will be relatively easier to accomplish and It will lead to early exposure 
and destruction of control e lemen ts. 

- INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO IP-THE PHILOSOPHY FOR NEUTRALIZATION OR REGAINING 
OF CONTROL OVER INDIVIDUAL INSURGENTS MUST CONSIDER THEIR POTENTIAL USEFULNESS 
TO THE NATION 

During the more active stages of an Insurgency, the government forces are certain 
to cafiture a number of the insurgents and still others will defect. TlLe l^ro cessing o f 
ibesg indivi4^aia.j5,^.MlM.elt,haiLlQiy.rr_ange^ben^^ 

itis Incurnbent upon a government tp' consider Ihls task early iiv the internal defense 
planning process and develop a workable program which best meets overall internal 
defense objectives. In development of this program there are a number of basic 
considerations: 



•a 1, ; The bulk of the captives and defectors.* will be citizens of the host nation, not 
repl’esentatlves of a foreign power. r n ■ 

2. Not all insurgents will be Ideologically associated with the insurgent movement, 
'S^©ni^e^.rhay have been forced toi/jotnpfeome^ rttay be using it as a cover for criminal 
sictiVl%; and some may have joined-f^s^lhesadveiiture. 

» 8. War .^11- not have been deoleuiedj rules t'of conduct and legal status of com- 
batants applicable , to conventipnai apply in an insurgent 

war; , ' r^rsuVr;--; o ' 

The fact that most captives .ahg dt^eMors are citizens of the host nation gives that 
nation complete responsibility tfoHiJthetr iidetatnment and rehabilitation during and 
after the hostilities. Unlikevcon!l*®ritlonal war, only a few of those detained can be sent 
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back to a distant homeland and thereafter forgotten. Thus, a government must ap- 
proach the problem with the philos ophy that the maximum numbe r oT ^ptives^^ 
defectors should be converted into productive members of the nation in the shortest 



possible time. 



Def ectio n, rather than capture, is the preferred metho d of obtaining go vernment 
control, over insurgent s since it is Tar less expensive in time, lives, and material 
resources to hav insurgent turn himself in than to search for him. Of course, 
to encourage defections, government must be in a position to convince Insurgents 
that it is the better choice (guideline number 2). If government has hollow programs 
to offer, the flow of defectors will be short lived. But, with strong nation -building 
and security programs and an effective PSYOP organization to advertise them, 
defections can become a major factor in the weakening of the Insurgent organiza- 
tion. 



Rehabilitation programs require careful planning and continuous attention, 

]^ggjj£ 5 ^s must be provided for the reception, screening, detention, and rehabilitation 
of the ^ individuals. Defectors must be received with the h anc^^ pf but 
they also must be c^efjjJJ;^a^gened and observed to identify thosecriminms or 
agents included in the group, leti^llltation should berin immediately; long periods 
of inactivity in detention areas will only prove disCoUfaphg. The pyogramiip^ ^t be 
a complete., pppk ^ye that includes medical treatement, basic education, physical 
developm ent , enha^ of a spirit of nationhood, recreation, and job training. 

It may also Include monetary or land grants to those who complete the program. 
During the rehabilitation period, the former insurgents must be kept under spcurlt v. 
but the means of doing so should respect their special status and contribute to their 
feeling of belonging to the nation. This ^ seaml^aSJb^^ 
ipdividua^ and it 

to^be extended to the families of defectors to prevent reprisals against them. . 



Extending the hand of friendship does not imply forgiveness of criminal acts com- 
mitted in connection with activities of the insurgent movement. ThehagjLj^l^i^yj^^ 
is Intende d to provid e an easy and conv.enl.ent. oath of return for 

insurgent movement who were fg£igjgjjyj|^j^^ 
ment or were o verwhelmed Jiv ins urgent propaganda. Those captives and defectors 
’wE^are identified as having committed criminal acts must be punished according 
to the law and physically separated from those in the routine rehabilitation program. 



Rewards can olav an important contributing role in a defection orp gr^. Defectors 
can be” offered rewards for conilng inii'” of fclMlng Insurgent 

leaders, for bringing in weapons, or for furnishing certain inform>ition. These 
rewards should be well advertised and promptly paid to be effective. 

The gaining of productive citizens, the conservation of combat forces, the shrinking 
of the insurgent ranks, the gaining of Intelligence, and the creation of new PSYOP 
.themes are all adY_antage.s tp. be ga ined from a positlve..dfifectinn./ amnesty program. 
But, such a program cannot be expected to neutralize an entire insurgent organlza- 
those insurgents that refuse this route. alWoift force must be annHed; 
^ k illed or captured . Those cabtured comprise another group who need 

conversion but they cannot be accorded the warm welcome given defectors or proc- 
essed with them. However, captives should be -give n t^e epp<^rtunitv to rel ent and 
to_gartieijgateTLrr_rehaM As in any 

pHsW 'populatldh, &ere' are many prisoners wn receptive to complete 

rehabilitation. 



tion. Agains^ 
they musTTe 







^ INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO IJ-INTERNAL DEFENSE HAS CONSTRUCTIVE GOALS. SPECI- 
FIC INTERNAL DEFENSE ACTIONS MUST BE TAILORED TO PROMOTE ACHIEVEMENT OF THESE 
GOALS 

Internal defense is like conventional warfare in that all actions should support the 
final objective. However, the objectives of the two differ significantly- in conven- 
tional war the objective is subjugation of another nation through destruction of its 
armed forces; in intern al defe nse the objective is the construction or strengthening 
of a nation -nation building. All internal defense actions should contribute to this 
constructive g'oaJ^ ' """" " 

The bulk of the s pecific, activities in the nation -building program of internal defense 
are construcHve bv their v^ nature . Others, such as police control measures and 
counterguerrilla campaigns, are basically d estructive _gr_ inconveniencin g. Yet, 
even these actions can be plannedl to t>l'AVlde a posMv'e contribution 'to A 
if the method of ^mple^^atkiii_ls designea to strengthen goodwill between the 
security'forces, as representatives of government, and the people. 



rotect the population or to. -Separate the 
Destruction of guerrilla 



Security operations are designed either to 

Insurgent. JErom the aourcea of .^annowe 

forces, insurgent headquarters, and bases of insurgent operations maybe techniques 
for accomplishing these tasks but care mMi-J3e_-exerfilaed so that the p opulation is 
not simultaneou s^ des± rQv.ed _Qr 'alienated. Despite the hardship that~such oloe^ 
Impose on a population, the people will learn to accept the hardship and respect the 
security forces if it is clear that the security operations are in their best interests 
and if the security forces are proper in their population contacts. The means for 
doing this cannot be reduced to a simple formula but the following are Important 
considerations in planning arid execution. 



, 1. The overall nation-building objective must guide all decisions. 

2. The population must be treated as resources whose loyalty is to be retained 
(or converted, in the case of insurgent supporters). They should know why actions 
are being taken that inconvenience them. Their person and their homes are to be 
respected. They need to be treated in a manner that respects their dignity. 

3. The security forces need to be fully indoctrinated on their responsibilities 
in all population contacts. 



4. Actions must be legal. The laws must be known to the population. All controls 

and restrictions must be clearly defined, ^ 

5. Inconveniencing or destructive acts which are necessary should be balanced 
by deeds that assist the people. 



** 6. Special recognition should be given to those of the population who are especially 
cooperative or helpful. 



Misdeeds by security personnel should be promptly punished and the population 
lnfoi^Ui®d of this punishment. 

*T^^«,: 4 <p 0 n 1 u?ola or restrictions should be removed when no longer essential. 



':<.d 



actions shovild be coordinated through appropriate area coordinAl^on! 

un^ 



INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO 12-POLICIES REGARDING SUPPRESSION OF INSURGENT 
VIOLENCE SHOULD BE FORMULATED BEFORE VIOLENCE OCCURS, BE BASED ON LAW, BE 
PUBLICIZED, AND BE ENFORCEABLE 

A manor plateau in any insurgency Is reached when p e aceful action s to acts 
of violence . Wlien this” ' occur s, the go veirnm mu s t r ^ct to suppress t^^ofence 

and prevent its spread. Response to violent insurgent acts will nor malljy be TOore 
difficult than to common acts oi' crim e ^or several reasons. R*irsl^.*itrm^ 
tne acts of vloTenc^~wiTl have been planned by the insurgent control group and will 
be so well executed that the possibility of apprehension of the executors is minimal. - 
Second, many acts of violence will be committed as part of mob action so that identi- 
fication of individuals for prosecution is virtually impossible. Third, government 
will find itself under pressure to apply a lower standard of justice to the insurgents 
than to ordinary citizens when there is public sympathy with Insurgent claims that 
violence is a logical form of protest. Finally, those militants apprehended and jailed 
by authorities automatically become heroes and martyrs, rather than apprehended 
criminals, and their detention becomes cause for further violence. 



Goyernmen tts most positive reeponafi__la,_^Qlence. as with 
extremism, is to pre^nt: it_irom_ deYeloping,. in the, first place 
ment must f irst admit to,_the._paafiifcijlty_jaf_^y^ occurring_^ld— 
plan s of action to prevent or co mbat i t. Tlie Easls"fdr su ck^ p 
oi the land so these must be researched 



any Insurgent act of 
To do this, govern - 

vill be %e_law.s 

to determine their adequacy. If the laws 



arelacCJn^ in some way, appropriate legislation must be enacted to create adequate 
government authority to deal with violence and the resultant code of law must be 
publicized. Next, the gpYernment.„„m.uat -Dy^pq|-^,„itael£^Q. uphold the law . Various 
control measures and police/military actions that might be necessary should be 
thoroughly planned so that actions can be taken in a prompt, decisive manner with 
all necessary forces and equipment. What must be avoided is any slugg ishness in 
r^egyjjjjjgg^ since this tends to give legitimacy to the violent acts and inaicates govern- 
ment weakness. On the other hand, prompt, legal government response w i|^ sustain 



or enhance the government's Image of sir entrth 



For 

the 

tral 






government reaction against Insurgent violence to be effective, it follows that 
PPltce. organized and trained to perform jheir missions, 

uning in surveillance, search, and riot control is normal for tqe P;9llce; but, 
for the military, special training will be appropriate. Such special trMnlng should 
become normal for the military so that they will be prepared to provide ithmedlate 
ijv^support when needed. 






INTERNAL DEFENSE GUIDELINE NO 13-THE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE INTERNAL DE- 
FENSE OF A NATION RESTS WITH THAT NATION. OUTSIDE NATION ASSISTANCE IN THIS 



EFFORT MAY BE HELPFUL OR NECESSARY, BUT CAN BE COUNTERPRQPUCTIVE IF MISAPPLIED 

Internal defense, being primarily a nation-building process, iiS’-ISotftittuous and neces- 
sarily extends through all stages of development of a nation; from the time that it 
is completely dependent, through its developing and Sdlf-gbAbrttting stages, to the 
point where it is self-sustaining. Until a nation does beGOitife self-sustaining it 
obviously must de pend on oi^ meet its everyday needs plus any 

r equYi^ments f or devefopmetS!^®^ of intferttSl pbttde, a developing nation 

would need significant assistance only in the economic and sociopolitical areas. 
But, dui^ng periods when its internal security is threatened, extensive military 
assistance may be appropriate. In the most extreme cAbe, commitment of foreign 
operational forces may be essential to maintain the stability of the host nation's 
government. ' 
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The need for outside assistance to developing or threatened nations is manlfes t . 
It is the objectives and specific klnSs^oFasslsuuxce^^^ quesiloh. 

In chapter 5, foreign assistance is discussed in detail -both economic and military. 
This chapter emphasizes that all forms of assistance to a host nation must be com- 
patible with host nation capabilities, support the nation-building and security pro- 
grams of the nation, and be in furtherance of the foreign policy of the assisting 
nation. Interwoven within all assistance programs must be a philosophy of making 
the recipient nation self-sustaining in all spheres of activity in the shortest period 
of time. In other words, the emphasis must be on helping that nation help Itself, 
not on provlslm^ 



It is in the milltaiy asslStancS area where the form of assistance becomes parti- 
cularly sensitive, especially when outside nation operational forces are introduced. 
On this subject, LTC Luis A. Villa-Real, Philippine Army, in his book Huk Hunting , 
made the statement. 



"Foreign troops are certain to be less welcome among the people than are the 
regular armed forces of their own government ... It would be rare, indeed, if the 
use of foreign troops would not in itself doom to failure an antiguerrilla campaign." 



Although many would disagree with the statement made in the last sentence of this 
quote, all should agree that there can be many dangerous 

of foreign troops which can prove to be counterproductiv e for th^^ Ihiernal 

defense program o!^ I’jii'e nation^ Am are these: 

1. The economy of an area, if not the entire country, c an be upset by the intro - 

is especSuTt^-ue if these forces 
come from a developed nation. These forces will be competing with the population 
for various necessities and this will drive prices up. If the forces have leisure time 
and money to spend in the civilian community, the problem will be compounded. 
The net effect is one which counters the objective of strengthening the nation's 
economy as part of the nation-building program. It can also create resentment 
among the population. 



2. If allied 
be a tendenc; 



nation 



It 



forces are used for population security or civic action, there may 
for the populatlQn_toagBQ^fltfi__^ more closely wlWTae 



SSL 



fTdIence of the people 
for their needs. 






fiwnjjatto ~T^is type of assWailonVeduces 
abiilty of their own government and military to provide 



3. The presence of allied forces in an affected nation riyeg the insurgent an 
entirely new theme . These forces become "Imperialists," '^apualis'ts "'^agents 
of a colonial power," etc.. In the words of the insurgent. He fully exploits this idea 
in his propaganda effort directed at the population. 



4, The addition of allied forces can stimulate un favorab le world opinion a gainst 
the host nation and its allies. The operailon can ^e portrayed as buistae forcei being 
used to suppress a purely internal problem. 

5, The Introduction of outside forces in behalf of the government may cause some 

o ther outside power to come to the aid ojLthgJnsurgen t. ------- 

6, Overdependence on allied forces can retard the development of „ tt^^agjjiatign.' s 
military forces and governmental structure. The commancf anJ control of the sdked 
forces aSas to an already complicatecT problem. To be most effective, the allied 
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forces should be integrated Into the area control s tru cture of the host nation . How- 
ever, tnis may be completely Impracilcar. " , 

7. Th e individ ual members of the allied forces may be poorly Indoctr inat ed in 

th e obfectives and idea ls of the assisted naiElon’s internal defense" prog ram . Careless 
application of a purel3T”mniVar;jr~ioi®'o^ can defeat or set back the 

work of nonmilitary programs. 

8. Over zealous participation in civic action bjy allied forces ; that is, civic action 

which is not in consonance with ihe host nation aevelopmeni program, can stimulate 
population expectations beyond a level supportable by the host nation u^n departure 
of the ^Uedunlt. ' " ' ” ^ 
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CHAPTER 3 
NATION BUILDING 

INTRODUCTION 

Ask five individuals for a definition of nation building and expect five different re- 
sponses, It is a relatively new term, not yet officially defined, and is not enjoying 
common understanding. Most often it is used synonymously with economic develop- 
ment or internal development. This text treats nation building as the building of a 
society that is able to act as the prime defender of its goals and meanings, able to 
engage in the maintenance of its boundaries with respect to other societies, and capa- 
ble of generating its own objectives which, in the political sector, will define the 
national policy of that society. This definition gives nation building a meaning bey^ond 
development , development being generally understood to invoiw processes and pro - 
gramswTfir specified objectives- security, economic improvement, social improve- 
ment- that may or may not contribute to nation building. Hopefully, development 
programs would complement and promote the nation -building process and vice 
versa. Thus, the objectiv e is the creation-of a_stable society, 
capable of self-gavernment and stable The routes 

to this objective are many, and thegujaance for choosing a route is nebulous. This 
chapter seeks to give r^ome organization to the process by discussing the philosophy, 
principles, and key coftsiderations involved. 

VALUE THEORY 

A goc.lejbLJ Lg-.-a..-gmm_QlJndi^^ that permits them to 

perpetuate themselves over generations, to maintain meaningful boundaries that 
define geographical and ecological space in which they live interdependently, and to 
meet the long-term needs of reproduction and the short-term needs of survival. In 
developing this status, a society will take on a culture or a set of integrated mean - 
ings . , vaLues .and sTJ3ib.Qlic . . that 

are characteristic of its way of life and that govern the lives of individual members. 
A society can be a nation, a part of a nation, or an entity independent of a nation. 
An example of a society not part of a nation would be the displaced Jews of Europe 
prior to the establishment of Israel. 



A society becomes a nation when_J,t 

Ij^becomes a^ cpiip^ble of p ar^c in 

varioW forms of *TSBRcai beliavlor witn reepect To other states . Indi'a^^ of 

early American history are typical of nations that did not become nation-states. 
Thus, the nation- building process takes i ndividuals : create s from them a s ociety, 
with attendant culture; and eventuaUjjrjnolgg,J^ 



The viability of a societ y depends j^qn sharing commo n values. These values pro- 
w[de*TE!e cohesion tha't molds groups of individuals into a society. Values are the 
developed commitments individuals feel which cause them to act in certain ways in 
a given situation. A lengthy list of values that may be held by individuals could be 
developed. Duty- Honor- Country, the motto of the United States Military Academy, 
summarizes three basic values that the professional soldier should hold. Selfishness, 
selflessness, permissiveness, discrimination, patronage, fatalism, idolism, and 
resignation are typical of other terms that can be used to describe an individual's 
values. With respect to value orientations directed toward a society or nation, terms 
such as the following may be appropriate: 



Elitism -the propriety of an aristocracy 
Achievement -the need to get ahead 
Ascription -inheritance of status 
Uni versalism - equal treatment under law 
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Particularism- treatment based on who you are 
Specificity- treatment according to position 
Nationhood- feeling of national belonging 
Apartheid -nonequal sociological status 

In actuality, every society probably exhibits each of these value orientations at 
some level or by some subgroup. Equality, achievement, and universallsm may 
properly describe national values of the United States. However, within the US 
military, particularism and specificity orientations can be found. Within a typical 
family group, the mother and father would have a group orientation while a typical 
teenager would be self -oriented. No particular combination of values can make the 
ideal set, England, as a nation, has both elitism and ascription. Neither orientation 
is common to the United States. Yet, both nations are stable societies. Elitism in 
England is sort of a fashion and is no bar to social or economic mobility for the 
average citizen. In fact, some of the titled aristocracy who are technically at the top 
of the English social ladder have found themselves, in recent years, close to the 
bottom of the economic ladder. In other countries, elitism carries with it the evils of 
corruption, discrimination, and oppression and serves as a bar to creation of a 
stable nation. 

Values must be acquired over a period of time, they are neither inborn nor developed 
in an instant. They are a composite set of behavioral controls assembled after long 
periods of experience. Because values take so long to form, they are something very 
difficult to change. 

From values emerge p atterns of atti tude and behavio r. Stable^_valuei^i,^^jj^J^^ 
patterns of behavior a^. cSle^ system is characterized' bv 

a patlerii^ of BeKavior uniq - the dis clpline, the courtesies, and the manner of 

performing tasks - and this pattern is properly an institution. The organization 
itself- the general headquarters, the field commands, and the separate uni^ 
a reflection of the institution, not the Institution itself. Similarly, marriage is an 
institution, and the family is the organizational reflection of the institution. Within 
the United States, the adiievement value orientation of most Americans causes an 
institutional pattern of attitude and behavior directed toward "getting ahead" and 
creating a better life. This institution has been the basis for stock markets, mass 
production systems, the educational system, and other organized features of Ameri- 
can life. Thus, as described here, the organized features of a society are an out- 
growth of institutions within that society, and the Institutions are an outgrowth of 
values. 

VALUE ESTABLISHMENT AND INSTITUTION BUILDING 

The establishment of values and the building of institutions within a society are 
complex and time-consuming processes. The values held by an adult are primarily 
those generated during his childhood and school years. Once_yaJjJi e^3 are-lormed ■ .th ey 
are extremely difficult to chang e, if they can be changed at ail. To change them re- 
quires a retraining process which can involve many years. Since the patterns of 
behavior of a society are generally a function of the values shared by the adult 
population, the societal patterns may be equally unchangeable until a new generation 
with new values enters adulthood. However, when these old and new values are in 
opposition, the result can be conflict between generations and instability in the total 
society. The United States provides a current example of such a situation. The 
present adult generation (the age group over 30) grew up and became educated in 
a period characterized by depression and world wars. Sacrifice and the spirit of 
nationhood became institutions with this group. The generation now in schools and 
colleges are growing up under more favorable economic conditions, and the security 
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threats they feel are more remote. Hence, their values and institutions have a 
different base. The "generation gap," with its attendant conflict within the American 
society, is the result. 

Korea provides another interesting example of the effect of time on values. In 1945, 
Korea was liberated from Japan and split into two parts, one occupied by the Soviet 
Union, the other by the United States. The national values and institutions of North 
Korea and South Korea at that time were the same. However, both nations were un- 
stable and required outside guidance. The guidance given North Korea reflected 
Communist Ideology and hatred of the West. The guidance given South Korea reflected 
the democratic outlook of the free world. Now, after more than 20 years, the two 
nations are poles apart; their national values and institutions have significant dif- 
ferences. To unify these values and institutions would require at least a generation, 
perhaps two. The two Germanies and the two Vietnams are in comparable situations. 
Thus, time is a vital element in value establishment and institution building ; it takes 
time to develop them and time to change them. Value develop can 

hardly be listed as a short-term goal; it can never be depicted on monthly progress 
reports. 

W hat the n ar e the m ethods for bu ilding va lues and building institution s ? Actually, 

the. mgtbod sI^x...AC£Qiiding., to. 

i^lowing discussion will treat the matter under these two headings. 

VALUE ESTABLISHMENT IN CHILDRE N 

The life of a child is Influenced by his memberhsip in a family, his community, his 
school, and other sociological groups. Since his values will be influenced by all these 
groups, any program for value establishment must consider the role of each. To 
emphasize one and ignore the others could easily negate the entire effort. The school 
is particularly influential and also more susceptible to regulation by gove rnni e nt than 
most group s. The curriculum, the tethers, and the physical plant can be carefully 
selectea to support a given value objective. For example, school courses can be 
designed to support development of values such as achievement, universalism, 
collectivism, nationhood, etc. Communities are more difficult than schools to con- 
trol so that they support given value objectives. However, they can be controlled to 
some extent by higher government. For example, if universalism is to be a value, 
then all community agencies can be caused to provide equal treatment under the 
law. If nationhood is to be a value, public display of flags, community celebrations 
of national holidays, and publicity of national significance must be emphasized. 

It is within the home that the ability of a government to control value formulation 
becomes particularly difficult because the home is controlled by adults whose values 
are already formed and whose behavior is difficult to monitor. If their values coincide 
with or complement the desired national values, the task is done. If not, the "value 
engineers" (those who seek to influence the development or elimination of values) 
are contending with old dogs reluctant to learn new tricks. In this case, the task, 
although difficult, cannot be ignored, because the complete spectrum of influence 
must be considered in the development of values - none can be ignored. 

VALUE ESTABLISHMENT AND VALUE CHANGE IN ADULTS 

"^hreegeneral^^ are considered for value establishment or change in adults. 

The''nrst oflfiese is through en forced behayipjiJa3Lg2£tgn^giLBg£lfldS..oLii^ This 
method envisions the application“of'''an'aulKoriTarian structur adults 

that is designed to both direct and require compliance with set patterns of behavior. 
The armed forces are one of the best examples of users of this approach. The mili- 
tary institution is a mold which each new recruit is expected to fit from the very 




beginning. Initially, he does not fit too well; his patterns of behavior are seldom 
military. The approach used is to tell him what to do, watch him do it, help him if 
he doesn’t do it right, and punish him if he doesn't try. Supervision is continuous at 
the beginning and until such time as his behavior is conditioned. When it becomes 
conditioned, it is indicative of a value change within the Individual. The strength of 
these new values and the influence of them on all attitudes and behavior will grow 
with time. For the relatively new soldier, the effect of these newly acquired or 
changed values will tend to be limited to his performance while in uniform. For the 
old soldier, these values can become so strong that they affect all aspects of his life 
even after departure from the service. For many, the military institutions are so. 
strong that retirement to civilian life is a psychological shock. 

The second method is role playing . A role, like an institution, is a pattern of behavior, 
but not necessaHly a ^sfs^ valued pattern. In everyday life an individual may 

play the role of parent and provider and his performance is a relatively spontaneous 
product of ingrained values. But, to play some role with which he is unfamiliar tests 
his old values and may require establishment of new values. Schools and training 
programs of all types utilize the role playing approach. Students' in a military school 
are repeatedly asked to play the role of a commanding officer or staff officer as a 
means of developing patterns of behavior. The estimate of the situation is an example 
of an outline of a pattern of thinking which, through continuous use, becomes an in- 
stitution for a professional soldier. Role playing can be used rather effectively to 
change values and to create new patterns of behavior. For example, an individual 
within a fraternal organization may be one who is continually delinquent in paying his 
dues or bills. If this individual is placed in the role of bill collector and bill payer 
for the organization, he is forced to look at things from another viewpoint and will 
probably become the first to pay his bills and to demand payment from others. 
From this experience, he may change his values with respect to financial obliga- 
tions. 

Role conflict- or„„valu£. . ahgck is a third method and is a specialized form of role 
playing. Not only is the person put in a new role but the role is selected to either 
force or facilitate behavior that is in conflict with established values. The blackmail 
technique employs this approach. It is also used in mob organization- an individual 
can be caused to perform certain acts as part of the mob which he would never think 
of doing oh his own. The criticism/self-criticism approach of the Communists is 
a third example. In this technique the player is forced to overcome Inhibitions 
toward face-to-face criticism and denunciation of a comrade; he must learn to place 
organizational values ahead of friendship values. In general, this approach utilizes the 
philosophy that, if a person can be made to do something once, it will become pro- 
gressively easier for him to repeat the act again and again. And, as he repeats the 
act, the value basis for his performance shifts to make the performance easier. 
Stealing for the first time may be a value shock. But, if one gets away with it, the 
second and later acts become much easier to accomplish and to justify. 

- SOME VALUE GOALS 

Previously, it was mentioned- that" there is no single set of values that can be identi- 
fied as providing the ^ljest basis for nation building. However, in chapter 2, two 
v^ues_jwere^_^imp^^ in the presentation of the 13 guidelines. The first of these was 
reflected in guiderin^ ^ 7. ”A program of development must include the creation or 
strens’thening of a sp irit of nationho(j)d among_the people." Nationhood is a special 
form of group orientation and, as explained in discussion of that guideline, is of 
fundamental importance to national unity. The second value was contained ln,gjjijJg- 
line 8, "Development programs must Seek to create within the people both a desiip e 
and an ab^lity^ for self-improvement. " Here the value orientation involved is self- 
Improvementj a 'Icey "value base Tor" "^e creation of national strength. At least these 
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two values should be identified in the goals of a nation, and organizations, systems, 
and programs should foster their development. 



established 
pi'o'cess 



The dev elop ment of values and the development of patterns of behavior go hand-ln- 
hand. As imj^ied in previous discussion, patterns of behavior tKITWl’ggrtfFiia v 
values are relatively ea s y to develop . For other patterns of behavior, the 
*^iffic®™'“an3“”firne“Consuming especially if contrary behavioral patterns 
of institutional status —that is stable, valued and recurring. In a nation with in- 



are 



18 

institutional , ^ 

stitutignaL of behavipy ..which serve to stifle nationbuIldilEnd'lQrpr^o^ 

Mg.mal^t^fe,..tjie^UJldA^ htal . 

ORGANIZATIONS AND SYSTEMS 

Discussion thus far has spoken of values, patterns of behavior {institutions), and 
organizations in sequence. However, the progression need not necessarily occur in 
that order. Attempting to determine which comes first, values or organizations, is 
like trying to determine whether the chicken or the egg came first. Actually, it can 
be either way. The world is full or organizations and more are being created as 
populations expand and modernize. For oncoming generations, their values will 
largely be shaped by the organizations in being during their period of growth and 
education. So, . Qnthe 

other hand.....Q£ghnizat^ftfls c^q be foun^,^d tl]at are readily aunnorted bv existing value 
s ystems . A new relief or charitable organization can easily win support from Ameri- 
cans whose value system includes compassion for the unfortunate. Thus, when 
changes are necessary in a nation to convert it from a confusion of conflicting 
values, institutions, and organizations to one wherein these factors are mutually 
supporting, the approach egn be. Jpiy ard 

which can ch^ge values . Changing values has already been discussed. Attention 
now ~mil iocus on the creation of organizations that will be able to influence values 
^na institutions ♦ 



Man aspires to be a member of groups. He also realizes that coordinated joint ef- 
forts with others are necessary for certain things to happen. For these reasons, 
organizations are created. As societies become more and more complex and crowded, 
the need for organizations becomes greater. 



Some gr oups^a re— natural: that is, an individual is automatically a part of them. The 
FamlTy and th e co mmunity in which a person is raised are natural groups that can 
affect the lifetime behavioral patterns. Other gr oups are .lQinel. vo:|.] | fntaril v. There 
are primary groups and secondary groups'!" ' A prim¥rv group is chara b v 

intimate fac..e-tQ.Tiace associat ion and cooperation . It is .geiierallY^^ aii,.a nd Qanb e 
of fundamental importanc e in forming the attitudes and ideals of the individual. 
Again . the family is^^ an e e . Within a primary group the intimate association 
of the various 'members brings a certain fusion of individualities to create a 

total pattern and personality for the group. 

A would normally 

belayger^th^^ woul^^ ^fecting_ajtitui^jaa,^d 

idggj^Sj^f^^ A secondary group can confain'' prlma ^'"^grbu p^F 

'tKeCommm^ a secondary group, while its party cells are primary groups. 

A tj^ical national government is a secondary group of which all citizens are techni- 
cally a part,, /^et, this is a secondary group which, unlike the Communist Party, 
does not have; sprith ary groups that involve all its members. 

Some sg cQ.ndar|y groi|ip& are al so linkage groups -they link together other primary 
and secondary group's. uongress"'|i5Plfll*llMi'S"9tI01T“a function by linking political groups 
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of the population with the national government. A system is a dynamic c o mbin^fion 
of groups —primary, secondary. _and linki^yfi— with incorporatecl ins^;i^utiQ ^ that ^ 
serves a specialized function. Political systems, educational systems, and monSary 

■ c-Y-- I ■■ 111 - ■ 1 '' ’ ^ 

systems are typical combinations. 

Communication is the lifeblood of groups and systems . Through communication, 
ideas and' values 6an l3e"sirared'.'' l^ communication, there must first be 

a common symbology and language known to all parties which contains enough words 
and expressions for complete conveyance of thought. Secondly, there must be a 
means for transmission. Spoken and visual communications may suffice for certain 
primary groups, but, for secondary and linkage groups, more elaborate systems are 
required. Thus, in organization buildi ng, a key fa ct or is communication . Withou t 
an adequate language and' means ^ ^^o^ orgamzati^ 

An orsar^j^a^n can affect or control the patterns of behavior of its membership 
through one ar more of t hree general types of .powe r - co^gj^ye. 
social . Coercive power is based on the use of physical sanctions, suclT'a^ weapons 
and jails, to punish noncompliance. To avoid application of these coercive measures 
to him, the organization member would normally adopt the desired pattern of be- 
havior. Utilitarian power is a second and more acceptable form of controlling be- 
havior, This power relies on the use of material rewards, services, or status to buy M 
compliance. A typical employer applies utilitarian power to cause patterns of be- ^ 
havior within his work force, The_^tWrd^^_and_^^ 

gow^. This power involves a~ psycliological relationship belweSi^lfe 
anTTKose controlled. Those being cont roUM-JMUy their leaders ^ 

and, for 'these reasons alone, are 'wlllii]^ lo adopT^pa^^^^^ 
desired by the m . 



Most or ganizations e mploy a combination o f the three kinds of p ower. Within a j 
family, a child may acTr in^' T' "certain patterrTs^ricTI^o^' At ^ 

other times he may have to be rewarded for doing certain things or punished to 
force specific behavior. In the military, a commander may have the professionalism 
and rapport that make willing followers of his troops. In ot||ygir cases, a leader may 
have to rely on the leverage of efficiency reports, reQommendatiaii& for.,promotion, 
and Article 15 of the Uniform Code of Military Justice punishments to get the desired 
response. In all cases, the most desirable form of power is spoiail power. Reliance 
on utilitarian or coercive power is indicative of nonfully institutionalized organiza- 
tion. However, being realistic, it is rare indeed to find an organization capable of g 
relying solely on social power. " 



Organization building within a nation is a major part of the development of that 
nation. For national cohesion to be a reality, a complex of organizations must exist 
which unite the people, stimulate shared values, and promote patterns of behavior 
favorable to the national interest. Stated another way, c prganization.building seeks 
the national integration of a nooulatipn. Outwardly, this integration will, appear 
directed at such things as territ orial integra tion. sociolojKioal integration, economic 

— X ^ X* a _^^ijxi 1 j 



integration. 

■oblective of value inTe gration. 
and continuation of tlie otker processes. 



and political integrati on butjind^]^^ 

V alueTniegraiion. V alue integration is ultimat 






,e more f 



ely necessary for stability 



In the selection of groups for attention in the national integration process, effort must 
be directed to the formation or encouragament. .of:. the primary groups. These are 
the fundamental building blocks and first-level organizations for establishing value 
patterns . These groups serve the individual more than the organization so the needs 
of individuals must be identified, and groups that foster satisfaction of these needs 
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must be encouraged. The basic aspirations -physical security, social /economic 
justice, stable / predictable environment, ~ individual achievement, and group mem- 
bership — provide a good checklist for evaluatinef these needs since they focus atten- 
tion on ali c ^t^go'iaes ol needs , notjustm^w needs” The following quotation from 
a Department of the Army study emphasizes this point: 

"With respect to determining needs, the needs of people are not always easy to 
identify. The all-too-often practice is for a middle-class, vested-interest bureaucrat 
to project his verison of needs on the rural, alienated peasant. It is not uncommon 
to hear an American advisor remark that 'the only thing the peasant wants is a 
bowl of rice, decent living, and education for his children.' Massive economic proj- 
ects are then planned and supervised from Saigon. Defection rates soar and the 
people are apathetic, but this apathy is attributed to VC terrorism. 

Meanwhile, the VC offer the peasant hard work, economic deprivation and possible 
death. On the positive side, he offers the peasant long-range social justice and 
membership in a tightly knit primary group (cell) that provides a sense of belonging 
and involvement. The VC are sufficiently motivated to participate in suicide missions. 
This would raise serious doubts about the validity of our approach to winning hearts 
and minds." 

Thus, the Viet Cong, utilizing time-tested Communist methods have successfully 
involved the individual in small political and military groups that have procedures, 
programs, and objectives contributing to all his aspirations. There are few material 
benefits; yet, the peasant is enjoying economic and social justice within the group. 
Furthermore, these tight knit groups function to change the value base of these 
peasants. Hope replaces resignation and hatred replaces apathy. 

The success of the primary groups will be measured in the way that they stimulate 
favorable patterns of behavior and contribute to value formulation. However, one 
cannot simply create an organization, assign people to it, and stand back to watch 
good things happen. If the organization is not a logical product of traditional value s, 
its success can be insured only throusfh strict mana gem ent . Coerc^ o r utilitari an 

I - II -- I- »Ti -TTii~iini)Ww nr i<ii W i i « i | i i r i r~ . p..r„ , rj u i y i M iia W lw r iMMWiT'ni ^ 

measures be required xo obtain conformance with the set patterns of behavior* 

Also, such inducemehls may nave to be retained for long periods until behavio r 
becomes soontaneous and the suooortine value base becom^ established. Again, 
the Communists are masters oTTEls technique. Once an individuai la enusted into 
a Communist cell, his every action is watched and reported. Deviation from the 
prescribed standards can result in anything from reprimand at criticism /self- 
criticism sessions to unexplained death. Hopefully, it would not be necessary for 
a freedom loving government to go to the extremes of the Communists, the Nazis, 
and similar groups to control behavior, but it should never dismiss the necessity 
of tight control and management during a value change period. 

The family has been mentioned as a natural primary group. Its formation is not 
the result of a government act but a government can do much to enhance its useful- 
ness to the nation. First, there must be a place for the family to operate as a unit. 
Constant disruptions and segregations such as those found in typical refugee camps 
destroy much of the usefulness of the family. Every effort must be made to give 
the space and stability needed for a family environment. If the value base of the 
parents and elders in a family group require modification, it will be necessary to 
consider methods for changing their values while simultaneously controlling the 
education of the young along the new value base. Previous paragraphs described 
general approaches for this. 






Secondary and linkage groups and systems must be created to pomplete the frame- 
work for national integration. Territorial, sociological, economic, and political 
integration have been mentioned as subgoals of the national integration process. 
In most cases the secondary and linkage groups that are logically formed — the 
educational system, the postal system, the transportation system, the political 
system, and the monetary system— can promote all of these integration processes. 

Volumes could be written on the types of groups, organizations, and systems that 
could be developed in a nation to promote territorial, sociological, economic, and 
political integration. Detailed consideration of each of these is beyond the scope of 
this text but some general remarks that relate values to development are appropriate. 

VALUES VERSUS DEVELOPMENT 

Values and development do not vary directly although values certainly affect develop- 
ment. Some values can retard development, others enhance it. Their actual relation- 
ship is somewhat as depicted on figure 3-1, In this figure, values are represented 
on the vertical scale, development on the horizontal scale. Development as used here 
could refer to economic, political, or sociological development. The more restrictive 
values, such as those found in primitive societies, would be low on the vertical 
scale; more liberal ones would be away from the origin. The level of development 
proceeds to the right. Also shown is a limiting line which, in theory, represents 
the locus of maximum development levels which can occur for varying value sys- 
tems— the more restrictive the values, the less the development possible; the more 
liberal the values, the greater the development possible. A new nation might plot 
at position A; a more developed nation might plot at position B. If a new nation 
wishes to progress along the development scale, it must not only modernize, but 
the value system must be altered to support it. In moving from a position from 
point A to B it might follow the dotted path that envisions a slow simultaneous chang- 
ing of values and modernization to reach the goal. If too rapid a change is introduced , 
t he effect is a cultural shock that may be impossible f or a sp ciety^ to absor b. 




Figure Value base versus development. 
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The effect has been shown many times where technical innovation is introduced to a 
relatively backward society. For example, installation of Western style plumbing in a 
public building of a backward community would be a cultural shock. Few would know 
how to use the facilities or how to care for them and the system would soon be broken 
and clogged. Such an abrupt change could be made only if accompanied by extensive 
education and supervision. Even in the United States there have been disappointing 
results in some of the programs directed at the ghettos and other poverty areas. 
The attempted rate of change was simply too fast to absorb or not accompanied by 
enough education and supervision to make it work. 



Cultural shock can also work in a reverse manne r. If a developing nation undertakes 
massive educational programs and sends students abroad to study in advanced 
cultures in an effort to significantly change values, and these individuals are then 
turned loose in an economy that is still backward, the new intelligentsia can become 
extremely frustrated, if not revolutionary. Overall, value change and development 
should be treated as incremental processes which move together in slow fashion. 
Great leaps forward are sociologically impossible. 

THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY SYSTEMS 

There are two systems within a nation —the political system and the military system — 
that have particular influence on nation building. Remaining sections of this chapter 
will discuss these systems. 



THE NATIONAL POLITICAL SYSTEM 



The political system of a nation is a very special type of sociological system. It is 
a sy^em to which the principles of institution building are comple tely ap plicabl e. 
A shaky political . sys tem Is "one tliai (ioes!li'^" eWv political institu- 

nonalism: a stable system does. A high level of institutionalism within a political 
system requires many years to develop, if it can be developed at all. This fact can 
be shown by observation of the new nations of the world where political systems are 
typically immature and subject to frequent disruption. There are also some older 
nations (Latin America provides several examples), where fully institutionalized 
systems have still not evolved after many decades and the governments remain un- 
stable. 



The many new nations created since World War II provide excellent case studies of 
patterns of political system develop ment. One author^, in analyzing these, has 
noted a rather common pattern, which he~ describes in five steps: 



1. Independence and the establishment of a Western-style governmental structure. 
\^^2. Gradual disillusionment and political and social disintegration. 

3. Overthrow or major modification of the government structure. 

4. Reunification under a charismatic leader. 

5. Adoption of a new form of government, usually uniparty, that more closely 
meets popular needs and demands. 

Most of the new nations to which this observation applies are former colonies of 
Western-style nations. Key positions in the prior colonial administration were held 

^McKinney, COL John B., "The Pattern of Independence." U.S, Army War College Commentary, December J967, 
pp.4-11. 
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by citizens of the imperial power, and the general format of government in the colony 
was an extension of the governmental structure of that power. Normally, the number 
of colonials permitted to reach middle or upper class status was small. These 
colonials were well entrenched with the values and institutions of the mother country. 
Thus, when independence was given, the new nation was logically put in the hands of 
these Western-influenced intellectuals, and ^hey set up a government mod eled aft er 
the one they knew best —that of the imperial 






Unfortunately, the Western-style governments seldom proved compatible with the 
values and culture of the native population. Thus, in time, the incompatl bil itv..of ^jr^e 

systen^y^ith.,the tr^itional values aM 

tion of the en tire sy~8tem .\Vnat'' followed was a coup or some form of internal war. 
Often, a serres''"of'"'i struggles occurred until, finally, one strong man or 

charismatic leader surfaced and brought stability to the nation. Under this man, 
a new political system was created that was more compatible with the values, culture, 
and needs of the population. Most often this system would be based on a single, 
small, dominant political party, although several splinter parties may be present. 
In some instances, this new system failed and was replaced by another system or a 
series (Ghana, Pakistan). In other cases the new system weathered the storms of the 
first years and continued in power (Korea, Egypt, India, Burma). 



The patterns of evolution of political systems in these new nations give emphasis ^ 
to one of the first points to be considered in the development of a nontotalitarian 
political system in a nation -thgt s ystem mus 
of theriatioj^ It follows thali" as societi es 
'poiTtical systems. There is no ideal form. Although the system of the United States 
is democratic and applicable to the American setting, it may be completely un- 
suitable for direct adoption by another country. This does not mean that archaic 
tribal and other traditional systems within a nation should be expanded to form a ’ 
national system. However, easting sj^stems ,sho as the, s t artin g j 

point. Not to do so. i a. -irari ting "^ullura lslioc^ and c'o^fi^cT!'^or eventual mo^ 
tion of the system, these traditional system8*^'iTf"Tli5ffit evolutionary modification 
as in all modernization processes. The challenge is to modernize t l 
rate that meets national needs withou t In^cing ch r 

" II nil- • - T -I- 



apid a change. 



, 

vary from nation to nation, so will the 



A new government will derive its initial legitimacy through one of several ways. A 
former colonial power may have held popular elections to select the new national 
leaders. In this case, the individuals selected would likely be those who had led the 
drive for independence or otherwise distinguished themselves as nationalistic. In 
other cases, the new government may be formed from the leadership element of a 
successful coup or revolution. But, whatever its source of initial legitimacy, it 
must seek to maintain and strengthen this legitimacy by tying itself to the traditions 
and culture of the nation and forging a stable system therefrom, > 



Benaufig immat 



artici oate in 

,'i,LU)iiii I iim wiiiiMwiiSiwtiiWiwiw 
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ie 



rs an 



the 's vsteni. the g(^i^nm e^eS ro.ojs 

djperson|gjjhn,^j^^ TA'bs^'ihdiylduais collec- 

party " or parties that serve as the 



peopi 

^nd educatS 



^w are, 

tively comprise a "parley "or parties that serve as the seed from which a national 
political system can grow. In time, the extent of party activity would be expanded to 
absorb more and more of the general population as they develop a political aware- 
ness. At the beginning of this situation, a government would have few, if any, elected 
positions, and these would be restricted to the national level. Subnational leadership 
positions would be filled by appointment. In making these appointments, the appointing 
authority can traditional local political, systems by naming traditi onal 
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leaders to posts. As thes e leaders now enter the new political system they bee 

g|a B umijaJjjiangJhs.p ia..iKabJihfc^^ 

the entire system . On the other hand, if the traditional leader sarenDy-passedTiP 
natural resistance to change will be introduced. 

Each nation will evolve its own political systenn. Again, there is no particular form 
that has universal applicability; however, there are some characteristics of a stable , 
highly_..institutionalizeA... gaYg .rnmen L _ th a t appear to have gener ar^applicabil^ ^^^ 
these characteristics do provide a checklist for analyzing a political system. 



^ necessary characteristic of any organizatioh during changing times. 
An organization must be prepared to modify its internal structure and programs to 
meet new challenges. So it is that political organizations must be flexible and adapt- 
able if they are to grow. The Prohibition Party of the United States was organized in 
1869 and, although still alive, has never been a threat because its restrictive name 
and platform make them inflexible. On the other hand, the Republican and Democratic 
Parties have greatly modified their platforms in keeping with the times and are still 
hesilthy political organizations. Many military governments that come into being 
following coups lack adaptability and deny themselves any chance of long tenure. 



a. government is. the mor e instUuUona^e ^^ 

Complicated in this sense refers to a large number of subunits within the govern- 
ment, each designed for some functional purpose and each with the authority and 
experience to function. These governmental agencies will be headed and staffed by 
persons who are part of a system equivalent to a civil service and who reach posi- 
tions of authority through apprenticeship in lesser positions. In this manner, the 
individual agencies become institutionalized themselves because their patterns of 
actions are highly influenced by precedent. They follow a course of action that cannot 
be readily upset by the demands of a single individual. So it is in the United States 
that there is a very slow rate of change in the way things are done in the depart- 
ments of government despite changes in the Presidency and the Congress. Being 
a comj>licated form...Qf bmitiii w hich 






sRu atipn _als ^^ ^ ^ gives, s1^blil LY.'toJi^ new hatibnnHen 
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While being complex, a government must still be ca pable of making decisions . Re- 
sponsibilities must be defined so that the man^ agencies can^periorm iheir func- 
tions without excessive interference from other groups. This is not to say that a 
system of checks and balances among the branches of government is not desirable, 
but , such a system should be designed so that decisions and actions are not un- 
reqspnsbly delayed or stopped because of complex review and approval procedures. 

r^LfloY^ijn^nt must -- -be..- a 9 C<mrt ^^ Uie p it must serve in the public 

in'tea?ew,“ “not in the interest of the officials xnSn^lves. Popular elections are a 
pe^oefiii vvay of making the government accountable; all forms of dissent, including 
revcjiution, are others. 

A goverhme p.t must have internal unity . There must be general consensus among 
indiv^qalS; on responsibilities and procedures for performing func- 

tions and resbivlng conflicts. Esprit, morale, and discipline are as important to a 
political organization as to any other organization. Without them, energy is wasted 
in intertiai squabbling, and.ihe stage is easily set for coups and revolution. Develop- 
ment and intnirnai unity go hand in hand. 
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e a government of the elite, the church, some ethnic group, or the military, 
ability by members of all social groups within the political system is a 
tic of an independent institutionalized government. Ideally, the govern- 



ie people comprise a ’’we" group; that is, the people consider the govern- 
as ’their government, not the government. 



THE NATION-BUILDING ROLE OF THE ARMED FORCES 



The military system is potentially one of the strongest, if not the strongest, of the 
national systems. It plays many roles in the nation-building process. In many nations 
it controls the political system. The pros and cons of military involvement in the 
affairs of government have been the subject of countless writings. Whether one agrees 
with this involvement or not, it is a fact of life in many societies. Although many 
examples can be cited of ineffective or totalitarian military regimes, other examples 
can be noted where the military have performed a stabilizing mission by taking the 
reins of government and keeping them until an orderly transfer is made to civil 
government. The military is inherently a strong contender for power. It is hig hly 
in stitutionalized and Tae comes a logical repracem' e'hr'Tor'a^ciY^ 

fails io instltu tionairze^rfsSliniT^' ^'fe etf ecl'ive governme nt Ho w eve r , t r acii^ 

tional military institutions — rigid discipline, courtesies, single person control, 
etc. -often differ from those institutions considered typical and desirable in a civil 
administration— consensus, compromise, etc,, and this makes long-term military 
control difficult to maintain. 



The armed, forces to internal and external..afiiairity . This is their mission. 

If they are not the government itself, they are part of its forces of authority which 
the government will rely upon to maintain its position of leadership. Their role in 
internal security will be discussed in detail in chapter 4. 

The military is often a major contributor to the modernization of the nation. The US 
Army has played a continuing role in the development of the United States since the 
early 1800's. Security was provided by the Army to the early settlers in the West. 
The Corps of Engineers has always had a civil construction mission. Military units 
are organized to be self-sufficient so are ideal for Economic and social betterment 
missions in the more remote areas of the country where use of civil organizations 
is impractical. Engineer, signal, and medical units of an army have specialized 
equipment of great value in these programs. The use of this equipment on civil 
projects assists the nation while training the military personnel. But ''sisjcaciig©*'' 
the term most often used to describe such civil assistance tasks, has benefits other 
than the tasks themselves. First, these benefits provide training in a variety of skills 
for military personnel, many of whom will later utilize them as civilians. Also, 
performance of these tasks can stimulate a favorable relationship between the 
population and the military as a representative of the national government. However, 
civic action can also be dangerous— it can conflict with development of a desire and 
an ability for self-improvement among the population. The emphasis mu st be on 
gg Mielpin^Jhe people helpjhem^ elves and no t on taking over poaul'al^on resp^ibilities; 

Mj.^,| j^ay■y■,■UIvL^I;^ ,,, have the. .al:^i^li1|Y to respond rapi^^^ •^l^m^s of ^ ^jaaster . They 
can protect ai disaster agarnst IboVln^ 'evacuat^^ in supplies, 

establish refugee areas, and perform emergency construction tasks. No other national 
organization has comparable capability. While providing relief and assistance during 
these emergencies, the military can once again gain states in the eyes of the popula- 
tion and promote the commitment of the people to the national government. 

Perhaps,jthfi .most imDortant...r.Qle that the military has, other than its security rol e, 
is one as value changer and national integrator. In previous sections, the difficulties 
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of changing values in adults were discussed and the military was identified as one 
organization with methods capable of molding and changing values in adults. The 
military is almost unique in this respect. It has one language, one set of rules, one 
uniform, and other features of unifying character that apply to the total member- 
ship. This standardization promotes the equalization of values among the member- 
ship. If the military enlists or drafts its membership from the total population, it 
will promote national integration. Ethnic, religious, and other sociological differences 
tend to be erased within the armed forces. The military can be the base for social 
ch ange^ within a na t i on. Educational and training programs for armed forces per- 
sonnel can cause or force changes in thinking and patterns of behavior. Sanitation, 
personal hygiene, and citizenship programs are typical of such programs . The 
military, once engrained with the des ired soci al standards, can be used to enforce 
social chan ge in a po pulation. In this role the militaryDecomes a soc ial pol ice 
force and can be used to lorce cleanup of commumues, to administer preventive 
m^SKine programs, and to teach civilians subjects of importance in creating social 
change. 

In spite of all the positive contributions a military organization can make, it is still 
a very expensive organization. Every dollar spent on it is a dollar not available for 
some other purposes. A government can assume that it will never have the funds 
to support all organizations and programs to the extent their proponents wish. 
Hence, expenditures on the military must be balanced along with the many other 
needs of a nation. The types of units and equipment selected for the military must be 
those best suited to protect against real outside threats and possible internal prob- 
lems. Highly sophisticated equipment, although great for the military image, is 
particularly expensive to purchase and maintain and may actually detract from the 
total military capability because of the resources it diverts. 



In general, a military organization will be necessary for both external and internal 
security missions. In organizing for these missions, it can also promote the nation- 
building efforts if it does the following: 



1 . ^ 

dedication, and others that ^'constitute a mol 
formation or value change among the membership. 



ior^ of discipline, uniformity, 
can be used to promote value 



2. It should be a r eflection of the total population . All sociological groups should 
be given '"^uar opporlumVy io enter There should be no sociological 

bars to promotion, or assignment to a pairticular duty. The officer corps should not 
be privileged duty for an elite group. 



3. Advancement^^sho^ 



4. Training 
should be 
to 



programs 

tailored to sha 



although normally directed 
e or chani 



toward military functions, 



If~necessary, educational programs not directly related 
to military mi ssions7 s^ be created to further promote this value change. 



: r 6. The nailitary should identify with the people, avoiding the we-group/ they- 

;v ' ^ The military should not seek favored legal, social, or economic., status in 

general populationrdsle facilities or behavior should 




7. Forces should be well -trained in their missions and well -indoctrinated in 
their authority and responsibilities. In performing internal security miss ions they 
s hould no t alienate the population and any fore e usey'’s!iou^TBe pr^s^^ 

OTM rni natp, — it ,,oi -n- n.iaiuu , 

CONCLUSION 

Nation building is a dynamic process. All citizens, all organizations, and all systems 
are simultaneously a part of it. The role of each and the ability of each to contribute 
to nation building will be a function of their respective value bases and capabilities. 
If a country contains societies with divided values and multiple standards, its chances 
of reaching maturity are low. Only when a nation has a national society with shared 
values, institutions, and culture will it have the full potential for social, economic, 
and political stability. There is no fixed objective ^in^iia^^^ It is^congj^tlv 

toying- As agnation mo'derniies^jE?~'gjd^^ 

institutions„m ode.rnize to. support, d Thes^ ct|^)qges,.shQuld.,be . evolitu^narv 

and slow, not abrupt and. radicaL but they must be maae and the mechani sm prov iaed 
for Or(Terly'‘cfian^^ ~ 








CHAPTER 4 

INTERNAL DEFENSE-SECURITY 



INTRODUCTION 

As emphasized in chapter 1, one of the basic human aspirations is physical security — 
the protection of one’s self and family from physical harm. This aspiration is in- 
stinctive among human beings. An element of physical security is a secure environ- 
ment that is a prerequisite for the development of lasting political, economic, and 
social institutions. The term ’’secure environment ” in relation to internal defense 
can be described best in two ways: irom the stan dpoint of the_lna umbent government , 
and from the standpoint of the indi^nduar me^^ the population. F^m iK'e gov - 



ernment's 



Q 



view, the type of secure environment visualized will permit 



orderly progress of the government’s nation-building programs and the uninterrupted 
execution of goveimm¥n i funct^ i^^^^ !^rom the st^^ the individu^ member of 

the' population, a secure environment is one wkich 

from terrorists or criminal elements, permits him to pursue chosen goals, and pro- 
vides him with a choice in political aff^s 7Aroough tnere are criminal elements in 
any society, the citizen must feel that the government security force is providing a 
reasonable degree of protection from adverse elements and that a reasonable capa- 
bility exists to identify and punish those who violate personal rights. The population 
has no choice but to support the force that provides the most protection— legally 
authorized government or insurgent. The secure environment provided by the security 
forces assist in the restoration and/or maintenance of public confidence in the legal 
government. 

The security aspect of internal defense is, therefore, based on the philosophy that 
before and during the nation-building effort, a stable, secure environment must be 
established to counter terrorist activity and other forms of insurgent attack. The 
nation-building aspects cannot effectively take place unless the population and its 
environment is afforded a reasonable degree of security. Nation building and security, 
the basic objectives of internal defense, must work hand-in-hand for the effective 
prevention, elimination, or neutralization of the subversive insurgent who has as his 
goal the overthrow of the incumbent governnient. The security forces must win 
;victories to provide the law atid order necessary for a nation to be built. Progress 
■i^ anhot take place withoiit law and yr^er. Howeven security victories are nm de- 
j^'Sive in an insvmgehc y. Measure^ton5uild_^!!^^^!^ejleMs^^ As will be pointed 
later in iMs chapter, the seciurity forcesc^ do much to assist the nation- 
bjjilding process while accomplishing the primary mission of providing security for 
the population. 

geciurity requires cooperation of the population with the government security forces. 
'f^Gurity encompasses all aspects of the environment essential to the maintenance 
growth of a nation. The ultimate goal of security is to prevent advanced sub- 
insurgency by creating and maintaining an atmosphere of law and order and 
peace wit^^ which nation building can insure growth through controlled 
eCiOhOlhiic, and political change. Security, therefore, d 2 gg,.Jiot_,guggortdae 
rather, it supports progress and development . 

i ._v i I'"'. 

Throughout^ 'Chapter the terms ’’security forces” and ’’security operations” will 
be used. Poe olarification, security forces are primarily the incumbent government’s 
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civil police, paramilitary, and military forces charged with the responsibility of 
detecting and defeating a subversive insurgency. In its broadest sense, security j 
forces may also include such personnel as census takers, tax collectors, and cus- ^ 
toms officials. The degree of participation by the police, military, and other types 
of security forces will vary as the insurgency's level of intensity fluctuates. Security 
operations are primarily those operations conducted at any level by the security 
forces directed against armed insurgents, their infrastructure, and support system. 

It also includes those other types of security operations to suppress the level of 
crime that is noninsurgent affiliated; i.e., routine-type police operations. Examples o f 
security operations directed against the insurgent element are populace and re - 
sources control and cpunterguerrilla warfare operations. Security operations can 






also include count 



rence operations. 



POLICE FORCES 



BRIEF HISTORY ON THE ROLE OF POLICE FORCES IN INSURGENCY 



Insurgencies stem from a variety of causes ranging from a desire to eliminate cor- 
rupt governments, to seek independence, to eliminate foreign influence and control, 
or to satisfy basic expectations. COL George Bonnet, a French military analyst and 
historian, defined the aim of insurgent warfare as the takeover of power by means 
of destructive and constructive techniques applied to a definite procedure and em- 
ploying the active help of the physically and morally conquered population. In recent 
history the Sino-Soviet bloc, making use of anticolonial movements and wars of 
national liberation, has made such warfare a principal weapon for achieving political 
and military goals. The Sino-Soviet bloc has instigated and encouraged unrest and 
uprising and has been quick to take advantage of, and to support, locally-inspired 
insurrections and disorders. While goals and objectives differ in various parts of the 
globe, the initial tactic and technique remain fairly consistent -attack the base of 
law and order. Generally, insurgency begins with lawlessness and gangsterism inte- 
grated with propaganda appealing to resentment against legal authority and the pre- 
vailing economic and social conditions. Once a foothold has been established, armed 
bands are formed and terror tactics initiated; then liberated zones are created from 
which psychological, political, and military offensives are conducted against local 
authority, the government, and the armed forces. If successful, the final step is the 
establishment of the provisional government. 



It is during the initial stages, when criminality is being organized and se curity 
thrf ateqed of 

enforcement and control. It is here where control of the population is a key factor 
for tne poK^er Claus described guerrilla warfare as "a people's war" that 

"depends on the intimate support of the population as a whole." Without such support. 



the police themselves become particularly vulnerable targets of the insurgents. The 
Communists have refined this to an art. A look at the role of the police in world 



areas where insurgency operations have occurred is; of particular interest and sig- 
nificance. 



Until recent years, the pattern for insurgency in Southeast Asia consisted of small- 
scale raids, road ambushes, murder, robbery, sabotage, terrorist activity, and 
attacks on outlying police stations. With few exeeptions, police organizations were 
dominated by the military, were usually under iforelgn montrol, and were frequently 
used as a force to suppress nationalism (¥ietnam, 1946-64, and Indonesia, 1945-49). 
The police organizations were poorly organized, badly trained, and ill -equipped. 
Where specific efforts were ultimately -made to reorganize and train the police and 
to charge them with specific responsibilities for the maintenance of law and order, 
impressive and successful results were achieved. This was the case in Malaya 
(1948 — 57) and the Philippines (1942-54). 
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In Africa, as in Southeast Asia, police agencies were dominated by the military 
under foreign control (Tunisia, 1950 — 54; Algeria, 1954 — 62; and French Came roun, 
1956 — 60). During the Tunisian Revolution, police were used to repress nationalist 
political agitation. In Algeria, the role of the military and the police frequently over- 
lapped, The police often took orders from the army, although they were not a part 
of the army. In 1956 the Algerian police failed to acknowledge their impotence in 
dealing with the increasing number of terrorist attacks and failed to appeal to the 
military forces for assistance. These factors contributed to insurgent success. 

In the Middle East, military men have been prime movers in revolutionary activity. 
Police, under effective government control, were used as tools to suppress political 
foes of the regime (Egypt, 1952; Iran, 1953; and Iraq, 1958) and, more often than 
not, were subject to the influence of the government of the day. To all intents and 
purposes, the police played a subordinate role in such operations. Police did not 
function independently of political pressures and were effectively neutralized. 

The Far East picture provides a related pattern. In the Korean revolution of 1960, 
the police were used as an effective arm of the administration to suppress opposition 
activity. In the Chinese Communist Revolution (1927—49), the police performed 
various functions, many not directly related to law enforcement. The police lacked 
cohesion at the national level. Most provinces maintained their own local police with 
no effort at coordination with lateral police agencies. Their use as political tools of 
oppression was not unusual. Under the federal structure, there was no complete 
control over, or integration of, police activities of the states. The police system 
suffered and security was weakened as a result. Subsequent to 1949, Mao Tse-tung 
concentrated on rebuilding a police system with both uniformed and secret police 
organized along Communist lines of control. 



This pattern was established in the Communist takeover of Eastern Europe in 1944 — 
45. There, local Communist parties relied heavily upon the support of occupying 
Soviet troops and also upon the police over whom the Communists normally took 
control in the initial establishment of postwar coalition governments. The Communist 
monoply of power in each country since that time has been based upon secret terror. 



The police, then, or law and order which they represent, a r e unquestionably the pri - 
Piap iar ^^^^^ iorlTn^^^encv. ln,Jhe initiair.Stlgi^lxeml^^^^^ 

|3oliC ^e must be cont r olled, rbhlioye^ f or neut ralize d by any means . Conversely, the 
^nclipnben^ do all in its "^po^^r'^to and strength of 

p^olice as an internal security arm. Where the insurgents succeed, new politically 
police, under rigid party discipline, become the principal means of main- 
control. The Communists have recognized the critical value of police control 
^|f;COihmunity or nation. Unfortunately, such has not been the case in developing 
l'.,’Vybere emphasis has been placed on military force. This misplaced emphasis 
in many developing nations where the major problem is not an e:idernal 
internal security. Nevertheless, the primary efforts of some developing 
.directed toward building military forces rather than competent, reliable, 
qualified police organizations. 

POLICE FORCES OF DEVELOPING NATIONS 

^abbreviated historical role of police forces in insurgency, it is con- 
te to comment briefly on the type police force structure, roles, 
, and current problems. 



ie. boqcerned, most police forces of developing nations are cen- 
nationql government. This organization is contrary tp .tHe 





decefitralized type of police organization found in most developed nations of the 
world. In many developing nations of the world, the tribal chiefs or village headmen 
still function as the principal authority as in the days of antiquity. In other areas, 
the police forces are mainly military or paramilitary in structure. 

Whatever the general form of structuring, the police of a developing nation generally 
operate from a unique position, in that they norni ally function i n four separate but 

the Bocial , political , admiffirative. and t^^al. ¥hr^^ 
role of law enforcement involves the police function as a basic social institution; an 
agency of social control. As a social institution, it is indispensable in preserving 
public order and controlling security situations within the framework of civil law. 
This can be a factor in keeping dissatisfaction, inherent in the nation-building proc- 
ess, from crossing the threshold from legitimate opposition to subversion and 
violence. The development of the police, as a social institution, should keep pace 
with other institutional developments. The police must be able to assume responsi- 
bility for the protection of broadening freedom. They must anticipate and prevent 
crime and terror which jeopardize these freedoms and interfere with overall na- 
tion building. The political role which exercises the government's enforcement 
authority involves the police as a government institution. Here the police stand as 
the center of power in governmental operations by virtue of their security mission. 
The administrative role bridges the gap between the national government and the 
people of the rural areas as well as the inhabitants of more sophisticated urban 
areas. The tactical role involves those offensive operations, primarily referred to 
as police operations, necessary to maintain the public peace. Public peace, created 
by the police, should secure individual freedom, protect territorial boundaries, Eiline 
the people with government goals, and establish a united faith between the people 
and their government. 

To accomplish these roles, the police force should have an intelligence capability 
to detect incipient insurgency and a capability to cope with small banditry or guer- 
rilla activity. In addition, it should have the capability to perform the normal police 
functions peculiar to the environment. These capabilities are necessary to defeat 
or neutralize insurgency in its early stages. 

Developing nations which do not possess these capabilities have some real problems. 
The police of many developing nations are poorly trained and inadequately equipped; 
have inefficient organizational structure; are corrupt and venal; and have few, if 
any, records. In many cases, police personnel are illiterate; when standard police 
methods fail, or are unknown, they too readily resort to brutality and other re- 
pressive measures to enforce obedience to the nation's laws. These laws may, in 
themselves, be outdated or inadequate to the nation’s needs. This is particularly 
true of those countries whose judicial systems were originally based on a colonial 
power’s legal system. In many cases the laws required to control a colony are in 
direct opposition to those required to regulate an independent society. For instance, 
laws to enforce segregation in colonial African countries are totally intolerable 
after independence. In general, many police forces of developing nations are ill- 
prepared for the job which may set the stage for the existence or even the survival 
of the government they support. Because the police cannot do their job at this critical 
time, they are often decimated by the growing insurgency forces. For example, 
during the first days of the Dominican Republic insurgency, nearly one-third of 
the national police were trapped and executed by the rebels. In some developing 
countries, police have so incurred the hatred of the population that even if they 
survive they can hope to receive little or no popular support in their response to 
contain an insurgency. Thus, as the police effort fails and the situation continues to 
deteriorate, major military forces must be committed to stabilize a nation and 
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provide the law and order during the interim period in which a new police force 
is created. 



GENERAL PROCESS OF CREATING AND MAINTAINING SECURITY 

The objectives or goals to be accomplished by security forces must be clearly 
established. Regardless of the nature of these forces (civil police, paramilitary or 
military), a cohesive security plan must create in the population a feeling of personal 
and psychological security. TMs security can be provided in many nations by simply 
extending government police services into areas of the country where none have 
before existed. The existence of different ethnic groups and the unfavorable tradi- 
tional relationships established between these groups and the government are only 
two of the many variables which complicate creation of government police services. 
Methods of overcoming these variables which will threaten success of the security 
plan must be considered and agreed upon at the outset. 



Maintenance of law and order, a facet of security, is one of the fundamental responsi- 
bilities of government. In most countries this is the responsibility of the police — 
using the term "police” in the broad sense to include various agencies of government, 
such as carabinieri, gendarmerie, constabulary, and so forth, where they exist. 



During the various stages of insurgency, the insurgent is considered a criminal. His 
objective is sought by illegal means and he employs the full range of criminal tactics 
so as to collapse the incumbent government. Therefore, these actions of the insurgent 
come under the purview of the police. The police are the ir^tial security force de- 

tendiQg._again st_jai 

erosion of pubUco^er. The most effective and economical method of dealing with an 
insurgency is to prevent it. The earlier the police can meet threats against the na- 
tion, the less it will cost in money and manpower and the less interruption will occur 
in the vital process of nation building. Historically, those nations which have been 
prippled by insurgency reflect the fact that their police forces, even though para- 
military in nature, have been unable to cope with the insurgent movement in its 
early stages. In many respects, law enforcement officials are a real first line of 
defense whereby the fate of government and nation hang in the balance. 



]^,reover, the police are a sensitive point of contact between government and people, 
j|!|9fe to the focal points of unrest, and generally more acceptable than the military 
al . Jce^pers of order over long periods of time. The police are frequently better 
trmhed and equipped than the military to deal with minor forms of violence, con- 
spiracy, and subversion. Also, the legal restraints imposed by government which 
normal freedom are more readily accepted by the population if enforced 
^police rather than by combat elements of the armed forces. 

^ the growth of insurgent movements in a nation, the police will be required 

jflieir capabilities in some areas of operation more than normal. Police 
ence operations, to include informat nets, and populace and resources control 
insurgent infrastructure are examples of the police services that 
Haphasis in a progressing Insurgent environment. Police services in a 
vary from a relatively large force in the metropolitan area of the 
if a one-man force in a small village or at the lowest administrative 
y'iri^ment. Even with the one-man police force, the framework is es- 
ii^de for police intelligence and populace and resources control. When 
4he insurgency increases throughout the country, the emphasis in- 
p pplice, operational areas. Ernergency laws or regulations fq^her 
i, in, deyeloping the framewprk of police ^eryices and rnuet.^^e 








.'‘'j..L’jDxseC 



Police intelligence relies heavily on information supplied by infdof^ai^tis* Many of 
these informants in the more densely populated areas represent ths 10w©8^\order in 
the society. The police by their very nature are required to maintain oontact with 
this element of society to prevent disorders as well as apprehend those who cause 
them. Planned surveillances and observation reports are other elements which round 
out police intelligence. 

In a developing insurgency situation, the requirements for certain types of intelli- 
gence may require more deliberate efforts on the part of the police to infiltrate 
subversive organizations and to maintain surveillance of their activities. In the rural 
areas of the country, where the population is more sparsely located, information is 
available to the police from public-spirited citizens as well as complainants who feel 
they have been wronged. To a greater degree, police intelligence results from per- 
sonal knowledge of the area, the population, and personal observation of activities. 

More stringent controls are required over the movements of the population and 
critical material in the insurgency environment. The controls must be supported by 
a vigorous public relations program or psychological operation (PSYOP) activities to 
preclude alienation of the population from the police agencies or armed forces which 
represent the government. The blame for suppressive controls must be firmly placed 
on the insurgents, and authorities should point out that the controls will be relaxed or 
eliminated as insurgent activities are reduced. The population must be educated 
completely regarding control measures, citing the emergency regulations as the 
legal basis for the controls. As mentioned earlier, when police services are extended 
down to the lowest administrative level of government, the framework then exists 
for establishing the required controls. 

To control the population, individual identification systems must be initiated; a 
house-by-house Census conducted; and, in areas where the insurgents are extremely 
active, passes for movement into and out of the area may be required. Police should 
possess the capability of conducting special operations designed to sc^^®en the popu- 
lation and identify insurgents, their sympathizers, and deserters or absentees from 
the armed forces. 

Controls of critical material consist of manifesting supplies for movement; authen- 
ticating sources of materials; and, in some cases, requiring permission to purchase 
certain items. Restrictions on quantities in the possession of Individuals of certain 
types of material may be required. ' 

To complement both types of controls, a system of static eheclcpotnts sho\ild be es- 
tablished on the transportation routes in the area with mol^lie checkpoints or road- 
blocks to operate throughout on an irregular and unanno;wnced schedule. Mobile units 
should also conduct special operations in response to poljic.e, Intelligence which identi- 
fies methods employed by subversive groups to circumvent colitrol measures. 

In the insurgency environment a one-man rural police force will seldom be capable 
of performing his duties without assistance from ISilllUtary, paramilitary forces, or 
some type of auxiliary police organization composed' of ''Oitlzens from the area. The 
absence of this type of assistance usually mOans' that police services cannot be ex- 
tended to those areas; therefore, ’ hation-bulldihg programs have little chance for 
success. 

In the organizational or psychological offensive stages of insurgency, a police auxil- 
iary force in support of the rural police organization could be adequate to provide 
security for the population; and perhaps could be effective earlier in preventing 
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subversive activities. However, as the insurgency develops, a paramilitary-type 
police organization or military police unit will be required to augment local police. 
Large groups of organized insurgents operating in an area will, of course, require 
the commitment of the military forces of the nation to neutralize these elements. 
Several countries throughout the world have successfully tailored paramilitary 
police organizations to back up police in providing security. The Philippine Constabu- 
lary, Iranian Gendarmerie, and the Italian Carabinieri are forces that successfully 
provide the muscle for the local police when required. 

CONCEPT OF POLICE-MILITARY PHASING IN SECURITY OPERATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

The fundamental purjppse, . of t^^ is to maintain the, security of the nation and 

create an aimoSMere ol^tability witm government can restore^ preservj e. 

o r improve the econom ic^ polltieal^.^and a naiio n.~ Sesarity .ffippr a- 

tions .are normally bblTce or police-oriented operations. Provided the police have the 
capability, their oasic objectives are to maintain law and order and detect, suppress, 
or prevent insurgency from developing into its expansion stage. 

Insurgent actions are criminal actions. The insurgents by their very nature must 
operate outside the law. They commit overt acts, such as murder and robbery, and 
they also commit covert acts such as the infiltration of legitimate businesses. Often, 
the insurgent forms an alliance with the criminal to accomplish the total disruption 
of law and order and achieve the overthrow of government. In practical terms, 
Lenin's discourse {on partisan warfare) advocates an alliance between revolution 
and crime. 

Police phasing in security operations is based on the capability to maintain law and 
order; detect the initial movement of an insurgency; and, within limitations, suppress 
the insurgency and restore law and order. When the insurgency progresses to the 
latter part of the eiqpansion stage, the insurgent normally surpasses the police se- 
curity capabilities to combat it unilaterally. 

Figure 4-1 depicts the police-military phasing in security operations. Security op- 
erations are police oriented during the early stages of an insurgency and military 
oriented during the latter stages. However, police actions will still be a vital part of 
the. total effort despite the predominance of military operations during the insurgent 
militarization stage. 




PHASE 

NOTE: For purposes of IMs illuslration, prsinsurgerrcy and post militarization phases were arlderl. Also, the illuslralion does not rleprct an 
insurgent consolidation stage because the chart assumes victory by government security forces. The organizallonal and psychological offensive 
stages were combined for ease ol lllustratien and explanation in refeiance to response measures. It shtxrirl be further noted that grapiticfrepfe- 
sentaliondf thought are never without error as they are incapable of shewing all of Ihe possible varialionp and exceptions. Vet this can Com- 
municate rapidly the essence of a complex thought. 



Figure 4-1. 







PREINSURGENCY PHAS E 

The first problem during a preinsurgency phase is to detect and recognize an insur- 
gency potential. Therefore, an intelligence system should be developed early because 
the factors leading to an insurgency are not always obvious. {Intelligence aspects in 
response to insurgent threat will be covered in detail later in this chapter). Prefer- 
ably, the danger should be eliminated while it is still only a potential. 

During this preinsurgency phase, the survival of a sovereign state relies upon the 
maintenance of law and order. Public peace inherently affords a social orderliness 
within which governments can induce change without violence. In essence, the police 
are the first line forces that secure peace. The success of the police in maintaining 
public peace depends upon sound operational and organizational structure, en- 
lightened enforcement techniques, and preparedness. 

The pre insurgency phase is the time when t he govern ment g ets most for its mone y 
b^ mi ^venting an Insurgency I mpl'em in the amoun ts 

requii:fa;L Jjl.Jjii^" very ^tiere is little visible threa^^ 

insurgency, public apaliiy o¥ren ^Wents a government from allocating resources 
and taking appropriate measures. 

ORGANIZATIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL OFFENSIVE STAGE 

Provided the insurgent potential was not detected during the preinsurgency phase, 
the initial problem for the government during the organizational and psychological 
offensive stage is again to recognize the existence of the insurgent threat. Once 
recognized, the government can respond with nation -building and security activities. 
Most of the response during this stage, as in the preinsurgency phase, will be in the 
area of nation building. The main effort of the government should be in the political 
area by addressing itself to the solution of the grievances that have been highlighted. 
In so doing, the government addresses the people rather than the insurgents and 
seeks their loyalty and confidence. 

With respect to security, both the police and military have a role in responding to the 
insurgent organizational and psychological threat. The police would normally have 
the dominant role and the military would have a minor, but important role. During 
this stage, the military must be able to assist, as required, in the containment and 
reduction of the threat. It must also be prepared to defeat the threat later if the 
police are not successful in defeating the insurgency. 

The police forces can provide a significant capability for detecting, identifying, and 
suppressing the insurgency. To accomplish this, the police must be organized, 
trained, and equipped to control and reduce insurgent activities. This involves both 
the use of suppressive measures that are aimed at the destruction of the illegal 
organization and the use of protective actions that will isolate the insurgents from 
loyal and neutral citizens. This means that the police seek to reinforce the loyalty 
of the people who are not against the government while rooting out the disloyal 
insurgent. 

Out of necessity, the expansion of populace and resources control receives emphasis 
to permit efficient utilization of resources. Such nationally coordinated measures 
as the conduct of a national census, the use of identification cards, and the control 
of personal weapons or explosives would be employed by the police. However, some 
control measures will only be required in particular areas; therefore, considerable 
latitude in the application of some control measures should be accorded to the 
regional or local government. 
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Police intelligence plays an important role during this stage by providing the first 
indication of an organizing subversive infrastructure, and hence an impending emer- 
gency. Indications of an insurgent organization are difficult to pinpoint because 
corresponding insurgent overt and covert activities are structured similar to an ice- 
berg, The insurgent overt acts may appear as simple misdemeanors or as felonies 
while, in reality, they are acts against the government or acts to finance the in- 
surgency or enhance the insurgents' position. An example is the murdering of gov- 
ernment officials and the replacement by insurgent sympathizers. Other examples 
may include robberies, smuggling, and vice operations to finance the insurgent 
activities. Vice operations also have the added effect of undermining the morality 
of the nation. The insurgent covert acts may include the infiltration of labor unions; 
legitimate businesses; government agencies and other influential agencies; and 
organizations, such as schools and fraternal organizations. The insurgents also 
develop front organizations and their infrastructures. 

Because of the similarities between organized crime and insurgency, identification 
of the insurgent is difficult. However, the collection, analysis, and evaluation of 
police statistics and police intelligence obtained through normal law enforcement 
activities and criminal investigations provide a source for insurgency indicators. 
(Note: A listing of insurgency indications may be found in Appendix g .) 

EX PANSION STAG E 

By this time the presence of an insurgent should be quite evident because of the in- 
creased terroristic and other overt activities. During this stage, the insurgency is 
characterized by mutually supporting political efforts of the infrastructure and the 
combat efforts of the guerrilla which are beginning to emerge. The combined in- 
surgent efforts should make their presence even more evident to the government. 
At this time, the government may choose to ignore the insurgent threat due to em- 
barrassment of the obvious loss of control of the populace or impose more stringent 
measures to stop the insurgency from progressing any further. 

The complexity of the insurgent situation that confronts the government during this 
stage must be fully appreciated by the authorities and the people. The initial presence 
of guerrilla activity during this stage may appear to be solely a military or police 
problem. Such an evaluation generally produces a strong temptation to seek a quick 
and decisive victory leading to a "so-called” permanent solution solely through the 
adoption of a vigorous and unrelenting offense against elusive guerrilla forces. 
Moreover, conducti ng extensive co unter^uerrU^ warfareoperatmns at t he expense 
of other cbnslructi^ p^ may aiTSH8f8'"tne poplllfSSoiiTTI^e people may tend 

fo regaM™ffi8"'"'g(5V5WTO as a"'''s'ource or nairas smenv'bnd believe it to be incapable 
of dealing with the small mobile guerrilla bands, Furthermore, the guerrilla forces 
will do everything possible to entice the governrpent into taking reprisals against 
innocent people so as to increase the alienation of the population from the govern- 
ment. 

If the government concentrates exclusively on the guerrilla, the infrastructure will 
be relatively free to continue to spread and to increase its influence over the popu- 
lation. Overemphasis of effort toward either the guerrilla or infrastructure leads 
to an imbalance in the government response and presents areas of relative weakness 
where insurgent gains may be possible. This is the stage where the ^overnmept may 
introduce military force s. The police and"1!ll'ritary ' forces must work together un3er 
a single authority to defeat the dual threat of the insurgent infrastructure and guer- 
rilla force. While attacking these twin threats, the government must continue pro- 
viding for the expectations of the people through nation-building programs. It must 
also decide just how much of its response can be in the form of providing security 
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for the population and how much of its response can be in the form of nation biailding. 
To make this decision for a given area, the government normally designates priori- 
ties for the allocation of resources. This determination is not an easy task because 
the insurgent has the initiative of choosing his time and place for action. 

There are many other factors of insurgent activity during the expansion stage that 
tend to confuse the nation in determining priorities. One factor is that the insurgents 
seem to be everywhere until an attempt is made to find them. Likewise, security 
forces seem to be able to move everywhere while insurgent elements exist in the 
. same area. This vague and ill defined geographic location of the threat is a source 
of confusion in designating priorities and may result in either unfounded confidence 
or despair on the part of the security forces. 

Another confusing factor in designating priorities for the allocation of resources is 
that normally the insurgent actions are viewed a little differently, depending on the 
level from which observed. When viewed from the national level, each action may 
seem small and local in nature and the sum of such actions may appear too wide- 
spread to reflect a pattern. When viewed from the subnational level, the insurgent 
situation may be easier to appraise. By analyzing each small area in light of in- 
surgent activity, government activity and other pertinent data, a determination can 
be made if the government, the insurgent, or neither side is in control. By examining 
all of the areas within their political boundaries, regional and local governments 
can estimate their degree of control. This determination allows the government to 
make logical assumptions regarding insurgent activities and to formulate its own 
response through the designation of priorities. However, the government should not 
assume that the degree of control is the only criterion for designating priorities for 
the allocation of resources. There are other factors, such as population density, 
location of food producing areas, and location of critical facilities, that are equally 
important considerations. 

After considering all factors, the government can designate priorities and establish 
zones. For example, zone one may consist of those areas which are under govern- 
ment control. Zone two may consist of areas where neither side has established full 
control. Zone three may consist of those areas in which the insurgent leadership has 
established control by the use of a powerful infrastructure or guerrilla forces. 



At first glance, it may seem, that since the government controls zone one and the 
insurgent controls zone three, zone three should be selected as the initial target for 
government response. It may appear that the government should take immediate 
action in zone three to deny the insurgent organization its base of operation. How- 
ever, the insurgent, unlike t he gove rnment, does not need a specific bajafi ^from which 
to con3uci TSs oper^^^ aniS 0 he does have on^, it is rncjMle hidden in 

remote areas. Consequently, the govj&rnment mav t^ace first priorlt-V_io zone one t o 
protect the governnient base from the insurgent. Priority may be giveri^ 
zone one because tliese‘‘*areas^sually have the greatest population concentration and 



generally are richest in resources. Once the priorities are- established and zones 

ji' till 11 i rr i- T - i m iii - 

nated, resources should be allocated. 



Because the primary target of insurgent activity is the people, resources must be 
allocated and measures taken to protect them from insurgent activity. During this 
stage, the police through the conduct of populace and resources control measures 
attempt to provide the population with security from insurgent attack and coercion. 
Emphasis should be placed on those control measures which tend to separate the 
people from the insurgent. In addition, populace and resources control measures are 
further exploited to identify and isolate the insurgents and their sympathizers. 
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Because of the Increased amount of populace and resources control measures during 
this stage, the population must be convinced through psychological operations that 
the measures applied are not aimed at the people but rather at the insurgent who is 
robbing the government of time and other resources that could be better applied to 
the nation-building goals. Also, the police forces may need to be expanded to support 
the increased control measures. 



During the expansion stage, the military forces take on a more prominent role, The 
military will primarily orient their resources on the guerrilla. If required, the 
military force can also support the increased level of populace and resources con- 
trol. However, their primary tasks during the insurgent expansion stage are to 
deny the insurgent entry to critical government areas and conduct operations in 
remote areas to harass and limit guerrilla operations. 



The insurgent infrastructure also requires the allocation of resources. The infra- 
structure is normally attacked by the use of police methods in zones where govern- 
ment control exists and by the military, political, economic, and psychological re- 
sources of the government in those zones where control is lacking. 



Paramilitary forces may be raised or e^anded as required to supplement the police 
and military forces. Intelligence and psychological operations would be greatly in- 
creased so as to respond adequately to the increased insurgent threat. This will be 
emphasized later in this chapter. 



MILITARIZATION STAGE 



When the insurgency progresses from the expansion stage to the militarization 
stage, the insurgents have already surpassed the police ability to maintain internal 
security. Now, the military become an important security force. The government 
faces an immediate danger of military defeat. Even though other insurgent activities 
continue among the population, the imminent danger of military defeat must be 
averted if the government is to survive. During this stage, the combat needs of the 
military normally take priority in direct proportion to the level of danger of an 
insurgent military victory. Other activities and actions involved in nation building 
continue only after security is provided. However, defeat of the insurg ent military 
forces will not be decisive if the infrastructure continues to fibuHsii‘''an(i the Deoole 
are not protected. 



As implied, the military effort on the part of the government is predicted upon its 
ability to undertake combat operations successfully. The military capabilities must 
be greater than those of the insurgent guerrilla force. As the guerrilla forces in- 
crease, the government must concentrate its resources to defeat the guerrilla units ^ 
or at least to reduce their ability to engage security forces in open combat. 

The general response taken by fhe milttafy force depends to a large extent upon the 
giTeridlla method of operation " If the guerrilla forces organize for conventional mili~' i 
tary operation, the logical response for the government force may be to engage the y 
insurgent using standard military operations. On the other hand, if the guerrilla 
remains dispersed to avoid open battle but concentrates sufficiently to cause severe 
government attrition, the government faces a dilemma. QgSg^Stratmn of military 
forces permits the spread of insurgent control to those are^v^IiSr^ government 
strength has been reduced. Conversely, failure to concentrate invites piecemeal 
destruction. In dealing with this dilemma, the government should accomplish thre e 
bas^c ta^ks . The government should iirstjgrojndes^ 

for its own survival . These areas will” not'mall^ Ee popul^^ and sources ) 

of critic ai resources that are essential to internal defense efforts. The next task is J 

■* " 
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for the government to expand those opera tions (intelligence, psychological, populace 
and resources control, and courSergilerHirawarfare operations) thajLiWil l dire st the 
increase of insurgent'' forces. The third task is combat operations to destroy r^- 
m ainin g guerrilla units and to harass insurgent havens. Areas under government 
control should be expanded and with each government success, psychological opera- 
tions should generate a spirit of optimism and an expectation of eventual government 
victory among the people. After the three tasks are accomplished, the nation-building 
aspects of internal defense should be accelerated and given greater prominence. 

A more detailed analysis of the specific measures taken by the military forces during 
the insurgent militarization stage will be covered under the counterguerrilla war- 
fare section of this chapter. 

Th e param ilitary forces have an important mission during the insurgent militariza- 
tion stage". They can be used to perform static security and self -defense -type mis- 
sion s, thus relieving the regulap jmi)ita.ry__^forc^ 

texgue rrilla warfare operations. Tlie paramilitary forces can also reinforce golide 
forces In the" coni^^^ of populace and yespurce s control, Before assuming gre^r 
i^eipdnsibiii^ considefation should be given“lo^"a33^ training and increasing 
the firepower and mobility of the paramilitary forces. Also, so long as the manpower 
involved is not required for use in regular military forces or in other government 
supporting assignments, paramilitary forces should be expanded during the insurgent 
militarization stage. 

The police forces would continue to conduct police type-operations as an integral 
part of military operations. Police may perform such operations as searches, se- 
curity of roads and bridges, interrogation of detainees, and intelligence and security 
of vital installations. Also, the police would normally continue their role in populace 
and resources control and in the detection and elimination of the infrastructure. 
During this stage, the police may have to rely upon military and paramilitary support 
to impose increased restrictions and direct actions; e.g., curfews and resettlement. 
As contraband lists are increased, as rationing is imposed, and as resources control 
is expanded to cover production, transportation, storage, and utilization of critical 
materials, some paramilitary and/or military assistance to the police may be also 
required for the control of resources. 

. POST MILITARIZATION PHASE 

This phase normally commences when the government's combined military, para- 
military, and police forces have successfully curtailed the insurgent military arm, 
and the political, social, and economic developments of nation building are taking 
effect.. Actually, the government's security efforts have been successful in restoring 
a climate of law and order within which the government can function and progress. 



Even though hostilities are on the decline, the security forces still have an important 
role. The military contimi | e with their counterg uer rilla warfare mission to destroy 
completely the insurg^it^ arm. The polfc^ continue with iiheiFp rimary ac- 

to detect and eliminate iite remaimngln- 

surgent infrastructure. 



SQntrfll 1 

paramr i T^r y-.-..£a c c fi.8.. with their miaslon of 

PSaatoS and intelligence and psychological opera- 

tions are increased. 



Actually, the post militarization phase is a critical period for the government. The 
return to "peacetime", conditions should be as rapid as possible to prevent alienating 
the population, yet tempered to assure orderly and lasting return to political, social, 
and economic development. A government should not assume that it is winning the 
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battle because of a lull in insurgent initiated activities. The insurgent leade\ 
revert to a less active stage almost at will, according to the insurgent ri X 

advantage. The rtrere reversion of intensity to the "expanision stage level” X 

just a temporary expedient or the exploitation of a particular opportunity on the pal'i, 
of the insurgent leadership. However, the ability to change the nature of insurgent 
operations is restricted by the effectiveness of the complete integrated and coor- 
dinated internal defense effort and by the impact such effort has on the insurgents. 

If guerrilla actions revert to a lower stage after prolonged effort at the militarization 
stage, then it is possible that this change in degree of emphasis has been forced upon 
the guerrilla by his inability to sustain a successful war of movement. If the insur- 
gency was supported from outside, the cause for regressing to a less active stage 
may have been a weakness in the amount of sponsor nation support, or' in the insur- 
gent leadership, or it may have been the sustained effectiveness of the integrated 
and coordinated internal defense efforts, or some variation of the above. It is im- 
portant that the government realize that the insurgent forces have suffered a setback, 
have had their activities disrupted, and are, therefore, particularly vulnerable to 
immediate government attack -psychologically, militarily, and politically. 

Hostilities during this phase may also be ended by both si^es agreeing to a negotiated 
settlement. In this case, diplomats will be required to end the hostilities and estab- 
lish conditions for effective nation-building tasks, 

COUNTERINSURGENT OPERATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
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Figure 4-2- 



Counterinsurgent operations will become the major internal security effort in.jni 
active insurgency . These are operations conducted by security forces (military, 
paramilitary, or police) to defeat or neutralize the insurgent element and organiza- 
tion whether it be a part of the infrastructure or military arm. In one respect, 
security operations and counterinsurgent operations are nearly synonymous when 
applied to internal defense. However, there are other security operations which are 
not oriented on insurgent elements.. These other security operations are commonly 
referred to as routine police-type operations having the objective of suppressing 
common criminal activities; the objective of counterinsurgent operations is to get 
rid of the insurgent element. To divorce the insurgent element or threat from society, 
means security for the population and favorable conditions for nation building. 



The two primary and 'mutually supporting count erinsurgent operations are counte r- 
gii e r ri li a war? are operations ~a^ popinace‘"‘anH~*Te^^^ op erat ions. To 

enhance tne^se prtmary operations, there must be effective intelligence and psycholo- 
gical operations —two of the essential activities of internal defense. Also, to insure 
unity of effort for security operations, proper and effective command and control ^ 
are necessary. Command and control should projdd_e the_ brr>ad g^nftrf^li ^ 

overall coordination of security measures at the national level with maximum de- 
centralTzaHcnTI^^ executio n. Emphasis, should be placed on b^rational freedom and 
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iijitiative at the regional and local levels, for local authority is vitally necessary to 
•^insure successful and swift exploitation of local opportunities and rapidly changing 
circumstances. 

Counter.guerrilla-W ^ri:S^fi 9Derat|pf^,^ , a y ^ g ii l i ^ r v - t y ^ ^,,,^^^ QDex.atiQns .direct ed 

primarily against the insurgent military arm . These operations are basically a mili - 
tary function and I^apohslbilit^ warfare operations are generally 

conducted during a later stage of insurgency when the insurgent threat expands to a 
military threat. 






. Populace and, resources contro l operations, are PQUce-tyoe ope raUons directed p ri - 

inBurgenrapp,arAtp...,^ y .controUing Jkfi.j afflai]^^ 

/)l ,of a nation . These operatijsa§....ai:£ ..ai:imam^^ However, when 

1 . activities exceed the capabilities of police, military forces are em- 

ployed in populace and resources control operations. These measures are conducted 
before, during, and after an insurgency. As a general rule, the restrictions imposed 
through such measures become more stringent as the level of insurgency increases. 



Both intelligence and psych ological operation activities are instrumental m 
cess of counterguejcr illa warfare and populace ancLri&SQurces c ontrol operations. ~To 
a great extent, the effectiveness of counterinsurgent operations andthe malmenance 
of security depend heavily on the productive results of intelligence and psychological 
operations. While these two activities vary in application, tenor, and intensity, they 
constitute the all important common denominators for counterinsurgent operatio ns. 

POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL OPERATIONS 



INTRODUCTION 

In insurgent situations, the key to the success or failure of either side is popular 
support. Claims have been made that insurgency can succeed with as little as 10 
percent active support of the population and as little as 1 or 2 percent actually 
bearing arms. It has also been claimed that with less than 20 percent of the popula- 
tion actively supporting the incumbent government, that it can defeat the insurgency. 
From this, one could infer that the great mass of people has no bearing on the in- 
surgent situation. This might be the case if the population could resist the advances 
of both sides and remain absolutely neutral. However, remaining neutral is not al- 
ways possible. Rather than being absolutely neutral, the people are usually in a state 
of either "positive'* or "negative" neutrsilism, depending on how the problem is 
viewed. An initial problem in internal defense is to transform the population into 
"positive neutralists" or at least to keep them from being "negatlve^ neutralists," 
i.e., leaning toward the insurgents. 

The gaining of popular support, or the "h earts and minds" of the peo ple, may be 
consid^ered the main battle of internal def ense . After gaining this support/ the"act^ 
locating and neutralizing of the guerrilla becomes less difficult, and the tasks of 
nation building can be more readily accomplished. 

To free a country or a portion of an area from the effects of insurgency, part of the 
response is to defeat the armed guerrilla. This is normally done directly by the 
armed forces. Here the objectives, although sometimes difficult to attain, are easy 
to understand. In the case of nation -building activities, the objectives are again 
comparatively easy to comprehend; however, it is difficult to determine how either 
of the foregoing activities can be successful until some degree of influence over the 
.population is effected. 
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It is apparent then that a great deal depends on the population in the implementation 
of the internal defense. In recognition of the significance of the problem, internal 
defense must provide measures for the control of the population and resources. The 
measures required to attain an effective control of the population will generally re- 
sult in the effective separation of the insurgent from the population. Also many of 
the measures that are used to gain and retain control of the population are more 
commonly referred to as populace and resources control, These are police-type 
actions undertaken by a government to control the populace and its material re- 
sources or to deny access to those resources that could further hostile aims and 
objectives against the incumbent government. Populace and resources control meas- 
ures also include measures that contribute to the protection and welfare of the 
civilian population and the maintenance of law and order, 

OBJECTIVES 

Basically, there are three prim ary 9 biectives. pf populaga reflonrcea cyptrni . ^ 
These objectives are to sever the supporting relation g[?i,p b»»i_w_«asn t^ifi..p Am^iation angl 
ths. gas.rri.jja> to detect and n&utralize the insurgent apparatus and .activities ! n the 
community , and to provide a secure physical and psychological -envi rQnment for the 
population . 

With regard to the first populace and resources control objective, the counterguer- 
rilla warfare objective is to neutralize the guerrilla force. This objective cannot be 
achieved if the guerrilla is able to receive a constant flow of support from the pop- 
ulation, The guerrilla-population relationship is a two-way channel. The guerrilla 
receives all types of support from the population, to include food, money, weapons, 
equipment, clothing, intelligence, the use of hideouts, recruits, etc. The population, 
in turn, receives guidance, advice, instructions, propaganda, and "protection" from 
the guerrilla. This supporting re^tiqnship must be severed through populace and 
resources control. 

i'fr»iililil"liMaV<il I 

The tactics of Mao Tse-tung do not include a real distinption between the guerrilla 
and the civilian. In the revolution waged in China, there was an attempt made by 
the revolutionary force to identify itself with the civilian population. For example, 
in 1948 at Sunchow, north of Nanking, countless Chinese civilians dug thousands of 
trenches around nine Nationalist corps, making the use of their mechanized units 
extremely difficult. Some of these civilians came from as far away as 700 miles. 



General Chu Teh, Commander of Mao's Eighth Army, Stated: 

"Comrades, the people not only contribute their wealth and energy to the prose- 
cution of the war, but also enter active military service as regulars and guerrillas. 
They should fight behind the enemy lines, create disturbances, cut off communica- 
tions, capture enemy foodstuffs and war materials, report about the enemy, send 
messages and serve our troops in many other ways." 



The security forces must not only physically sever the link between the guerril la 

tM-Pop UiatLon ■ bat, must ^also ~cfesrr2iv. 'tne ^Mologi^rret ^^ 

insurgent and the populac e. Psychological operations cain&ecmisiaered as a primary 
means for separating the populace from the guerrilla. In taking action to sever this 
supporting relationship, security forces should either discredit the stated goals of 
the guerrilla which appeal to the people or reorient the people toward new goals. If 
populace and resources control operations are conducted without any thought being 
given to discrediting the guerrilla goals which appeal to the people, the people may 
look upon most populace and resources control operations as police state methods. 
The result could easily be an increase in insurgent support. 
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The problem of mutual support between the guerrilla force and the population cannot 
be finally resolved until the activities of the i^ psurgent infrastructur e in the com- 
munity are halted. Otherwise it is like cutting a leaf from a plant only to have the 
plant grow another leaf. What has to be done is to get at the whole plant — roots, 
stems, and leaves. This analogy leads to the second omective of populace and re- 
soi^ceB control - detect ..and 
com munityT^ 



The function of this apparatus is to provide direction and control to the insurgent 
movement. To understand the insurgent movement, the insurgent apparatus should 
be analyzed.^ 

"To detect the insurgent apparatus," the security forces are obligated to know its 
composition. "To neutralize the insurgent apparatus and activities" implies both 
physical and psychological interruptions and harassment of the insurgent activities. 
There may be many times when physical harassment of the insurgent apparatus is 
impossible; however, this insurgent apparatus should be constantly subjected to 
psychological pressure. 



Simultaneously with the attempt to neutralize the insurgent apparatus and activities 
in the community, security forces should create an environment in which the populac e 
feels secure, both physically and psychologicall y. This is the third objective o f 
populace and resources control. The security forces have to protect the people 
against the pressure and influence of the insurgent. When the people assist the gov- 
ernment, stop supporting the guerrilla, or inform on the infrastructure, the people 
have to be assured of both physical and psychological security against insurgent 
reprisEils. Normally, a physical barrier as a fence or the presence of a large govern- 
ment military unit does not really make the people feel secure. To be assured that 
they are safe, the people will normally look for positive action that indicates that the 
insurgent apparatus is destroyed. They must have confidence in their security 
forces. 



Populace and resources control operations support the progressive activity of nation 
building. They also work hand-in-hand with aggressive pscychological operations, 
counterguerrilla warfare operations, and intelligence. All of these activities, never 
working in isolation, assist in j>roviding a_ sec ure environmeni. 

/, CONCEPT OF DETECTING AND NEUTRALIZING THE INFRASTRUCTUR E 

Before discussing the concept of detecting and neutralizing the insurgent infra- 
structure within a community, two preliminary remarks have to be made. First of 
all, the concept that follows is applicable in both urban and rural areas and varies 
in application and intensity depending on the degree of government control in an 
area. Secondly, since members of the infrastructure are considered as criminals, 
it is normally the responsibility of the police to bring these insurgents to justice. 
However, the members of the infrastructure are not "average" criminals, sihce 
their mission is to overthrow the incumbent government. In doing this, they greatly 
rely on covert intelligence methods to keep themselves informed. In fact, the infra- 
structure is generally a highly covert organization. To eliminate this organization is 
a full-time job for any security force. The police have many functions to perform 
including the - apprehension of criminals; however, they normally do not have the spe- 
cialized manpower necessary for the detection of a highly covert insurgent infra- 
structure. To be fully capable of countering the insurgent infrastructure, the police 



I 



A type of insurgent organizational structure is described in chapter 7. 
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have to be augmented with these specialized personnel who are trained counterintelli- 
gence agents skilled in conducting clandestine, counter subversion operations. They 
must also be knowledgeable in the acquisition and handling of covert sources, in 
technical and physical surveillance, and in conducting complex interrogations. 

The elimination of an infrastructur e normally involves two basic steps . The first is 
identification a nd the second is apprehension. Stated so simply, it may seem as though 
this concept is relatively easy to achieve. Unfortunately, the opposite is true. The 
neutralization of the rank and file will not mean the elimination of the infrastructure, 
and the insurgents in the higher echelons must be the real targets. The police, 
through its augmented counterintelligence medium, is concerned with the elimination 
of this infrastructure. Success will not come with the apprehension of just a few of 
the leaders, neither will it be necessary to round up 100 percent of the leadership. 
Most of the leadership should be brought into custody and the remainder so harassed 
and frightened that they will consider giving up the struggle. 



Rank and file rec ruitment is one insurgent. .QrganizatiQnal activity tha t makes the 
infrastructure particularly vulnerable to Identification. R egardless of how selective 
the insurgent leadership may be and despite its investigation of the prospective re- 
cruit, the police can be in a position to outwit the insurgent. If the insurgent's re- 
cruitment target has been previously contacted by the police and is cooperating with 
the government, the infrastructure can unwittingly recruit a police intelligenc e 

the irfrag truc t m;g__,a^^^^ is i n a position.to 
furnish, ioformation that is requir^Tor 13entificatm 



Of course, the police cannot specifically identify all the individuals the insurgent 
will approach. Therefore, they might have to locate many people who agree to co- 
operate with the government. The police can bait the insurgent by having its sburces 
become particularly attractive to the insurgent for recruitment. The source can be 
trained to act and talk as though he is violently opposed to the government and dis- 
posed to doing something about it. 



Early in the existence of insurgency, the insurgent has a need for people who are 
willing to commit criminal acts; e.g., robbery to obtain funds, assassination, and 
terror. The police would normally seek to recruit these individuals as informers 
first; however, there is no guarantee that a known or suspected criminal will remain 
loyal to the police, and his disloyalty may compromise some police operations. A 
considerable gamble is involved when police recruit an unsavory individual in an 
attempt to penetrate the infrastructure. 

There are other types of individuals who are also considered prospective sources 
to be used to penetrate the infrastructure. The insurgent organization will normally 
require a variety of skilled services; e.g., doctors, chemists, locksmiths, printers, 
etc. These and other professional and tradespeople are the types of people the police 
attempt to recruit for penetration. 



The police may also recruit another type of individual referred to as a casual sourc e. 
These indi:sdduala..j::fiPQ i±w^^^ ,qpd..hfiaii]>'mtheIacU?^t^y around lliein . 

Their observations are made in the normal day-to-day pursuit of their livelinood' 
and private life. This casual source can provide information that could lead directly 
to the apprehension of insurgent members. What is observed and reported on susr 
picious activity provides leads the police agency can develop. 

Only a few, if any, of the types of people just mentioned may ever reach the higher 
echelons, and the process is slow. To reach the higher echelon, penetration should 
be effected early during the expansion of the insurgenct hierarchy. 
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The recruitment of police sources for penetration and the processing of information 
they produce take time. The police will not normally begin apprehension when the 
first bits of positive information are developed. Before making apprehensions, the 
police will want to know as much as possible about the structure and modus operand! 
employed by the insurgents. Such information will be valuable in developing Polic_^ 
operations : e.g., surveillanc e, interroggticm. and search and seizu re. Once appre - 
hension begins, the police should be prepared to execute apprehension on a mass 
basis , striking quickly and attempting to wipe out the infrastructure in one stroke. 
In essence, police operations require time and a considerable amount of different 
types of sources to provide information before the apprehension phase begins. With- 
out this, the apprehension phase may fail. 



When the police agency believes that it has a reasonably accurate picture of the 
infrastructure and has enough penetration sources to make a number of specific 
identifications within the structure, the apprehension phase would normally begin. 



However, before commencement of a effective apprehension phase, the governme nt 
must provide the proper legal authority for the police ag ei^v. This means mai a state 

of enaergency migiii hav^"‘i'i!i™"'tie yeclaFec!,"''"per^ police to make arrests, 

searches, and seizures without warrants, if necessary. Further, the writ of habeas 
corpus may have to be suspended so that subjects may be held in custody, not neces- 
sarily for an unlimited period of time, but at least long enough to permit proper ex- 
ploitation of the subject through sound interrogation. Ifthi^lW^ ^ authority is no t 
granted^ the police may be severely handicapped . In fact, tlie police may fail in its 
mission even though it has properly prepared itself with good sources and informa- 
tion. 

In theory, it is possible to neutralize the entire infrastructure with only one source 
located at the lowest level of the insurgent organization. He may know only the 
identity of his immediate leader and the identities of a few of the other members of 
his particular cell; but he probably will not be able to identify members of other 
cells. The theory is that the police could simply arrest the immediate leader and . 
known members of the cell; the apprehended leader then is persuaded to inform on 
other members of the cell and his superior. This chain reaction continues until the 
entire infrastructure is apprehended. 

Unfortunately, it is not this simple. There are many factors involved that may pre- 
sent obstacles to the police. One obstacle may be that the insurgent who is to be 
apprehended may be killed while attempting escape. Also, if the insurgent is suc- 
cessfully apprehended, he may refuse to divulge information under interrogation. 
Or, if he does divulge information, it may be so late that it cannot be put to effective 
use. 

Another obstacle results from the insurgent evasive activities making detection and 
penetration difficult. These obstacles may prevent the apprehension of the entire 
infrastructure. Therefore, it is evident that more than one penetration source is 
required within the insurgent organization to provide information in depth. 

In most cases, the penetration source will only be able to furnish a limited amount 
of information. Investigation, surveillance, and interrogation must, therefore, provide 
the rest. For example, assume that the penetration source is just an ordinary cell 
member and only knows the identity of his immediate leader and where he lives. 
Discreet investigation of the leader’s neighborhood may provide clues to the identi- 
ties of those under his command. Surveillance niethods may then possibly confirm 
and add to other data collected. Through these police activities, the police may 
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discover that the leader receives his instructions through a post office letter bo 
Surveillance, a long and tedious process, may then reveal the courier and other 
leaders. 

All possible information concerning the insurgents who are earnaarked for appre- 
hension must be collected, recorded, and studied. The police should know as much 
as possible about the target's daily movements, his habits, and his idiosyncrasies. 
This will be useful both in making the actual arrest and in the interrogation that 
follows. Whenever possible, the police should make the arrest in such a way as to 
preclude other members of the insurgent organization from knowing about it for a 
reasonable length of time. The more information the interrogator has in advance 
about the subject and organization, the better chance he has to accomplish his mis- 
sion. 



W.hgii_.ill£_anc 3 Lehgngion phase begins , the police should not be too concerned about 
the structure, history, activities, W<3 modus operandi of the insurgent organization. 
It should already have this information and now be concerned with apprehending the 
members oLTke-organization who are already identified. The interrogators then can 
be employed to get that inforrnation necessary to apprehend those who are not known. 
Of course, some of the infrastructure will escape, but most likely they may have to 
leave the area. This is expected and really does not matter if the bulk of the insur- 
gent leadership is apprehended. 



The objective of the police is to neutralize the infrastructure by having insurgent 
members under government control and physical restraint. It is recognized that this 
cannot be accomplished with a 100 percent efficiency. Some insurgents may take 
evasive action, but generally identify themselves in the process making themselves 
relatively ineffective. They cannot expect to return to the area with impunity. Even 
if they do return and attempt to reconstruct an infrastructure, the subordinate lead- 
ers and the rank and file are either completely incapacitated or intimidated beyond 
usefullness. The police, experienced and alerted to the threat and fortified with an 
existing network of informants, is in an excellent position to deal with an attempted 
revival of insurgency. 

FORCES AVAILABLE TO SUPPORT POPULACE AND RESOURCES CONTROL 

The principal area of operation for populace and resources control is the civilian 
communitjy. . Since the civilian communities usualiyliave some form of law and prefer, 
a logical assumption would be to build on the security system which is already 
available -the police. 

Building on the law enforcement system ( the police) as a base for n ponu1ace_and 
resources control offers a number of ad^gjvtages: first, it frees the military to 
pursue essentially military tasks; second, the police are familiar with the environ- 
ment and the people; third, they usually possess portions of the various populace 
and resources control operational requirements, i.e., physical plant, communications, 
limited armament, etc. Further, the police, as opposed to a military force* usually 
is familiar through long usage, with the basic law and order techniques needed to 
maintain security within a community. Finally, to build on and utilize the police in 
these operations insures against a disrupting upheaval of authority which may result 
from the introduction of outside military forces. 

The extent of insurgent activity is usually such that the local police system, as nor- 
mally established, cannot handle all of the populace and resources control measures 
required without modification and augmentation. An initial modification might be to 
set up a program of recruitment and training to increase police strength. Mdst police 




intelligence systems are normally not adequate to handle the vastly increased re- 
quirement for seeking out the infrastructure and supporters of the insurgent move- . 
ment. The police force should be augmented as required with this capability. Further- f 
more, a police organization usually does not possess a psychological operations 
capability. Virtually everything that is done in the way of imposing populace and 
resources controls should be accompanied by some application of psychological 
operations. Hence, this capability should be given the police force. 

The augmentation of police intelligence and psvcholoeical operations capabilities can 
usually be done by the local military force s. In some instances, a military com- 
mander inay attach to the police organizations both intelligence and psychological 
operation elements. This has the advantage of automatically establishing a coor- 
dinating link between the local military and the police elements. Modification of 
police communications and logistics capabilities may be necessary depending upon 
the degree of insurgency. 

There may be times when insurgent activities exceed the manpower capabilities of 
the police force. The matter of providing manpower to augment police forces may 
^ present a problem. The military forces will normally be preoccupied with the coun- 
terguerrilla warfare operations. On the other hand, the police force normally cannot 
conduct the large populace and resources control operations without substantial help j 
of some kind. In many developing countries paramilitary-type forces (gendarmerie, 
constabulary, or civil militia) are already in being, are armed and sometimes uni- 
formed and organized, and can be used immediately in the populace and resources 
control operations. Sometimes these forces may be already integrated with the 
regular military force. The paramilitary forces may also be occupied elsewhere 
and cannot be spared for employment in the populace and resources control. Thus, 
a type of armed civilian force might have to be organized to support populace and 
resources contro l as was employed in Malaya by the BritisTiTTlie us 
provid^ a means for participation by local pop u lation , thereby ma)dng populace and * 
resources conti^l more of’ a TocSTTarm than oppression by outsiders. 

If a decision is made to organize and arm a civilian force, consideration should be 
given to the selection of those civilians who can be trusted. Before conducting se- 
curity training, the government should allow for a period of indoctrination to remove 
any possible traces of sympathy for the insurgent and to insure loyalty to the in- 
cumbent government. 

Police forces can be augmented with military elements for populace and resourc e s 
control Qpera.tiQna.'.‘" Thig !iHould~Tra ~la st resort jneasure B ecauselnilit^ s 
are preoccupied with counterguerrilla warfare operations. On occasion, military 
elements may provide a reserve for populace and resources control operations. In 
a large-scale operation (large-scale area screening, for example), military units 
may be used temporarily to augment the police and other populace and resources 
control forces. It is also conceivable that the military may assume the total re- 
sponsibility for populace and resources control when insurgent activity completely 
exceeds the combined capabilities of the police and other augmented populace and 
resources control forces. It must be understood that wt^enever the military forc es 
operate in populace and resources Oontrol, their main mUitary'^^^^ 
the guerrilla through counterguerrilla warfare operations may be restricted. 

If military units are used, special training for these forces must be considered. The 
duties and techniques of populace and resources control are dissimilar to those per- 
formed by the military in counterguerrilla warfare operations. These techniques are 



not learned overnight. If limited military forces are required, then first consideration 
should be given to utilizing military police units possessing a populace and resources 
control capability. 

The ultimate goal, with regard to populace and resources control forces, is to create 
a security force that will allow the military to direct operations against the guerrilla 
while the police combat the insurgent apparatus. If forces other than police are 
used to neutralize the insurgent apparatus, consideration must be given to complete 
coordination to insure that all elements are joined firmly and systematically into a 
workable system of operation. 

In--SMmma£yw.-J2QKMLacg.,.and...r^ur„ce^^^^ 

operations . The role of the police generally increases as the military forces become 
more preoccupied with counterguerrilla warfare operations. Popula ce and resourc es 
control is the major police response to insurgency and the kin3' of i^sponTe iliat 
police forces are besT ^le To niate wifRin itieir capaliilities , 

PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 

There are several planning considerations that security forces should scrutinize 
before implementing a populace and resources control measure. Disregarding these 
considerations would probably cause adverse effects in the implementation of the 
populace and resources control measures and enhance the possibility of alienating 
the population toward the incumbent government. A most important principle in 
planning is to insure a sensitive application and execution of the control measure s 
and to remain *alert for the possible adverse effects c?“^eaGh Bemuse of 

the sensitivity of l;fi'e'“populatTon‘ to it is important to apply them 

with caution and to remove them when no longer required. 

The initial consideration is to know the nature of t he target or problem. Not knowing 
this consideration could lead to "^ao^”. For exainp!^^ such as the following 

would have to be answered so as to develop knowledge of the target. What is the 
nature of the terrain and the communications system? Do they lend themselves to the 
establishment of an effective checkpoint and roadblock system to control population 
movement? Is there a border control problem? Can an effective system of denying 
food to the insurgents be instituted or is food so plentiful in the wild state (e.g., 
wild fruit, wild game, fish) that controlling it would not be possible with the forces 
available? What are the sources of supply of such criticaT items as medicine? Can 
these sources be controlled? 

'J^he^atUtude is another important consideration. How do the bulk of 

the people feel about Ihe incumbent government, the police, the military, and the 
Insurgents? What proportion of the people can be expected to cooperate ? What pro- 
portion will actively attempt to avoid cooperation with the populace and resources 
control measures? What percentage of the people are active supporters of the in- 
surgents? What percentage are sympathizers? What social customs or mores exist 
that, might assist or seriously hinder the successful implementation of controls? 

The nature and _intensit y of other internal defense measures should be considered. 
Since counterguerrilla warfare operations' an^ projec ts are going to 

be undertaken in the area where the conW will be iristttuted, what effect will these 
activities have on the populace and resources control operations ? Can some of the 
controls (e.g., curfew) be used to assist the counterguerrilla effort by keeping the 
population out of the way of the troops or cuttihg down on some of the intelligence 
reaching the guerrilla? Will the controls interfere with the accomplishment of 
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planned nation-building projects either because the movement of the population is 
restricted or because controls on food and other resources interfere with nation- 
building projects? 

Another important consideration concerns the legal aspects of populace and resources 
control which must recognize the rights of the cmzen sTTnese measures must be 
execiiteci within ™hefr^m^I^rT’’’olTml a legal basis for populace 

and resources control so that suspects can be arrested and successfully prosecuted. 
The insurgent should be placed on the side of illegality. Because the very nature of 
populace and resources control suspends some civil liberties, the government must 
insure that a legal basis for these control actions exists, whether it be constitutional 
provision, martial law, or emergency regulations. For example, the British in 
Malaya promulgated the "Emergency Regulations" in which the writ of habeas corpus 
was suspended and people could be arrested without a warrant and held for con- 
siderable periods without trial. Authority was also provided to restrict civilian 
entrance to designated areas, resettle portions of the population, impose and enforce 
curfews, and apply stringent resources control measures to items required by the 
guerrilla. 



Time availab le should be considered before imposing a control measure. As a gen- 
eral rule, the time available to gain a required reaction will determine the severity 
of control procedures instituted. The time available will also be influenced by the 
stage of insurgency. The more stringent measures will generally be imposed during 
the latter stages of insurgency. 



Any successful populace and resources control action requires manpowe r to enforce 
the control measures and maintain an environment of law and order. The capabilitie s 
of the various types of security forces should be considered. A determination has to 
be made as to what forces are available to assist in the enforcement of controls. If 
the enforcement cannot be handled by the police alone, it may be necessary to utilize 
paramilitary and/or military personnel in a populace and resources control role. 
If security forces other than police are utilized, will they operate their own road- 
blocks and checkpoints or will they work jointly with the police? If the police ar e 

that the miutarype utilized o nly to reinforceTT he police where additional manpower 
1 s requireld . If the ' stalu's" " of traiihng and morale of the police forces are such that 
they cannot provide even supervisory personnel, the military will probably have to 
operate all roadblocks and checkpoints outside the urban areas and may also become 
involved in search and seizure operations. To maintain the reputation of the estab- 
p lished government in the eyes of the people, it is desirable that th e police accompany 
the military in populace and, resources control operatiohs~'an^ 
required arrests. 



Both intelliffence and psychological operations are im portant considerations o f popu- 
lace and resources control operations. Tte'' primary' purpose of intelligence in 
populace and resources control is to provide for detection and penetration of insur- 
gent groups as well as providing information on the population. Provisions for the 
rapid dissemination of intelligence should be made to enable quick response by 
populace and resources control forces. Psychological operations should also be 
emphasized. They should be used to notify the populace of the control measures; 
place the burden of blame for the necessity of controls oft the insurgent; attempt to 
make the imposition of controls more palatable to the people by relating the neces- 
sity of controls to their safety and well being; create a favorable government image; 
and discount the effects of insurgent psychological effect. 
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All of these considerations will determine to a larger degree the success of the 
populace and resources control operations. Successful implementation could be im- 
peded by the failure to incorporate one or more of these considerations during 
planning. 

PHASING 

The phasing of populace and resources control operations should not be considered 
a stringent regulating factor. At times, the insurgent action might be so violent, and 
without warning, as to cause the immediate maximum imposition of control measures. 
This, out of necessity, would preclude the minimum to maximum progression of 
controls. 

Once again, because of the sensitivity of the population to control measures, it is 
important to apply them with caution and to remove them when no longer necessary. 
In the same vein, the first indications of an insurgency do not really justify the strict 
imposition of controls on a nationwide basis. One area of a nation might warrant 
rigid controls because of increased insurgent activities. However, this does not im- 
ply that the entire nation be placed under strict control measures. Each situation has 
its own personality, and, therefore, has to be treated differently. 



Phase 1. 


Preparatory Actions 


Phase II. 


Implementation of Control Measures 


Phase III; 


Establishment of Maximum Controls 


Phase IV. 


Relinquishment of Controls 

Step A. Reduce Intensity of Controls 

Step B. Reduce Controls to Minimum 



Figure 4-3. Theoretical phasing. o( poyulace aiui regOttregs..c.Qt^fr 3 ,iof^_r<i,tton^. 

In Phase I the following preparatory actions would normally be taken: initially, the 
government would obtain the necessary legal authority for control measures; popu- 
lace and resources control forces whether they be police, military, or paramilitary 
would be unified. Consideration would be given to organizing and training forces 
required. To begin winning the confidence of the population and to establish a base 
of political allegiance, a psychological operations campaign would normsdly be 
launched. During this phase, intelligence would intensify to start identifying insurgent 
apparatus. This is a planning phase where the populace and resources control plan 
would be developed and coordinated and integrated with the other internal defense 
activities. 

In phase II , control measures would be conducted. This is the phase where general 
surveillance measures and block warden systems would be employed. Intelligence is 
intensified to continue seeking out the infrastructure. Psychological operations would 
continue. In this phase, emphasis is placed on eliminating the infrastructure. 

Phase III is the establishment of maximum controls. This phase results from ineffec- 
tiveness in curtailing the insurgent progress in earlier stages. Therefore, intensifi- 
cation of restrictions and controls would be imposed. Police operations, such as 
raids, searches, and area sweeps, would increase. The police may require additional 
support from the military or paramilitary. Intelligence and psychological operations 
would increase. In the main, the security force's primary effort would be directed 
toward preventing the population's support of the guerrilla. 
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The start of phase IV, the relinquishment of controls, is predicated on the success 
of security forces in curtailing insurgency. Normally, this phase has- two steps. 
Step A is a reduction in the intensity of control. Although general area coverage 
continues, there would be a reduction of major operations. During this step, military 
and paramilitary forces, if employed, would begin phasing out populace and resources 
control operations. The sole responsibility for control measures would then revert to 
the police. Intelligence and psychological operations would be maintained at a high 
level. Step B is where controls would normally be reduced to a minimum. Intelligence 
and psychological operations continue with emphasis on establishing a solid base of 
political allegiance. 

CONTROL MEASURES 

Populace and resources control measures are normally categoriz ed into t hree areas — 
surveillance , restrictio ns, and enlorcemen t. These measures are designed to estab- 
lish and maintain physical control over the local population and to prevent the pop- 
ulace from providing the insurgents with intelligence and resources that enable them 
to continue their struggle against the incumbent government. Control measures vary 
from simple identification of members of the population to absolute restriction and 
control of all personal life. 

Surveillance systems are used as an aid in detecting illegal or undesirable activities 
of the population. Restriction and enforcement systems are used to prevent guerrilla 
contact with the population, thus eliminating his support from the population. Ex- 
amples of surveillance activities include the use of block wardens, wherein one 
person reports on the daily activities of a group to the local police or military. 
Other surveillance includes the use of the police patrol and personnel identification 
systems. 

Restrictions are those measures that reduce or confine the activities of the popula- 
tion. Examples of restrictions are movement control, censorship, rationing, etc. 
Restrictive measures can be applied to personnel, areas, movements, activities, 
sensitive items, and communications. 

One way to describe e nforcemen t, the third category of control measures, is by 
stating that one of the basic piTerequisites for security is codified law. Without its 
counterpart, enforcement, law has little effect. Enforcement is the direct action 
which changes law from philosophical to pragmatic reality. In essence, enforcement 
then is the use of legal authority through codified law to maintain order and security 
within society. Examples of enforcement may include such activities as the estab- 
lishment of roadblocks and checkpoints, the conduct of raids, and cordon and search 
operations. Riot and mob control is also an enforcement measure particularly 
adapted to large urban areas and of particular importance in the early stages of 
insurgencies. In its broadest sense, enforcement can also include border control 
operations. 

Border control operations are conducted to deny insurgent elements contact with and 
support from an external sponsoring element. These operation are designed to pre- 
vent or restrict the flow of men and material across international borders. During 
the early stages of insurgency, border control operations are normally considered 
police-type operations. However, during increased levels of insurgency, these op- 
erations can also be considered military-type operations; i.e.* counterguerrilla 
warfare. In some cases, the scope and combat requirements of controlling a border 
may make operations more of a tactical military problem than a police problem. 
However, regardless of the type of operation or whp performs the mission, border 
control operations still should be designed to prevent and restrict the flow of men 
and materials across international borders. 



Before concluding with the general area of populace and resources control, con- 
sideration should be given to amnesty, pardon, reward, rehabilitation, and re-educa - 
tion. These inducements to gam cooperation form a distinct and important panof 
populace and resources control. As previously stated, a major aim in internal defense 
is to secure the support of the people. To assist in doing this, provisions should be 
made to allow disaffected men;ibers of the population to revert to the support of the 
government without undue fear of punishment for previous antigovernment acts. A 
just, equitable, and scrupulously observed amnesty and pardon program will do much 
to sway the disaffected population in favor of the government. A reward system can 
also be developed that can be made part of the overall process of populace and re- 
sources control. Also, rehabilitation measures and procedures can considerably 
convert returnees or captured insurgents to progovernment views. 

It should be realized by now that the control of the population will certainly cause 
some friction. It will also restrict civil liberties and thus could cause dissatisfaction 
if not properly handled. The apparent similarity with the Communist and other 
totalitarian systems for controlling the population will give the insurgent ammuni- 
tion for a propaganda attack. The difference between a democratic system designed 
to protect the population and the totalitarian -type is fundamental. The system just 
described has as its goal the protection of the population, especially against terror. 
When the insurgency is over, there will be no reason for the stringent /controls to 
continue to exist. To prevent any abuses that might appear, the controls should be 
carefully supervised to insure that they remain a means of protection against the 
insurgent and not a means whereby local officials seek personal rewards and ad- 
vancement. 

Populace and resources control operations will be successful only if it is created 
and administered in a spirit of justice. Officials charged with the mission of imple- 
menting these operations must be capable of doing so with the minimum disruption 
to the entire spectrum of internal defense activities. 

COUNTERGUERRILLA WARFARE OPERATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

CounterETuerrilla warfare operation s are tactical operation s and activities conducted 
by military forces and nonmilitary agen cies to defeat enii^rilla force s. The target is 
the guerrilla —iltie figfiting" arm movement. These operations are 

primarily a military responsibility which may be supported by police, self-defense- 
type paramilitary organizations, and the civil agencies of the government. The ob- 
jectives of counterguerrilla warfare operations are to neutralize the guerrilla by 
placing pressure on him; keeping him off balance; and destroying his capability and 
effectiveness by subverting, capturing, or killing him. 

To contribute to internal defense, counterguerrilla warfare operations must be inte- 
grated with populace and resources control, intelligence, psychological operations, 
and nation building. The supporting arm of the insurgent movement (the populace) is 
attacked by intelligence, psychological, and populace and resources control opera- 
tions. If these are effective, their contributions to counterguerrilla warfare opera- 
tions are significant. 

PLANNING 

The guerrilla normally surfaces during the latter part of the insurgent expansion 
stage. Once the government is faced with a guerrilla threat, the insurgents have a 
supply system and have established a clandestine organization that can support their 
overt guerrilla activity. The insurgents have also the means to provide recruits, 
intelligence, and supplies to the guerrilla. A portion of the population has been 
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swayed to support the guerrilla. Now, the counterguerrilla warfare plan must be 
implemented. This plan should constitute a realistic and detailed blueprint of re- 
sources, capabilities, and the projected employment of military, paramilitary, and 
police in support of the total, counterguerrilla warfare effort. 

The counterguerrilla warfare plan at the national level is designed to provide long- 
range guidance to military unit s7n!r~sEouT<r^*%Toa in scope and avoid the issuance 
of detailed instructions that would prevent flexibility and the exercise of initiative at 
lower levels. At the national level this plan may be developed through a type "na- 
tional internal security committee" or "national internal defense coordination center" 
which coordinates and provides centralized direction for counterguerrilla warfare 
and the entire internal defense effort. On this national level council there should be 
representatives of all pertinent ministries of the government, including the armed 
forces and police. At lower levels, counterguerrilla warfare operations may be 
planned and coordinated through an appropriate coordination center. 






Regardless of whether the planning is conducted at the national or lower levels, 
certain planning tasks of immediate concern have to be accomplished before coun- 
terguerrilla warfare can be initiated. Some of the more obvious planning tasks are: 




Define objective s . 

2. Designate priority are as —co nsideratio ns. 

a. Relative importance of different areas. 

b. Nature (strength, etc) and activities of guerrilla/government forces. 

c. Location and importance of international political boundaries. 



d. Attitude of the population. 



e. Tactical and political significance. 

^ . Terrain and climate. 

Nature and intensity of other internal defense activities, 
h. Availability and capability of security forces. 

3. Allocate resources. 



The overall objective is to neutralize or destroy the guerrilla. After defining the 
specific objectives, the planner would normally consider the designation of priority 
areas. Based on priorities, the forces programed for counterguerrilla warfare 
operations would be allocated to specified commands and sectors of responsibility. 
These commands and sectors of responsibility as well as the forces assigned thereto 
are usually listed in the counterguerrilla warfare plan. 






The relative importance of different sectors is an essential consideration in the 
designation of priority areas. If a sector contains the center of a nation' s industry, 
its capital city, or is the major food -producing area or an area considered sacred, 
it will probably assume relatively great importance, The relative nature and strength 
of the guerrilla and government forces in the area must be considered. If a sector's 
boundary is near that of a nation providing sanctuary to the guerrilla, then border 
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control operations may be an important consideration. Can the population be counted 
on to support the government or the insurgents, or are they apathetic? Attitudes of 
the population are essential in considering priority areas. A more familiar military 
factor is the consideration of terrain and climate. The government should consider 
not only the regular military forces but also the use of parafhilitary and police forces 
as well. Each has a capability and role that can materially contribute to counter- 
guerrilla warfare operations. For example, even though populace and resources 
control is primarily a police responsibility, this does not mean that the police can 
not contribute to counterguerrilla warfare. They can relieve the military of security 
duties in areas under government control and can also provide limited assistance in 
the conduct of counterguerrilla warfare operations. The paramilitary forces, whether 
they be self-defense units, civil guard units, or civil defense groups, can likewise 
assist the military much in the same manner as the police. 

The count erguerrilla warfare plan should be integrated and developed concurrently 
with the populace and resources control, intelligence, and psychological operation 
plans so that all complement each other. The counterguerrilla warfare plan should 
be simple and flexible. The plan should have the capability of shifting priorities and 
emphasis, as required. It should include actions, such as unification of security 
forces, organization and combined training, re-equipping as required, refinement 
and readjustment of logistic support capabilities and priorities, conduct of intelli- 
gence and psychological operations, and refinement of staff procedures at all levels. 

TACTICAL OPERATIONS 

Whether counterguerrilla warfare operations are conducted in the latter part of the 
insurgent expansion or militarization stage, a deliberate phasing of operations is 
normally necessary to insure control, coordination, and integration of actual counter- 
guerrilla warfare operations. 

Following is a troe^ofohasm of counterguerrilla warfare operations. Type is under- 
lined to emphasize tnat phasing may occur in many variations. There is no set 
pattern for the phasing, and phases generally overlap in execution; 

f Phase I. Preparatory actions 
y Phase II. Initiation of counteraction 
J Phase III. Neutralization of the guerrilla \ 

V^hase IV. Realinement of effort 

During Jghas£_^^_^of counterguerrilla warfare operations, the government would nor- 
mally update and continue those preparatory activities directed in the counterguer- 
rilla warfare annex of the internal security plan. 

In phase II the government would normally initiate counteractions. These counter- 
actions may include the intensification of intelligence and psychological operations, 
employment of contact forces to locate and harass the guerrilla, and the positioning 
of reaction forces. 

In jgMseJ^ the government takes positive actions to neutralize the guerrilla. These 
actions may include the employment of all combat capabilities and the employment 
of contact and reaction forces to locate, neutralize, and clear the area of guerrilla 
bands. Constant pressure is maintained on the guerrilla during this phase. 

In ghasery^ the government realines its effort. The main military effort is shifted 
to nation -building programs, intelligence and psychological operations continue, and 
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border control measures are maintained. This is the phase where armed surveillance 
of the operational area is gradually shifted to civil control under the police. 

When guerrilla activities first begin to emerge, hostile activities range from threats 
of violence to situations in which antigovernment incidents and activities occur 
frequently and in an organized pattern. These activities are usually countered by 
the police and other government agencies (customs officials, internal revenue agents, 
etc.) that are capable of performing populace and resources control. When there is 
no major outbreak of violence and when developing operational guerrilla forces are 
not beyond control of existing law enforfeement elements, the government military 
and paramilitary forces are usually only marginally involved in tactical operations. 
If, however, the guerrilla gains sufficient local and/or external support, he cafi 
conduct operations characterized by surprise, brief violent action, and elusiveness. 
When the guerrilla so develops, the government military and paramilitary forces 
must be prepared tactically to counter concurrently all forms of guerrilla activity. 

The basic military response to increased guerrilla activity is through tactical coun - 
teygueryi^^ vy^rfare ope r^loja s. They may be categorizLed into t wo bas ic mutually 
supporting operations strike OEgraji^^ and the 

consolidation operations (area oriented). 

Strike ..operation s are primarily offensive operations, characterized by brevity, to 
find, fix, destroy, or capture the guerrilla. The objective of a strike operation is to 
harass, neutralize, or destroy guerrilla forces and usually entails no intent to remain 
permanently in the area of operations. Additionally, strike operations may serve to 
keep the guerrilla forces on the move and off balance. Also, these operations may be 
conducted in support of consolidation operations. StrikeLXLPeraj:j.Qns genejiallv includ e 
offensive tactics, such as raids, reconnaissance in force, coordinated attacks, as 
well aB harassing , eliminatio n, and r eaction-type operation s —lust to mention a few. 

The objectives and description of a raid, reconnaissance in force, or coordinated 
attack are generally understood. Harassing operation s are described as being de- 
fensive, offensive, economy of force measures conducted in low-priority areas on a 
short-term, but continuous basis. The objective of harassing operations is to keep 
the guerrilla force off balance, inflict Casualties, prevent the guerrilla force from 
resting, prevent him from conducting operations, and otherwise hindering his op- 
erations until counterguerrilla forces can conduct elimination operations. Exampl es 
of type-harassing operations are as follows : 

Chemical defoliation 
Artillery fires 
Airstrikes 
Ambushes and raids 

Saturation patrolling is conducted by small, lightly armed, fast moving patrols op- 
erating from patrol bases. This type of patrolling provides area coverage. Patrols 
move over carefully selected and coordinated routes which are changed frequently 
so that a set pattern of patrol movement is not established i In addition to serving as 
a method to harass guerrilla forces, saturation patrolling provides an opportunity 
to gain knowledge of the area and information about the guerrilla forces. It may also 
serve to reassure the civil populace that their protection and security are of im- 
portance to the government. 

A search and clear opera tion is defined as an operation conducted in an area where 
the guerrilla may be. wuh the mission to locate and destroy the guerrilla or drive 



Saturation patrolling 
Search and clear operations 
Mining guerrilla routes 
Air surveillance 



him out of the area. Search and clear is essentially a reconnaissance-in-force type 
of operation and is synonymous with a "sweep” operation. The search-and-clear 
operation is normally costly in manhours and effort because of the lack of accurate 
and timely intelligence. Significant contacts with guerrilla bands are not usually 
achieved. 



Another type of strike operation previously mentioned is the elimination operation 
tHat IS conducted to destroy a guerrilla for^ once it has been located and fixed. The 
guerrilla will usually not stand and fight . a battle unless it suits his purpose. When 
engaged by superior forces, the guerrilla will generally retreat. Once located, the 
military force must contain him with available resources and conduct an elimination 
operation. The requirements for a successful elimination o pe ration are: (1) The 
guerrilla force -must „ ^_£OS^ ely. IpcatedT ( 27 "ir^ 

contai.n.lhe.:giI^jaJla.J ftCC^,ji^ C3) the oper ation must be car e- 

f ully plann ed _and coordinated at _alL.I^:y^ . without compromising secrecy or sur- 
prise; and (4) it must be executed rapidly —u sually employing a high degree of mo- 
bility. Timeliness oi execution is aH important. The classic-type elimination opera- 
tion is the encirclement. It is also one of the most difficult to execute. The occupation 
of the initial line of encirclement is critical. Strong local reserves should be pro- 
vided. Adequate supporting fires and tactical forces should be set along the most 
likely avenues of escape. As the circle is contracted, a careful and detailed search 
must also be made. 



pother type strike . operation ma y be t he reaction operatio n which are those re- 
sponses made to guerrilla attack/ Beactm launched follow- 

ing a guerrilla force contact with a numerically inferior security force. This contact 
may have been the result of patrolling, search and clear operations, raids, ambushes, 
and other harassing type of operations or intelligence may have revealed guerrilla 
activity which may be sufficient to warrant immediate response by a military force. 
In this respect, military forces should be aggressive and well coordinated to relieve 
a threat, reinforce a contact, or exploit intelligence. Planning for reaction operations 
should always . consider the counterreaction capabilities of the guerrilla force. Reac- 
tion should be accompanied by the employment of available artillery and tactical 
air and the deployment of ground forces. The best means of mobility also should be 
employed to effect a timely reaction while at the same time maintaining security and 
achieving surprise. 

In essence, strike o perations are only one c£|.^^gpr v of tactical Qpe3?atinns in counte r- 
guerrilla warfare. These strike operations are generally sfuerrilla force oriented. 
AS was noted, there are many different types of operations that may fall into the 
category of strike. Once again, some of ' the more common stHke operations may 
include harassing, elimination and reaction operations. 

Another categor y of tactical op aratinn is the s ecuritv ^ortion of a consolidatio n 
operation . This type of operation is primarily area-oriente d, defensive in nature, 
and long in duration. It is conducted in a designated area to pr^viclfe & iSfitlUPS Slt- 
vironment in which positive effort can be devoted to nation building. The ultimate 
objectives of consolidation operations are security and nation building. 

In actuality, during ths latter stage of insurgency all of the military and civilian re- 
sources of internal defense blend into the concept of consolidation operations. These 
operations h^v.e often been r-ef£r.r-ed. to as pacification, r ural construction , revolu - 
tionary dev^opra ant, clear and h p]d aryacatlonfl etc, l^o m^^er wKai consolidation is 
calleci, these are not Just oper^ions against guerrillas and are not just military. 
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Essentially, no con s 9 ^^ ^, i o n operation can be pucely...militaaL..withaut..ft^ 
tipns and vice versa. These operations are designed to fjeg t^ axea^ 

(thus provide ^ecur^) and to ®nJiancethe^^ (devel opment ) to 

get rid of the roots of disconteS. ^ihin^"ffie™cond'uc^ ol co^n security 

forces neutralize the guerrilla domination of a given area. Thus, this military por- 
tion of consolidation assist in providing a secure environment within which the 
economic, political, social, and civic developments and activities may be pursued. 

Before progressing further with the description of a consolidation operation, a com- 
ment should be made concerning the obvious tnuii^ supp;;j>r^jp g relatippship betw een 
strike operations- and consoli dation operations . First, both of these tactical dpera- 
tlons can be conducted conc^urrentTy^ B strike operations may support con- 

solidation operations. Strike operations generally support the initial development 
of consolidation by clearing away the guerrillas located within the designated consoli- 
dation area. Also, after this is accomplished, strike operations are normally con- 
ducted against the guerrilla located outside of the area undergoing consolidation. 

As with most internal defense plans, the plan for the consolidation operation should 
be detailed and provide for long-range commitment of both military and civilian 
personnel and material resources. In formulating the plan, assessment of the area 
proposed for consolidation should be made to determine the military and civilian 
resource requirements. Also, the plan should be fully coordinated sind integrated 
with all agencies which will be involved in the consolidation. Required resources to 
implement the consolidation plan should be available for commitment to the area 
before beginning the consolidation operation. 

As previously indicated, consolidation operations are of long duration, involving the 
application of all available resources in an assigned area. Because of this, consoli- 
dation operations are normally phased to provide better control. There is no one 
method of phasing applicable to all consolidation operations. Some operations may 
have as little as two phases and some may have as many as seven phases. There 
is no set pattern for phasing. An exam ple of t ype phasing in cons olidation operations 
is as follows; 

^ Phase I, Preparatory actions (planning) 

\ Phase II. Offensive (clearing) 

\ Phase III. Defensive (secure and hold) 

I Phase IV. Realinement of effort (building) 

This is a theoretical progression of phasing and it should be obvious that each phase 
has a nebulous beginning and ending period. Actually all of the phases are not clearly 
separable, but blend indistinctly, one into the next. Therefore, it is difficult to deter- 
mine where one phase ends and the next begins. 

Phase I: The primary purpose of this phase is to plan and perform those preparatory 
actions that are required before conducting consolidation operations. During this 
phase, the following major actions would normally occur. Initially, the government 
would delineate that area which is to undergo priority operations. After this deter- 
mination, an inventory would be conducted to collect pertinent data and information 
on the area including an assessment to estimate the material and personnel resources 
required. The government would also designate a chain of command, formulate a 
general concept of operation, prepare the consolidation plan, and develop plans for 
the use of psychological operation, intelligence, and nation-building programs. 
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Phase II; The purpose of this phase is to rid the area of guerrilla units and eliminate 
ihe threat of overt guerrilla interference with the nation -building aspects of internal 
defense. The basic objective is to restore law and order to the area . A zone would 
normally be cleared around the designatei^' ’ area so that defense in depth can be 
established against guerrilla units. Primarily, this is a military P^ase-jyhjejieby o f- 
fensive tactical ope rationa..jQf_-a., strike variety. ,ar,e filr.eg,s.ed. Military forces, aug- 
mented with paramilitary and police, as required, have the primary responsibility 
for systematically searching, eliminating, or destroying guerrilla units in the desig- 
nated area. In conjunction with military operations, surveys are taken of the people 
to determine attitudes and amenability for future nation-building activities. An in- 
telligence net is established and psychological operations employed. Basically, 
during this phase, military operations are emphasized to promote security, and the 
nation -building operations are generally subordinate to tactical missions. 



Phase III; The purpose of this phase is to eliminate remaining insurgent elements, 
esthDiish local protection against the return of insurgent elements, and set up a 
local government so that nation-building projects can be conducted. The ob jective o f 
this_-PiiA&e ij^ to c ontinue securint^ and holdinj| t he designated area by maintaini ng 
law 



and order. During this phase, 
lefense of the 



patrolling .and .deiense .of the area, wi.U...beJh&..BJ 

ihe military can also have the responsibility of training additional paramilitary 
police forces for defensive missions, populace and resources control operations, 
and intelligence and psychological operations. Also, the military forces would nor- 
mally conduct tactical strike operations in adjacent areas to relieve pressure on 
areas being secured. The police forces have the task of eliminating or rendering the 
insurgent infrastructure ineffective primarily through the use of populace and re- 
sources control operations. Through the combined effort of military and police 
security forces, firm government control is established and political, social and 
economic development programs can be instituted. When guerrilla activity within the 
area being consolidated has been neutralized and when normal civilian and govern- 
mental agencies have resumed control of the consolidated area, the military forces 
will be free to expand its counterguerrilla operations to other areas. Additionally, a 
reaction force would normally be designated to respond to new insurgent threats in 
the consolidated area. Basically, this phase is a securing and holding phase wherein 
residual military tasks from the preening phase are attended to and the groundwork 
is laid for the next phase. 



Phas^IV: The purpose of this phase is to continue with nation-building projects, 
estaolish permanent local government administrations, and expand complete civil 
authority over the consolidated area. The objective of this phase is to emphasize 
social, economic, and political developments designed to solidify the support of the 
people for the government. These developments cause a bonus effect which demon- 
strates to nonsecure areas the benefits that can accrue from peace and lawful rule. 
When local conditions permit, the police gradually replace military units and assume 
the responsibility for local security. Thereafter, police— assisted by paramilitary, 
as required— provide local security for the population and area. Realinement of effort 
is made from military activity to nation building. This does not imply that security 
operations are completely divorced from a secured consolidated area. Necessary 
security measures will continue. Actually, this phase has no end. Continued social, 
political, and economic growth is its goa l. ^ ■ " ' 

Time for phasing should be emphasized before concluding the discussion on consoli- 
dation operation. Ity/mjWbeJfallaclous^^ this 

should not be done, if time llmlis were imposea on each pkase, the consolidation op- 
eration would be subject to defeat before its beginning. The consolidation operation, 
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by its very nature, is long in duration. It may be a period of 6 months or as long as 
4 to 6 years, depending on the local situation and conditions. 




INTELLIGENCE 

Bermp o f turei 



COL Richard L. Clutterbuck, commented in his book, "The Long, Long War," con- 
cerning British operations in Malaya: 



" * * *the reason we won in Malaya was, first, because we * * * effectively con- 
trolled the people and gave them hope of improving conditions. The second, and by 
far the most important reason, * * * is intelligence." 



It should be obvious that insurgent w ar is a total w.§ir . involving and integrating mili- 
tary, political, economic, sociaTr*an3*^sychological forces on both sides. Insurgen t 
war, therefore, demands total intelligenc e. Intelligence operations for a conventional 
type war have become well defineSand practiced, but the dimensions of insurgent- 
type wars demand new approaches to intelligence techniques and operations. Failure 
to recognize this can prove fatal to a nation. The intelligence setting in an insurgent 
situation is also magnified by its fluidity, that is, ability to change within a given 
locale, and by its diversity, which modifies considerations from country to country 
and area to area. 



In addition to realizing that the intelligence dimensions for conventional war and in- 
surgent war are different, the government should also realize the fact that guerrilla 
forces generally avoid contact with military forces except when the guerrilla can 
conduct ambushes and surprise attacks with superior forces. The nation should also 
realize that both friendly and enemy civilians may be present in the same area of 
operation. The magnitude and complexity of intelligence requirements cannot really 
be fully appreciated until the government is cognizant of these factors. 

Intelligence in internal defense is the product resulting from the collection, evalua- 
tion, analysis, integration, and interpretation of ^ available information; e.g., 
political, social, economic, military, etc. The objectives of intelligence in internal 
defense are to determine the causes of discontent leading to potential or real in- 
surgency; assist in neutralizing insurgent movement through detection; furnish 
information to support other activities of internal defense, such as counterinsurgent 
operations, psychological operations, and nation-building projects. 

INTELLIGENCE AXIOMS OF INTERNAL DEFENSE 

To develop a more common understanding, consideration should be given to the in- 
telligence axioms of internal defense; i.e., facts about intelligence that require no 
proof because the truth of the statement is obvious. 



The initial axiom is that intelligga<Le is cru claLJLQ. Intelli- 

gence can provide the government warning of insurgent activity. It can also provide 
detailed knowledge of the insurgent organization, its personnel, plans, and tactics. 
It can pinpoint the roots and mechanisms of subversion. This intelligence can identify 
the causes of popular discontent which the insurgent traditionsilly exploits. And it 
can ascertain popular reaction to both insurgent and government activities. In short, 

government needs 

Another axiom is that intelligen ce is esse^tiaLtfl-.all-iMern opera.ti onB. The 

government of a nation Fac^H" with subversive insurgency must coimucTc^ 
planned, fully coordinated, intensively executed operations to maintain or restore 



le information whicr 



to act. 
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order. These operations are segyriyf, ps^2ii2i2Si£,f^' nation-building operations. 
Intelligence provides that yj^tal information upon wnich airThesi o.plr'aUons m ust be 
planned, implemented, and evaluated if the government is to be succ es sful . "Without 
comprehensive intelligence, the government must grope for solutions that are not 
apparent, plan internal defense operations in a vacuum, and thus execute them 
blindly. Lack of accurate, effective, and timely intelligence inevitably results in a 
situation in which failures outnumber successes, and in which a single ill -conceived 
operation may neutralize the beneficial effect of several successful internal defense 
operations. 



Intelligence is a responsibility of all governmental agencies. This is another axiom 
of int5i!fri^nce™w "an internal defense The covert and clandes- 

tine nature of subversive insurgency requires a thoroughly coordinated and con- 
trolled intelligence effort on the part of all government agencies. These agencies 
should contribute to the intelligence effort by collecting detailed information that can 
assist in producing comprehensive intelligence that is required for internal defense. 
Much of the information required for intelligence purposes can best be provided by 
civilian governmental agencies which are primarily concerned with public adminis- 
tration activities; e.g., police, public health and education, and revenue collection. 



LIigence.,-aGti3dii£a...imi^j3e..,integr.af^-jffiith^ 



effort of the governmen t. The intelligence capability of the mUitary 'sJi 
augment and supplement the intelligence capabilities of the police and other civilian 
agencies during the initial stages of insurgency. Maximum integration of the intelli- 
gence effort is necessary to prevent gaps in coverage, avoid duplication of effort, 
and produce intelligence that wiU meet the needs of all operational elements. 

GovernmenLiPL eiiLlggn&gUfflaLst,^ b^ of... the insurgent . This is another 

intelligence axiom. The struggleDCTween a subversive Insurgent organization and the 
incumbent government has sometimes been referred to as an "intelligence war." 
Throughout the entire process of insurgency, the insurgent relies heavily on intelli- 
gence to plan and execute measures designed to disrupt, paralyze, and overthrow 
the incumbent government. In fact, effective use of intelligence is just as essential 
to the insurgent as^ it is to the incumbent government. The government must not only 
deny the insurgent intelligence (counteriifitelligence), but it must also obtain positive 
intelligence concerning the insurgent organization and all factions within the popula- 
tion so as to identify and locate subversive elements. Superior intelligence during 
the early stages of insurgency can enable the government to eliminate the insurgent 
movement before it erupts into open violence. It can also be used to formulate de- 
velopment programs designed to alleviate popular discontent. With superior intel li- 
gence.. tl ^ ggyernnie nt can_a^^ eli minate the, insurgent: ^ si^hS^T^nqnilli - 

jjence^the government nfusj. react to insui^ent activity . 

INTELLIGENCE REQUIREMENTS AND TYPES 

In counterinsurgent operations, the subversive insurgent apparatus must be de* 
sttcyed. However, before subversive individuals and groups can be apprehended they 
must be identified, and intelligence is required' to make this identification. Intelli- 
"must be sufficient to identify the leadership, structure, goals, and programs 
wtthte- a highly compartmentalized insurgent organization which conducts most of its 
h.CtiMity in a clandestine manner. Intelligence must distinguish between crimes un- 
related to insurgent activity and crimes committed to achieve insurgent objectives, 
it must distinguish the rank and file members of the insurgent apparatus, who 
(ii^]fe^fq|He bri'm’es, ff'om the hard core leadership that directs these crimes. 



To produc* the required intelligence for counter! neurgent operationa, a rasi amount 
of information tnuat be accumulated. Incurgeot operatiooa muat be analyxed to deter- 
mine operational pattema; leeda for inveetifation must be obtained; euapected groupa 
and individuals must bo investigated; and the subversive organisation itself must be 
penetrated in depth to obtain maximum Information from within. Successful counter- 
insurgent operations against the insurgent apparatus require comprehensive intelli- 
gence that must be obtained despite the fact that secrecy is the prime characteristic 
of such an organisation which takes extensive precautions against exposure. 

In counterinsurgent operations, populace and resources controls must be imposed 
upon people and commodities. Such controls include identification documents, re- 
strictions on travel, and curfews, aa well as the rationing of food, madicine, clothing, 
and the components of explosives. The type and seventy of the restncUons to be 
imposed and the locations where they must be applied depend on the situation. Hence, 
intelligence is. Initially required for planning populace and resources control. In- 
telligence must determine the degree of insurgent control over the population, the 
stockpiles and ahortagea of insurgent supplies, and the attitude of the population 
regarding specific controls and restrictions. As the situation changes, intelligence 
is needed to determine when restrictions may be relaxed and when they must be 
increased. Intelligence aleo furnishes evidence of and reasons for the success or 
failure of the controls. 

If and when the insurgent organization obtains sufficient control of the population, 
guerrilla activity will usually occur. At this point, all previous counterinsurgent 
operations must continue, but they must be intensified to include counterguerrllla 
warfare operationa against the guerrilla force. The intelligence required for planning 
and conducting such operations must be obtained early and it must be comprehensive. 
The importance of intelligence to any warfare operation is obvious. However, in- 
telligence IS far more critical to the succese of operations conducted against the 
guerrilla than it Is to the success of operations conducted against the conventional 
military forces whose general capabilities and dispositions are known. For <vt«int*r- 
guorriUa operaUuus, the intelligence requirements are more extensive, while the 
necessary information is much more difficult to obtain. 

In counterinsurgent operations involving guerrilla activity, the primary intelligence 
concern is the location of the guerrilla force. Current location la Important, but 
more critical is the probable immediate future location. While reconnaiaaance la 
useful for eome purposes. It cannot normally determine the projected location of the 
guerrilla. Further, it may completely bypass guerrilla activity because of the very 
nature of the operationa. The guerrilla, operating with aa much ^ealth and surpnoe 
aa possible, can use clusters of trees as a key terrain feature, ex^ae himself briefly 
during an action, then disperse among the people or countryside. 

The intelligence required for operations against a guerrilla force ia not peculiar to 
combat operationa, but ia simply an extension of the intelUgcnce required for opera- 
tions against the subversive insurgent apparatus. Since the guerrilla depends on the 
infrastructure within the population for peraonoel, supplies, and information, the 
population la the best source for information concerning the immediate and future 
location of the guerrilla. But before the population begins to fumiah intelligence 
information to the government forces, the people must feel secure in the hands of 
the government. 

Nation building requires intelligence to determine which programs to undertake. 
Intelligence muat be sufficient to identify the causes of discontent, to distinguish 
between major causes and minor cauaea, to identify those that are localized and 







those that affect the entire population, and to distinguish between the grievances that 
can be most readily corrected and those that will require considerable time to 
eliminate. Intelligence assists the planner in determining the nature, scope, and 
priority of nation -building programs. 



Once a nation -building program is begun, it is essential that the government know 
how effective the program is in achieving its objectives. Intelligence will assist in 
determining the reasons why an effort to improve an unstable condition is succeeding 
in one area and failing in another. The reasons for success or failure must be estab- 
lished as quickly as possible so that necessary adjustments can be made. Thus, the 
intelligence responsibility in support of the nation-building effort is not limited to 
its initial planning. 

For successful psychological operations, timely, accurate, and continuous intelli- 
gence is an absolulfe necessity. Intelligence is needed to isolate and identify psycho- 
logical trends within various segments of the population and to determine exploitable 
developments within the insurgent movement, its organization, its leadership, and 
its activities. Intelligence' provides knowledge concerning the ethnic composition and 
distribution of the population, explains social interactions between and within ethnic 
groups, determines the influence of social stratification upon these groups, and 
provides a host of other details that serve to explain the normal patterns of behavior 
of the motivations within the population. These factors are important for developing 
effective psychological operations. 

Intelligence must also be sufficiently accurate to predict the future behavior of the 
population under various conditions and situations. It should determine the capacity 
of a specific audience to act, respond, or influence the behavior of others. It also 
provides that information which designates the susceptibility of an audience to 
specific lines of persuasion. Finally, intelligence is required to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of psychological operations that have been undertaken by both the govern- 
ment and the insurgent. 



From 
can be 



the foregoing discussion, inintet^^ d^ef^^^ types of intelligenc e 

I determined. These are counterihi^elligence. combat intelligen ce, 






intelligence). 



Jigeaae, and domestic intelligence (sometimes referred to as internal 



Cou2terjnteb[i|jei^^ is that intelligence covering all activity devoted to destroying 
the effectiveness of insurgent intelligence activities. It includes those measures 
taken by the government to deny information against espionage, protect personnel 
against subversion'^ and protect installations and material from sabotage. 

CojgbatJjnten^ is that knowledge of the enemy, the weather, and terrain used in 
pl^^ja^anaconaucting tactical operations within a given area. However, there is 
a basic difference in combat intelligence applied in a conventional war as compared 
to intelligence applied in internal defense. I n conventional wa r, c ommanders are not 
too overly concern ed..^bQuL-ihe„aQPul^tion because the basic cone ent ratrdri sTlri'lh^ 
eneiny .force. However, in intexnal-defenae-i^ailaatJjitfiUige^ must include a con- 
siderable, amount of information on t he jcha racteristics of the popul'atibn, since the 
essenti^ objeci lv'e.'""" ' 

is that processed information designed to 
idemify , 'teroat^^ and poTen^Talpsyc^^ operation targets and susceptibilities 

whether frieijdjiy or insurgent. It is also used to verify and select specific targets 
and vulnerabilities; select themes; and provide a basis for developing specific 
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messages and actions. There is a basic difference between psychological operation 
intelligence and combat intelligence. To illustrate, a military force seeks to locate 
the guerrilla to destroy him. Therefore, the military force requires intelligence as 
to where the insurgent^ is, his strength, unit designation, insurgent leaders, and ob- 
jectives. On the other hand, the psychological operator needs intelligence to neutral- 
ize the insurgent by inducing surrender or defection. Therefore, he needs intelli- 
gence on the status of morale, reasons for low morale, shortages and sufferings, 
character deficiencies of leaders, data on families, and information on the jealousies 
and splits within the insurgent organization. 

Domesti c intel ligence is that knowledge pertaining to the economic and political 
situation within a nation. It also includes information on the sociological factors, 
such as the attitudes, predisposition, and characteristics of the people (groupings, 
traditions, beliefs, etc.). As previously noted, domestic intelligence is particularly 
essential to the success of all internal defense operations. 

A component of domestic intelligence is goUceintelliggice that can assist in neutral- 
izing insurgent movements through detec1Krm?oTr5eTnielligence, as an element of 
the total intelligence system, is that information collected through police and law 
enforcement activities and resources. Police intelligence relates to one or more 
aspects of criminal activities and incidents which contribute to the disruption of the 
law and order process in the nation. 

As implied, police intelligence normally applies to the violation of law, criminal 
activity, and disruption of order. Insurgents often engage in criminal actions as a 
means of accomplishing their mission. Police investigations provide the intelligence 
which is extremely vital, particularly during the’ preinsurgency period. This is the 
time when police and other law enforcement agencies can detect and curtail the in- 
surgency before it erupts into open violence. 

Police intelligence is based on daily contact with the population. Although it is 
oriented toward countering criminal activities, police intelligence can provide sig- 
nificant information to the military that may indicate an impending or existing in- 
surgency. Police intelligence may directly contribute to military intelllgeiice agen- 
cies by providing information on insurgent-inspired organized crlme—its strength, 
structure, source of income, and national or international connections with other 
criminal elements. It may also identify current and emerging criminal leaders, 
their associates, and their illegitimate and legitimate activites. Police intelligence 
may also identify agitators, professional mob members, and front organizations. 
Also, it may identify international criminal activities that may disrupt the national 
economic, social, and political developments. 

Before progressing further, it should be noted that there is an obvious interrela- 
tio nship between a ll types of intelligence in internal defense. The reason 
iHat inteiligence"''pe'm lo’'''one’*t'5ll5'S'''&r"lM'6f flSI'®f?se operation is frequently 
applicable to other types of operations. For example, a commodity is in short supply 
and it is discovered that the quantity being produced exceeds the quantity being 
marketed. This fact has many Implications. It may point to an economic bottleneck 
in the flow of goods from producer to consumer which could be corrected by a 
nation-building program. It may indicate that the commodity is being diverted to 
the insurgents or is being cached for use by guerrilla forces. The effect of the 
commodity shortage upon the attitude of the population toward the government may 
be favorable or unfavorable depending on whether the insurgent or the government is 
believed to be responsible and significant or insignificant depending on the importance 
of the commodity to the economy of the nation and the lives of the people. This may 
point to the need for psychological operations. 
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If investigation shows that the commodity is being diverted to the insurgent move- 
ment, this may indicate the desirability of imposing controls upon the commodity. 
Further information would be required to determine the feasibility of controls. 
However, if controls are imposed, this provides the government with an opportunity 
to apprehend and interrogate violators for further information or to induce them to 
serve as government informants as a condition of release. 

The foregoing example is somewhat oversimplified and is intended primarily to 
demonstrate that all types of intelligence have an interrelationship with all other 
internal defense operations. The same intelligence may be applicable to a variety 
of internal defense operations, but in varying degrees. This example also illustrates 
that a little information frequently generates a requirement for more information 
and that the selection of techniques for acquiring information must depend on the 
situation. Both overt and covert techniques must be employed to obtain information 
for intelligence purposes. 

Another obvious point which should be noted is that intelligence requirements in 
internal defense operations normally vary greatly with the stage of insurgency. 
Intelligence requirements will generally increase as the insurgency progresses, 

INTELLIGENCE INDICATORS 

When applied to an insurgency /internal defense setting, the intelligence indicator is 
used normally in either of two contexts, meaning; (1) an occurrence which, by its 
distinctive nature, strongly suggests the early commencement of an incident or 
pattern of incidents subversive to the incumbent government, or (2) a group of inci- 
dents, taken together with their rhythm of occurrence, on the basis of which probable 
future direction, grand strategy, and ultimate goals sought by an insurgent movement 
can be deduced. An incident is an activity which is premeditated, subversive in intent, 
and implemented in behalf of a political goal. 

It is obvious that no single indicator will normally be proof of insurgent intention or 
capability, but rather they are, as the name implies, only events that can possibly 
prove that certain conditions exist. Each indicator should be evaluated separately 
based on a national condition of "normalcy" as determined by previous periods. Then 
they should be evaluated against other indicators. The flexibility with which an in- 
surgent operates enables him to change operations, which may completely manifest 
other indicators, or reverse the nxeaning of other indicators. In the final analysis, 
it is the intelligence that makes the analysis sbd produces an accurate and meaning- 
ful statement of trends, conditions, and insurgent intentions. A^gendix^E contains a 
listing of insurgency indicators. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS 

During the conduct of internal defense, the significance of psychological operations 
(pSYCiP) increases because the government and the insurgent forces strive to gain 
support of the people for their respective causes. The population is caught between 
opphs^ihg and is susceptible to well planned and executed PSYOP. 

As emphasized in chapter 2, PSYOP must be considered and emp loyed as a primary 

In this respect, PSYOP have a significant role in all 
operations and activities. To achieve a lasting effect on the entire 
defense, PSYOP have to be employed concurrently with internal 
dsfj^jh^e oper,atJ(6n8 and activities to counter an insurgent movement. 

If should ^heV dhy^ that PSYOP are not an Independent weapon. Such operations 
should be e&ployed in conjunction with, and be considered an integral part of, 
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security ,or nation -building operations. All security and.-nation-building operations 
should be prejudged in terms of psychological impact . This consideration may re- 
quire sacrificing short-range tactical advantages to preserve long-range PSYOP 
objectives; e.g., the discriminate use of firepower to minimize civilian casualties. 

PSYOP include the planned use of propaganda and other measures to influence the 
opinions, ernotions, attitudes, and behavior of hostile, neutral, or friendly groups 
in such a way as to support the. achievenient of national objectives. Thp use of propa- 
ganda includes communication in the form of words and symbols, such hs printed 
matter, radio, movie, etc. The planned use of other measures includes actions, 
such as civic action, a show of force, demonstrations, etc. . ; 

In internal defense, attitudes and be.haviot' of groups arei mr^:^ant d^tor s. 

The PSYOP planner 'should be aware of {he dmerence between thdMe two factors 
because atti tudes may influence behavio r: however, behavior does^ ‘hQii^ Hiyd'iehsarj.lv 
influence o r*"' r eiTe^ 'True attitude s . Attitude s taken collectively reflect a relatively 
consistent and coherent group of mental processes directed towhrd dhjWc^s 
kind (self, others, things) through which an individual structures the wdMd ah#^ 
it meaning. On the other hand, behavior is an overt observable haanifeh^ail.i^ %irdu 
action. Behavior may be physically forced- in a desired direetipn.. lJpW;e^^)|^itddes, 
as part of a mental process, may not be physically forced. PSYOp arp usjed^^ 
manipulate the person's mental process and thereby influence attttu4^y hhd thus 
behavior change. It is, therefore, considered essential that PSYOt* plhnhetf^ 
both attitudes and behavior of target groups toward the governmehf 'hh^'Ihs)!^ 
elements prior to any internal defense operation. i'. 

The m^ifi ta;rge.t^. -gmuaa.jEQrJEaX£ g in internal, defense are inshp.ents. cMEan popu- 
Xation . and f QrMgD...groups if presen t. Generally, the PSYOP bbjec- 

tives are different in relation to the various target groups. The PSYOP objectives in 
relation to the insurgent are to create ' dissension, disorganization, low morale, 
subversion, and defection within insurgent elements. Emphasis, therefore, would , 
normally be placed on programs designed to win the insurgent over to the side of 
the incumbent government and rehabilitate the insurgent as a loyal citizen. When 
PSYOP' are directed at the civilian population, the objectives are to gain, preserve, 
and strengthen popular support for the government and its internal defense objectives. 
The objectives of PSYOP, when related to' security forcTes, are essentially the same 
as for the ci'vilian population. However, the objectives should contribute to building 
and maintaining the morale of the security forces. When directed at "foreign groups, 
the objective is to gain support for government efforts, thus denying this foreign 
support to the insurgent. 

PSYOP should be an instrument of the government's national policy. It can .only be 
effective if PSYOP policies stem from the top down. 

containing- national objectives, guidance, and desired approachesT^noTu be prepaFed 
by a central agency at the national level. This provides the central direction and co- 
ordination of /effort required for PSYOP. Both military , and civilian agencies at all 
levels should develop PSYOP within the limits established by a plan developed by the 
national agency. The plan iis adapted at the vi|'idus^^m^^ and political subordinate 
levels in terms of local requiremehts and doWdihated through appropriate subordi- 
nate coordination agencies. To achieve maximum effectiveness, all psychological 
activities must be executed vigbrously within clearly established channels, and ■ 
PSYOP planners should develop a limited number of appropriate themes that can be ' 
disseminated by unsophisticated means. These thernes, using words familiar to the f 
target audience, should be clear, easily understood, and repeated frequently. 
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PSYOP are considered essential to the overall success of counterguerriUa warfare, 
populace and resources control, and intelligence operations. The principal objectives 
of PSYOP, when employed with counterguerrilla warfare operations,, are to reduce 
guerrilla combat capabilities, cause the armed insurgent to cease resistance, pre- 
vent civilian Interference with military operations, and win support of the populace 
for the government military forces. 

Populace and resources control operations are often unpopular because they usually 
consist of restrictions imposed upon the local population. Therefore, PSYOP gen- 
erally exploit the positive gains realized through populace and resources control 
measures, PSYOP should inform the people of the control measure and also relate 
the importance of controls to the safety and well being of the population. Emphasis 
should be given to the fact that the controls and restrictions are imposed because of 
insurgent activities. PSYOP should also advocate the importance of ridding society 
of the insurgent and thereby the release of control measures. 

PSYOP also has an instrumental role in intelligence operations. An important ob- 
jective of PSYOP, when related to intelligence, is to convince the people to provide 
information to the government. Timely- and accurate intelligence is essential to suc- 
cessful internal defense operations and the rate of intelligence flow from the popula- 
tion is often considered one index of PSYOP effectiveness'. Even so, the effects of 
PSYOP are not always obvious. Immediate results are rare because PSYOP deal 
with intangibles. Therefore, it is extremely difficult to judge the results of PSYOP. 

CONTROL/COORDINATING ORGANIZATION FOR INTERNAL DEFENSE 

INTRODUCTION 

Even though there was a tendency to discuss the various security and nation-building 
aspects in isolation, they must be totally integrated and coordinated for maximum 
effectiveness. This integration and coordination of effort is essential in order to 
maintain, restore, or establish a climate of law and order within which responsible 
government ca,n function effectively and the nation can progress. To accomplish this 
effort, the nation must have a type of: control /coordinatirigO^ intern^ 

jetenge M-.aIl.lever sr ^ . 

The objective of a control organization for internal defense is to enable efficient, 
integrated, and coordinated planning and execution of all internal defense operations. 
This organization must coordinate the efforts of existing government agencies in 
internal defense matters and yet permit thes'e agencies to carry on their normal 
routine functions. 

While national organizational structures will vary from, nation to nation, a means of 
' Centralized direction and control and decentralized operations must be established. 
This m-ay be. aocomplished-by forming a type 

genter^^ Below national level, control and direction may be vested in a series 

ol snbordinate are^___coor^natigji_jC^^ Both the NIDCC and ACC can be 

considered an operations'/intelli^ence orgardzation for Internal defense activities. 
This organizing concept admittedly involves numerous agencies and hundreds of 
individuals and ^requires, an extensive security program to minimize chances for 
penetrations by the insurgents. ' . 

TYPE NATIONSalN^iRNAL DEFENSE COORDINATION CENTER 

In the concept illustrated, the NIDCC is the highest-level organization concerned 
with planning and coordinating internal defense operations. Responsible to the chief 
executive, the NEDQC ' is headed by a director who supervises the activities of the 
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major staff offices represented in the NIDCC. These staff offices are responsible 
for formulating national plans in their respective specialized fields. After appropriate 
coordination with other staff offices, these plans are disseminated to subordinate 
ACC to be used as a basis for ACC planning and conduct of internal defense opera- 
tions. The NIDCC normally convenes on-call of the director or chief executive. 




Figure 4-4. Type national internal defense coordination center. 

The major offices found in the NIDCC are those concerned with internal defense 
operations. In msf.instanc.es, they ar e extensions of existi ng..goy aa^ 
and agencie s . , 

The Planning Office is responsible for internal defense planning and establishing 
long-range objectives and priorities. 

The Economic. Social , Psychological , and Political Affairs Offices are separate 
offices within the NIDCC. They develop operational concepts and policies for inclu- 
sion in the national internal defense plan. These offices represent their respective 
national level branches or agencies. 

The Populace and Resources Control Office develops programs, concepts, and plans 
to guide populace and resources control operations. Its primary staffing represents 
those branches of government concerned with law enforcement and justice. 

The Intelligence Office coordinates and guides the national internal intelligence ef- 
fort. It contains representatives of all national intelligence systems and exercises 
staff supervision over them. It is the focal point 6f the nationwide, population- 
oriented, intelligence network. 

The Military Affairs Office develops and. coordinates broad, general plans for the 
mobilization and allocation of military and paramilitary forces. It defines service 
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roles, assigns tasks, established priorities, allocates resources, and insurej' 
dination of all military activities in internal defense operations. ; 

AREA COORDINATION CENTERS 

Below the national level NIDCC, a type of ACC responsible to the area. governmenta l 
leadey„^j[ffiUi.tar5L,._&r may. J?e. -established . The ACC would be a combined 

civil-military headquarters located within political /administrative subdivisions of a 
nation; e.g., regional, provincial, district, etc. These ACC would have the responsi- 
bility for planning, coordinating, and exercising operational control over all military 
forces and official civilian organizations within their respective areas of jurisdiction. 
The ACC does not normally replace the tactical operations center (TOC) of military 
units nor does it replace th,e normal government administrative organization in the 
area of operation. 

Basically, the ACC performs a twofold misgip n. It piaaddes for integrated planni ng, 
coordinatiom, .and dhrect ion or a^ dl ^ense ' efforts'and insur^ 

coordin.aiSiij;:£aBc^ ' 




LEGEND 

Coinirand or operational control. 

Coordination. 

Membership. 

Figure 4-5. Type 'Of area coordination center. 



The ACC normally includes members of the civil government which are involved in 
the eeenomic, . social, and political aspects of internal defense. It also includes mem- 
bers from the police, military, paramilitary, and intelligence agencies. Members 
from the public information and PSYOP agencies are normally represented. The 











commander (or chief) of the ACC may be either a military or political official se- 
lected on the basis of leadership ability, reliability, and intelligence. He is normally 
appointed by and responsible to the area governmental leader. Wide latitude and 
authority is normally given the ACC chief, enabling him to properly direct all aspects 
of the internal defense operations within the area of responsibility. 

When military units are committed to operations within an area, they would normally 
come under the direction of the area governmental leader. The commanders or their 
representatives of these committed military units would also be included as members 
of the ACC. 

An integral part of the ACC is the WlrMiUla^^ {QMA£P . This 

committee is formed to assist in planning by adylsing^ tM. - 
t e ynal - Qfifi ^^at^op^ op t^ gcnnlp . In addition, it 

popular support for the actionsim^^ ACC. The CM AC establishes a 

Vital communications hnk with the people and thus provides feedback upon which to 
base future internal defense operations. 

The CMAC is composed of influential personnel and key communicators from the 
local community. Membership may include the local police chief, superintendent of 
schools, religious personnel, judges, labor union officials, editors, etc. Of course, 
membership will generally vary depending on local requirements, and some members 
may hold dual membership positions in both the ACC and CMAC. The chairman of 
the CMAC is normally appointed by the area governmental leader. The Civil-Military 
Advisory Committee normally meets on call of the committee chairman. 

It should be apparent that the government must have an internal defense control/ 
coordinating organization at both the national and subordinate political /administrative 
levels. The national and subnational level organizations must plan, control, coordi- 
nate, and integrate all internal defense operations. They must provide for clear 
lines of authority and responsibility. This organization best promotes unity of effort 
in the destruction of the insurgent. 
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CHAPTER 5 

INTERNAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
INTRODUCTION 

Internal defense assistance is an outgrowth and application of the foreign assistance 
that has been rendered by our country over a period of years. This assistance is a 
direct reflection of national philosophy and must be examined in retrospect to gain 
a full understanding of what can be expected as policy in providing assistance. 

Prior to World War I, we did not actively use our own wealth of national resources 
and manpower to assist other countries. During World War I, and immediately 
following that conflict, we sent approximately $10 billion to the European nations in 
the form of loans. This money was used not only in the conduct of the war, but also 
in the rebuilding process that was so necessary to reestablish the community of 
nations and to alleviate the suffering of the peoples involved in the war to end "all 
wars." Major assistance in the pre-World War II days generally was restricted to 
aiding countries that had suffered a major national disaster, such as the aid given to 
Russia in 1921-23 during the famine and to Japan in 1923 after an earthquake. 

During these early years, foreign aid was not regarded as a major tool of US foreign 
policy. Probably, our foreign policy and views toward alliances can best be illus- 
trated by the following Washlngton-Jefferson philosophies. 

"It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any portion 
of the foreign world." - Washington, 1796. 

"Peace, commerce, and friendship with all nations - entangling alliances 
with none." - Jefferson, 1801. 

The acceptance of these philosophies is well illustrated by our entry into World 
War I arid then a lapse back to neutrality or isolationism as emphasized by the 
Neutrality Act of 1937. The express purpose of this act was to prevent the shipment 
of war materials to belligerent nations and to give the President the right to restrict 
travel of US citizens on foreign ships. The objective of this course of action was to 
prevent a recurrence of those events that led us into World War I. Many in Congress 
were so enamored with this act that it was dubbed the "Peace Act." 

The United States embarked on a new course, as far as our national philosophy was 
concerned, when President Roosevelt, recognizing that war was just around the 
corner, recommended the adoption of the Lend-Lease Act in 1941. This act enabled 
us to assist those countries, that were later to be our allies, by providing them 
with those necessary materials of war to carry on the struggle against the axis 
powers. It is noteworthy that President Roosevelt, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, stated that "the main object of this act is to promote the defense of the United 
States by supplying material aid to those nations whose defense is vital to our own 
defense***." This lend-lease amounted to more than $48 billion by the end of 
World War II. This program, though not radical in nature, as we had provided as- 
sistance in World War I, did signal the beginning of awithdrawalfromnonlnvolve- 
meht in world affairs. 

The end of the war signaled a massive economic aid program to reconstruct the 
war-l'&iraged " Countries of the world and entry into various alliances that called for 
assistarice in one form or another. Examples of the more notable are our support 
of the UN Charter, Rio Treaty, Greek-Turkish Aid Bill and the well-known Marshall 
Plan. These milestones, in our acceptance of foreign aid as an instrument of foreign 
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relations, were primarily economic in nature and directed toward developed coun- 
tries. This US assistance was designed, first, to rebuild those countries that had 
suffered the ravages of war and, second, to provide them with the means to pro- 
tect their countries against aggression. It was also primarily aimed at the older 
nations of the world, those countries that had the necessary leadership, desire, and 
historic background to rejoin the family of nations as viable, participating members. 

The post war years found the emergence of newly formed countries, many being 
formed from the pre-World War II colonial empires. These countries generally 
lacked the necessary technical and managerial skills necessary for self -develop- 
ment into viable nations. This lack created vulnerabilities that could be and, in 
some instances, were, exploited by the Communists in their wars of national libera- 
tion. A clear-cut recognition of this tactic of the "little war" and how the vulnerabili- 
ties of these countries could be exploited was made by President Harry S Truman. 
In his inaugural address of 20 January 1949, he proposed a four-point program 
that changed the emphasis of our assistance programs from the old, established 
nations of the world to the newly emerging, underdeveloped countries. His proposal 
in part stated; 

"In the coming years, our program for peace and freedom will emphasize 
four major courses of action. 



"First, we will continue to give unfaltering support to the United Nations 
and related agencies and we will continue to search for ways to strengthen 
their authority and Increase their effectiveness. ... 



"Second, we will continue our programs for world economic recovery. . . . 

"Third, we will strengthen freedom-loving nations against the dangers of 
aggression. ... 



"Fourth, we must embark on a bold new program for making the benefits 
of our scientific advances and industrial progress avallalale for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas." 



Providing military and economic assistance to developed and develpping countries 
of the world has remained our basic philosophy since President Truman's adminis- 
tration. Emphasis as to the type of assistance; i.e., economic or military, has varied 
from time to time as determined by the world environment. For example, in the 
early I950's, the emphasis was placed on military assistance to strengthen the 
military postures of friendly nations. This was done to give them the ability to 
resist outside aggression as well as to participate with us in regional defense pacts 
in support of our policy of "containment." A shift has been ^een in recent years to 
an increase in economic assistance, to make a country self-susitaining and to elimi- 
nate vulnerabilities that encourage wars of national liberation. 



Our ppseatpolicy of rende ri ng assistance to c (|untriea.ia,W 9 vld 6 d for bv tJie Foreign 
Assistance AcT This act, passed l?^,tHe $7th Congress, has been 

revised annually; however, the express purpose of the act has not been modified. 
The purpose of the act is - ^ eib ft /ffJ POU ti/. 

It ^ 

security and general vj^ei^are of the United States 
by assisting peoples of the world in their efforts toward economic devel^p- 
ment and internal and external security, and for other purposes." 



Public Law 87-195 
87th Congress 
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It can be readily seen that our efforts in this field are not based on the benevolent 
philosophy of kindness and goodness to all, but on the principle of self-defense 
and survival of our own nation. The benefits that can be derived by the recipient 
country from our efforts are a byproduct of this primary interest. 

Internal defense, assistance is an integral part of our foreign assistance effort and 
supports the overall objective of maintaining our national security. Within the objec- 
tive, the United States considers that the defeat of Communist subversive insurgency 
is essential to world peace and the vital Interests of the United States. However, ar- 
bitrary opposition to revolution or insurrection is not implied by US interest in inter- 
nal defense. Revolution has been and can be a legitimate expression of popular will 
and is not necessarily a threat to world peace. However, imposition of communism by 
an outside power on the unwilling people of a developing country cannot be considered 
an exercise of free political will. 

An objective of US policy is to thwart further Communist inroads into non-Communist 
areas by safeguarding and assisting the less-developed nations in fulfilling their 
aspirations to remain free and to fashion ways of life independent of communism 
or other totalitarian domination or control. The overall purpose of the United States 
is to encourage and assist vulnerable nations to develop balanced capabilities for 
the Internal security of their societies. 



Few of the developing nations know how to battle the blandishments and false hopes 
of communism. US assistance is Intended to preclude Communist exploitation of 
grievances by helping to alleviate serious political, social, and economic inequities 
within the country concerned. The US role in internal defense is preferably limited 
to providing technical advice and assistance in those fields where the host country 
is deficient and cannot react rapidly enough to resist insurgents* exploitation of 
the deficiency. When a country beset by an insurgency lacks material resources or 
capital, the United States will provide appropriate aid within its capabilities. In the 
event that the insurgency has progressed to the point where advisory and material 
assistance alone will not allow the host country to contain and suppress the insur- 
gency, the United States may commit necessary combat forces, as evidenced in 
Vietnam today. However, this commitment is considered as a last resort measure 
and is carried out only at the request of the host country and when insurgent suc- 
cess appears imminent. Such use of combat forces is not a permanent nature, lasting 
only until the host country's capabilities for handling the situation are developed or 
restored. 



US NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR CONTROL OF INTERNAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 

The overall direction of our internal defense effort stems from the President. 
Congress, of course, plays an important advisory and supporting role through the 
functioning of its interested committees and its constitutional authority to enact 
essential legislation. Actually, U^ ^ ptemal defense actlyities are accomplish ed 
thriaugh-.A»£Qmhin^UQQ^ j3l.,e.xgcu^^ ^ and... .legislajive ,ag5pns.‘^^ t 
Council .(NSGL-^ Iso monitors and advises on internal defense mattery , ^ , s they ar 
dxre'cily related to our own national-- se-curl t v. Many departments and agencies of the 
exebhtive branc1i~oF tlie are vitally interested in and deeply involved in 

the internar defense effort. Foremost among these are the Department of Defense 
(DOD), Department of State (STATE DEPT), US Agency for Internal Development 
(USAID), US Information Agency (USIA), and Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). 



All inte rnal defense assistance actions are handled by 

ope jTftjJe^gedcy^ a^ level wlth,Jlia.£flJ. e functio n. 

tT s w u .r 



effort is achieved b^ cl ose interdepartm 



terna 



partmental cooperation and the personal super- 
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vision of the President. Each interested governmental department or agency imple- 
ments those aspects of US internal defense policy that fall within its assigned area 
of responsibility. To carry out their activities, the departments and agencies in- 
volved place qualified individuals or teams on site within the country concerned. 

In oversea a reas, the Resident nonnaff^ , 
etf (^t througVt the ¥o"'assist him in carrying c^T fils "responsibilities 

for the conduct of "ForeTgn'^n^rs, the President has assigned to the Secretary of 
State authority and responsibility for the overall direction, coordination, and super- 
vision of all interdepartmental activities of the US Government overseas. Exception- 
ally, such activities do not include those of US military forces operating in the field 
where such forces are under the command of a US area military commander and 
such other military activities as the President elects to conduct through exclusively 
military channels. The Secretary of State discharges this authority and responsi- 
bility primarily through the Under Secretary of State and the Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries of State who direct the five geographic bureaus of the STATE DEPT: 

(1) African Affairs, (2) Inter -American Affairs, (3) European Affairs, (4) Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, and (5) Eastern Affairs. 



To further assist foreign operations, the position of country director for each nation 
receiving assistance from the United States has been established in each of the 
regional bureaus to serve as a single focus of responsibility for leadership and 
coordination of the STATE DEPT and interdepartmental activities concerning the 
particular country. The country director works closely with the interdepartmental 
groups to achieve interdepartmental unity of effort. He is responsible for seeing 
that the ambassador's needs are served not only from within the STATE DEPT, but 
government -wide. He insures that the US mission within the country is fully Informed 
and supported with respect to policy, operations, and administration. 



The Secretary of State.. as previously mentioned, h as the^repponsibiilty for the 

coordination of all US gover n m e nta l actiyltles^ w The Secretary, prior to 

January of" ' i t)S'S"','“coorHinaIedl tRese“aclT^ Senior Interdepartmental 

Group (SIG) and the interdepartmental regional group (IRG). The President of the 
United States, on assuming office in January, reaffirmed the role of Secretary of 
State as coordinator of US activities overseas, but directed a reorganization of the 
coordinating system. This reorganization resulted in what is called the National 
Security Council System . The system consists of the NSC Under Secretaries Com- 
mittee, the NSC Review Group, the NSC interdepartmental groups, and the NSC 
ad hoc groups. The latter groups are activated when problems arise transcending 
regional boundaries or when particular problems are to be dealt with. 



The NSC Under Secretaries Committee has been established under the chairman- 
ship of the Under Secretary of State. Membership of this committee will consist 
of the chairman, the Under Secretary for Political Affairs, who will also act as his 
alternate, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, the Director of the CIA, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and, depending on the issues under consideration, ranking officers of other agencies 
at the discretion of the chairn;ian. The Under Secretaries Committee will consider - 

(1) Issues referred to it by the NSC Review Group. 

(2) Operational matters pertaining to interdepartmental activities of the US 
Government overseas - 

a. On which NSC interdepartmental groups have been unable to reach agree- 
ment, or which are of a broader nature than is suitable to any such group. 
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b. That do not require consideration at Presidential or NSC level. 

c. That are referred to it by the Secretary of State. 

(3) Other operational matters referred to it jointly by the Under Secretary of 
State and the Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. 

Directly subordinate to the NSC Undersecretaries Committee and corresponding to 
the STATE DEPT organization of five regional bureaus, are the NSC interdepart- 
mental groups. These groups differ from the previous IRG's by combining them with 
the Political Military Interdepartmental Group. The NSC interdepartmental groups 
are chaired by the appropriate Assistant Secretary of the Department of State. The 
membership of these groups will include representatives of the Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, the Secretary of Defense, the Director of 
the CIA, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other agencies at the dis- 
cretion of the chairman, depending on the issue under consideration. 

The interdepartmental groups will- 

Discuss and decide interdepartmental issues that can be settled at the Assistant 
Secretary level, including issues arising out of the implementation of NSC decisions. 

Prepare policy papers for consideration by the NSC. 

Prepare contingency papers on potential crisis areas for NSC review. 

The NSC Review Group has been established as a new element within the coordination 
process. This is a recognition by the President that the NSC is the primary forum 
for discussion of national security policy to include foreign assistance and the related 
field of internal defense assistance. , > 

rf*rr- 

The NSC Review Grou p has been established to examine papers such as those coming 
out of the interaepartmental groups, NSC ad hoc groups, or departments prior to their 
submission to the NSC. The NSC Review Group, chaired by the Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs, will include representatives of the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Director of the CIA, the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other agencies at the discretion of the chairman, depending 
on the issue under consideration. The NSC Review Group will review papers to 
insure that- 

The issue under consideration is worthy of NSC attention. 

All realistic alternatives are presented. 

The facts, including cost implications, and all departments’ and agencies' views 
are fairly and adequately set forth. 

The NSC Review Group may assign action to the NSC Interdepartmental groups or 
NSC ad hoc groups, as appropriate, and may refer Issues to the Under Secretaries 
Committee. 

This then is the STATE DEPT organization and "chain of command" for foreign 
affairs. The interdepartmental internal defense management structure is based on 
and runs parallel to the STATE DEPT's organization. 
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The overall national policies and objectives are developed at the top levels of the US 
Government. The President approves them and directs the various executive depart- 
ments and agencies involved with implementation. Each department or agency then 
gives detailed direction, which complies with overall national policy, to their re- 
presentatives in the country through their channels. The amb aspada r i^ the di rect 
representat ive of .the.^reAiden LjyitMa..,tbfe.J2.Qmtrx.^^^ 

tions,. through the-..S.TA.TE.„DEPT. AH other departmejr^^„^ ^,^^ 

msnt. r epresentativeg. excaat PQP. 

provides guidance through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and, in most cases, through the 
unified comman ds. Arthougn not in the line of military command, the ambassador 
works closely with the military commander of the US unified command to insure a 
full exchange of Information. 



Much as the President controls 
Government and the Secret 
the NSC Undersecretaries 



Committee 





and 



the executive departments and agencies in the US 

of the departments and agencies of the US 
a foreign country. The ambassador, representing the 
tKe'*'*’ST!?n!*inC^^ concerned with the political aspects 

nd the overall US foreign policy. The ambassado r, in most cases, exer- 

implementation 

a decision by President Kennedy in 1961. This team is the in-country 
the senior representatives of the major US governmental departments 



Govermnent operating 
FresTCIent 
of policy 
^eg_Jiis 



the 

based on 
grouping of 
and agencies that function in the host country. 




i.ne ub ain nassaanr. nr pyiPfiTO '.'P ^mcer is th e chief of the dlpl o- 
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The chief of the MAAG, military mission, or military group (MILGROUP) is the 
representative of the Secretary of Defense with the host government to which the 
organization is accredited for matters relating to military assistance. He directs 
his organization in the administration of US-furnished military supplies and the 
provision of requested training and technical assistance to the host country's mili- 
tary forces. In countries where there is no MAAG, military mission, or MILGROUP, 
the senior defense attache acts as the DOD representative on the country team. In 
general, the defense attaches primarily function as military observers, providing 
advice to host country military forces on a very limited scale. 

The chief of the USAID mission in the host country is responsible for the supervising 
all US economic aid and advising and otherwise assisting in civilian construction 
projects. Improvement of agricultural techniques, currency stability, and other 
nation-building functions. Additionally, USAID is charged with overall responsibility 
for aiding and advising in development of the host country's national police force. 



The Public Affairs Officer heads the USIS, the oversea extension of USIA, and is 
the principal US adviser to the host country government on all aspects of communi- 
cation with mass audiences and with preselected target groups. He also formulates 
and directs the US foreign Information program. Through the use of public media, 
personal contact, and cultural and educational exchanges, USIS attempts to insure 
that US actions and motivations will be understood and supported. It also furnishes 
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equipment and technical assistance to the local government to facilitate and foster 
closer communication and understanding between the government and the people. 

Other US governmental departments or agencies may have missions or attaches 
assigned to the host country. Examples of these may be Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW), Commerce, and CIA. The senior representatives of such US 
governmental elements are Included as members of the country team at the invitation 
of the ambassador. 



The single manager concept at host country level, as illustrated by the country 
team, can, and should be, carried down to a grass roots level within a nation. An 
example of coordinating our efforts, civilian and military, down to the lowest level 
can be seen in our present organization within the Republic of Vietnam (RVN). Prior 
to 1967, coordination of military and economic assistance at the province and district 
level was carried out by cooperation/ coordination. The single direction of purpose 
was achieved through the country team and the US-developed internal defense plan. It 
was found through experience, study of success and failure alike, that at times 
cooperation/ coordination was not taking place. This experience gave rise to the 
development of <^ivH 

CQRDS, in its Simpl^^d.4^^mi.,.ig^ con cert o 

the l,owest. working advis.qrv ,)^evel poi^jg^bl e. This, in the case of RVN, is the district 
level. How does this concept work? The ambassador has not vacated his responsi- 
bility as head of the country team, but rather, has fixed responsibility at each level 
for military and economic assistance and advice. We find that the military com- 
mander, Commander, United States Military Assistance Command, Vietnam (COMUS- 
MACV), is charged with the responsibility to provide single manager direction for 
all the US assistance in-country and has a deputy of ambassador rank to advise and 
assist him in carrying out this responsibility. At each succeeding echelon, this same 
organization of military and civilian advisers works as a team, with one adviser 
designated as the senior adviser or the commander of that team. To insure that each 
is represented, there is a requirement that, if the senior adviser is military, the 
deputy must be civilian and vice versa. 



This solution in RVN is a step in the development of a unity of effort in our assistance 
program. This concept, though not shown in our present manuals, is probably an 
indication of our future approach to internal defense assistance situations. 



defense ^fipist^ce.. A,.fum^tlQn.of our assis^^^^ program, is developed under 
the guidance to be found in the This docu- 

ment, prepared by STATE DEPT, sets forth the approved interdepartmental concept 
for the implementation of US internal defense policies and programs. The FIDP 
deals specifically with the responsibilities of the major departments of the govern- 
ment and their oversea representatives. It establishes the functions of STATE 
DEPT, DOD, USAID, USIA, CIA, and any others present. Also, it reaffirms the role 
of the chief of a US diplomatic mission abroad, clarifies his relationship with the 
other US agencies and the country team, and, lastly, defines his responsibilities for 
the development of a complete and specific plan for providing assistance to the 
country concerned. 



The FIDP forms the basis for the inte rnal defense plan (IPP) developed in-country 
by the countryr t eam. Tills is the document that gives sTnSe ^ixection impetus to the 
Us assistance ei'l^ort in a host country. The plan should not be confused with the host 
country- developed plans for nation building aqd elirntnafion of insurgent forces. The, 
IDP is the US plan that describes the overall objectives and programs to be followed 
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by the US country team, to include all represented US agencies, in aiding the host 
country. It contains the intentions and operating methods of the United States in 
assisting the host country. It is through this plan that a fully coordinated, integrated 
approach for providing US assistance is developed. 

The IDP provides guidance to each of the represented agencies and departments of 
the US Government in- country who must develop their own plans for providing 
assistance. The department or agency representatives formulate their plans on 
the programs established by their parent organizations in Washington. USAID and 
USIS each develop a country assistance plan (CAP), which describes in detail the 
methods to be employed in providing their respective agency's assistance in support 
of the IDP. Likewise, the MAAG, MILGROUP, or mission develops its military 
assistance plan (MAP) for the provision of military assistance to the host country. 

US GOVERNMENTAL INTERNAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE AGENCIES 

Those agencies or departments of the United States that provide internal defense 
assistance, do so as an associated function of their normal missions. The various 
elements of the US Government may become involved in providing this assistance 
depending on the situation in a given area. Emphasis will primarily be given to the 
role of the DOD, the USIA, and the USAID. The general responsibilities of each of the 
above, briefly stated are: 

The Secretary of State, as previously mentioned, is the chief adviser to and agent 
for the President in the field of US foreign policy, and has the primary responsibility 
for initiating and implementing US internal defense policy abroad. As a major func- 
tion, the STATE DEPT studies conditions in foreign countries for their impact on 
US policy. Based on this continuous study, the STATE DEPT proposes measures 
that promote our national objectives. The STATE DEPT's representation overseas 
consists of the ambassador or mission chief and his diplomatic staff. 

The POP is charged with assisting a foreign government to attain and maintain its 
securUy. ~ The DOD representation in a host country normally will be military at- 
taches, MILGROUPS, MAAGs, or other military forces in support of stability opera- 
tions. 

UgJ^ conducts operations overseas solely in support of US foreign policy objectives. 
The USIA oversea element, the USIS, provides to mass foreign audiences informa- 
tion that fosters understanding and support of US actions and intentions. Just as 
important to the internal defense effort, USIS experts advise local authorities in their 
information programs that are directed at friendly, neutral, and hostile audiences, 

USAID performs its functions as an agency with the STATE DEPT. It is primarily 
responsible for direction and administration of the US economic assistance program. 
Through its country missions, USAID initiates and manages every conceivable type 
of development assistance program or project, ranging from the distribution of food 
through the Food for Peace Program to the construction of a four-lane highway. 

Other US governmental departments and agencies participate in the internal defense 
effort overseas to varying extents depending on the problems and conditions peculiar 
to the particular countries. CIA is frequently present in connection with intelligence 
activities beneficial to both the US and the host country. Other departments and 
agencies often provide advice and assistance to their host country counterparts or 
accept tasks contracted by USAID. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 



DOD, through its military departments, is responsible for assisting foreign govern- 
ments to attain and maintain their security. The decisions for providing this assist- 
ance are made by the President of the United States, based on recommendations by 
the NSC. The foundation for this as^stanc^ is the Military Assistance Program 
(MAP). 






The MAP is designed to support, as necessary, those host country forces that, 
in conjunction with the US and Allied forces, will constitute a balanced force capable 
of providing adequate resistance to aggression in accordance with regional defense 
plans. Basically, MAP is the strong right arm of the FAA, and it serves as a prin ci- 
pal instrument in accomHishing' tKe*^jectlv^^ ' ^ ' n - 



The objec tive of the, MAP is to furnish, eligible Allied militar.Yj:orces,,wlthJh.e-£n d 

“ems., repair parts, peculiar supporting materfilZaHOShi E. eqqjpm 

This is done by furni^ing the means 
to enable the supported military forces to conduct effective resistance against 
external aggression and to maintain internal security. Training assistance can also 
be furnished so that foreign military forces can attain maximum effectiveness as 
expeditiously as possible. Aside from insuring the proper usage and maintenance 
of MAP-provided equipment and establishing a sound base for training activities, 
MAP-furnished training is designed to create friendship and good will toward the 
United States. 



The United States carefully considers the economic capabilities of the specific 
countries involved when developing MAP's. For the most part, except for over- 
riding military considerations, the United States discourages the buildup of local 
military forces beyond a level that the country involved can ultimately support. 
If economic limitations are likely to interfere with the attainment of desired mili- 
tary strength, DOD seeks to obtain economic assistance for the designated country 
from other US agencies. 



A country desiring military assistance from the United States must meet specific 
criteria and be willing to commit their country to certain agreements prior to 
receiving aid. These agreements are spelled out by the FAA that forms the basis 
for the MAP. Specifically, a country must conform to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations; those articles provided must be used for the maintenance of 
the country's defense strength and the defensive strength of the free world; the 
country must be taking action to develop its own defensive capability; and the in- 
creased ability of the recipient country to provide for its own security is important 
to our own national security. 

The country must agree to certain principles of administration to receive items under 
the MAP, as follows; 

Permit use of defense articles only by an officer, employee, or agent of the 
recipient country. 

Prevent transfer of defense articles by sale, gift, or other means. 

Permit use of defense articles only for purpose intended; i.e., defense, internal 
security, or participation in regional or collective defense measures consistent 
with the UN Charter or requested by United Nations. 
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Maintain security of defense articles. 

Permit observation and review by United States. 

Though these factors generally govern decisions as to the nature and magnitude 
of military assistance, there are, of course, times when one factor outweighs other 
considerations and the aid may be furnished even though the country does not meet 
all of the standard criteria. This flexibility is important and necessary for military 
assistance to fulfill its specifically assigned mission of promoting the foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the United States. 

The MAP is a complex administrative, planning, and programing operation involving 
many of the offices and subordinate agencies of the DOD and of the STATE DEPT. 
The STATE DEPT depends on USAID to coordinate MAP with economic assistance 
and foreign policy. The President appoints an Inspector General, Foreign Assistance 
who reviews the operations of US foreign assistance programs. The Inspector General 
reports directly to the Secretary of State on matters relating to the effectiveness of 
US foreign assistance activities to include economic and military assistance pro- 
grams. The Office of the Secretary of Defense has the res ponsi bil ity t o- 

(1) Determine military requirements to include priorities in procurement, de- 
livery, and allocation, 

(2) Procure military equipment. 

(3) Deliver military end items to the recipient country. 

(4) Supervise end item use. 

(5) Supervise training of foreign military personnel. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense {International Security Affairs {ISA)) takes action 
for the Secretary of Defense on military assistance activities. He is the focal point 
for coordination of MAP matters with other governmental agencies. the 

Directorrt^RJjyj^^ issues policy guidance , program objectives , and 

clCTrsrr*^idlelines for the preparation of long-range plans and programs by the unified 
commands and the MAAG’s. ' ~ 

To assist the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend military 
objectives, force objectives for allies or potential allies, and scale and priority of 
equipping on a country and on an area basis. The Joint Chiefs of Staff review the 
MAP to insure that it is in consonance with global security plans and that MAP is 
contributing to US strategic concepts. All military assistance guidance, plans, and 
programs are referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for comment and recommendation. 
All directives and communications to unified commands, military departments, or 
to MAAG's pertaining to military assistance ahd having strategic or military opera- 
tional implications are coordinated with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Likewise, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff directives and communications to the same agencies concerning 
military assistance are coordinated with Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
{ISA). 

The military departments provide advice and assistance to the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense {OSD), the unified commands, and the MAAG's on MAP matters. This 
advice includes necessary program and planning data, cost, availability, and lead 
time of military equipment. The departments also provide technical advice to unified 
commands and MAAG's on weapon syst ems, tactics and doctrine, and logistic support. 



The military departments provide for training assistance as necessary and monitor 
the military assistance training program. 



The MAP is administered through the military lines of communication JLn^^ 

"te.r ^ t^ the unified commands Ja^^ 

This method of control was based on the recommendation of the Draper Committee 
to insure integration of MAP activities with our regional defense plans. 



This decentralization of control has the additional advantage of integration of mili- 
tary assistance activities before the stage of STATE DEPT -DOD review of pro- 
grams is reached. The unified commands supervise and direct development of 
plans and programs in accordance with a basic planning document Issued by the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA) and military guidance from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. They also determine requirements and present and justify 
military assistance plans and programs for their areas of responsibility at all 
review levels, Including Congress. Finally, the unified commands direct the ac- 
tivities of the MAAG's in their respective areas and provide necessary technical 
assist?ince and advice. The latter is furnished to the MAAG's by the unified com- 
mand components in the form of training or inspection teams for support of the 
recipient country forces. 



Xil£«JLA^^is_the in-cou^^^ 

Ql.thS«SeolCgs . The Service having 
the primary function within a country will normally furnish this chief, or, if the 
Services have an equal responsibility, this position will be rotated. This chief is 
responsible for the overall supervision of the MAP, and the various Service sections 
administer the Army, Navy, and Air Force portions of the MAP. A typical MAAG 
organization is shown at figure 5-1. 




Figure 5-1. Military Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG). 



The Service to furnish the MAAG chief is recommended to OSD by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who also, after service coordination, recommends the specific individual. 
These recommendations are subject to approval by the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (ISA). The individual must also be acceptable to the STATE DEPT and to the 
host country government. MAAG's are established, on request, after an agreement 
between the requesting country and the United States has been signed. This docu- 
ment is called "terms of reference" and becomes the framework under which the 
MAAG operates. The terms of reference contain such items as the primary mission 
of the MAAG, its composition and size, the relationship between the MAAG and the 
other US agencies in the host country, and the responsibilities and functions of the 
MAAG. 
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MAAG’s, as prescribed under the terms of reference, may have training and logistic 
responsibilities or singular responsibility dealing with training or logistics. In the 
first case, they would assist and advise in developing an approved training program 
as well as being involved in MAP programing of equipment. Advisers, depending 
on the development of the armed forces of the recipient country, might be sent 
to field units, such as regiments or battalions, to assist in the training of staff 
personnel in training, organization, and operations. 

Those MAAG's with a singular mission, such as a logistic function, confine their 
activities to programing MAP equipment and supplies and in advising on the opera- 
tion, maintenance, and end use of MAP equipment. 



MAAG 's. in carrying out their responsibilities, normally perform the following 
functions: 



Represent DOD with host government on MAP matters. 

Develop MAP plans in cooperation with the country team and submit plans and 
programs to the unified command concerned. 



Make recommendations on military assistance to the unified command and ob- 
serve and report on end item use. 

Provide advice, technical assistance, and special program liaison to the host 
country. 

Arrange foi* the receipt and transfer of military assistance materiel and services 
to the host government. 

Administer military assistance sales transactions in accordance with current 
instructions. 

Provide liaison with the host grovernment with respect to any other military 
assistance requirements or logistic matters of DOD. 

Evaluate threats to the security of a country and its capability to meet the threats. 

MAAG's are not found in all countries receiving military assistance /advice from the 
United States. In some areas of the world, the military assistance effort is to be 
found in the US military training missions (USMTM's), which function as training 
advisory groups. These missions operate under our military representative within the 
country. In other areas, most notably the Latin American countries, the functions 
of our military advisory effort are carried out by MI LGROUP's, organized and 
functioning much as the previously discussed MAAG. 

Tl^e_Mj^AG__coin^^|;|u|e£_Uie^^iniil£^^ to over - 

thanfoi!!'"' assistance advisory 
efforts are successful, there will be no need for an expansion of US effort to assist 
a country in protecting itself. 

Insurgency, even when supported by outside forces, is primarily an internal con- 
flict -an intimate affair between similar ethnic groups. The control of the population 
is the key to internal defense. This control is far easier to obtain if the people feel 
that the operation they are supporting is a national movement in their own interests 
and can readily identify themselves with it. Preferably, the local national forces 
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of the country concerned should be given the military capabilities to eliminate the 
local insurgency. 

The scale of US involvement and the level of force that we employ should be as 
limited as the achievement of our objectives permit, and then it should be only 
ancillary to the host country effort. It is important for the US to remain in the 
background and, where possible, to limit its support to training, advice, and ma- 
teriel -lest we prejudice the local government's effort and expose the United States 
unnecessarily to charges of intervention and colonialism. 

Many of the less-developed or newly emerging countries, which are faced with the 
threat of subversive insurgency, must depend on the United States for additional 
military assistance, especially in those areas of effort involving advanced tech- 
nology. When training requirements impose an unacceptable lead time to operational 
status, it may be necessary to Introduce selected US military units into the host 
country to assist its military forces in combat support and combat service support 
missions. Under exceptional circumstances, US combat units may be introduced into 
a host country to perform tactical missions. 

j ^uring the first phase of an insurgency , most US effort will be provided at the host 
country "liational iOT the"' national capital, or in areas where centralized 

training centers have been established. However, some training teams and advisers 
may be sent throughout the country or to subnational levels. Advisory personnel 
may be established in areas where the Insurgent movement is localized, and US 
military advisers may be provided to units and to regional governmental levels 
when required. Some US military personnel may be sent to advise on technical 
matters not of a military nature. Under particular circumstances, support may be 
provided by US forces in the form of liaison and support aircraft, communication, 
construction, operational units, or engineer elements. This support usually will be 
provided for a limited period to perform particular tasks or to give on-the-job 
training to the host country forces. 

In a phase II insurgency ^ US personnel may be sent to advise, teach, or otherwise 
"support the efforts of the host fountry. Advisers may be assigned to subnational 
levels, to most of the regional capitals, and to some local capitals. They will usually 
be assigned to assist host country commanders and staff officers of military and 
paramilitary units that have combat, combat service, and combat service support 
missions. US trainers may be assigned to military and civilian training centers or 
schools, and training teams may conduct intelligence, medical, communication, and 
other military and civilian training. US support units may be committed where the 
need for complex equipment or lengthy training precludes quick attainment of a host 
country capability. US units that use or maintain material such as armed or transport 
helicopters, radar, communication equipment, or surveillance equipment may be 
required for extended periods of time. 

During the latter stages of phase II or the early stages of phase III insurgency, 
uS“ assistance*"may r^ulre" TeTaHvely'''large^ 'V§'^"IogTsTic'™or*'cor^a^ 
or, combat forces may be committed in-country to maintain, establish, or regain 
control of threatened land areas. Actions, such as a show of force, may be taken 
to discourage support of the Insurgents by sponsor nations. 

The US military response is designed to bolster the host country effort, rather 
than to assume responsibility for defeating an insurgent force. The resources for 
providing this increased assistance can be found within the structure of our presently 
organized forces. Specifically, US Army forces will be employed, utilizing a building 
block concept, as outlined in FM 31-23, Stability Operations - U. S. Army Doctrine. p>/t/orx 
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THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 



The United States Infor mation Agency (USIA) is one of the independent agencies of 
t he execmMjSH qT the GoyexnmimrM.i.a^^Eii^^ President 

6f^“ the United States. The UsiA is a direct outgrowth of the many organizations of 
World War II that were instrumental in articulating our national objectives. The 
present organization was formed in August of 1953 and has remained substantially 
the same. 

President Kennedy redefined the role of USIA in a memorandum in January of 1963: 

"The mission of the Un it ed Stat ^ g^ lpformation Age ncy is to help achieve 
United*' Staies^^ objectives by ( a)ii5iuenci^ attltui^s Tn 

and the various departments and agencies on the implications of foreign optnlbn 
for present and contemplated United States policies, programs and official 
statements." 

The Influencing of attitudes is to be carried out by overt use of the various 
techniques of communication-personal contact, radio broadcasting, libraries, 
book publication and distribution, press, motion pictures, television, exhibits, 
English-language instruction, and others. In so doing, the Agency shall be 
guided by the following: 

1. Individual country programs should specifically and directly support coun- 
try and regional objectives determined by the President and set forth in official 
policy pronouncements, both classified and unclassified. 

2. Agency activities should (a) encourage constructive public support abroad 
for the goal of a 'peaceful world community of free and independent states, 
free to choose their own future and their own system so long as it does not 
threaten the freedom of others;' (b) identify the United States as a strong, 
democratic* dynamic nation qualified for its leadership of world efforts toward 
this goal; and (c) unmask and counter hostile attempts to distort or frustrate 
the objectives and policies of the United States, These activities should em- 
phasize the ways in which United States policies harmonize with those of 
other peoples and governments, and those aspects of American life and culture 
which facilitate sympathetic understanding of United States policies. 

The advisory function is to be carried out at various levels in Washington, 
and within the Country Team at United States diplomatic missions abroad. 
While the Director of the United States Information Agency shall take the 
initiative in offering counsel when he deems it advisable, the various depart- 
ments and agencies should seek such counsel when considering policies and 
programs which may substantially affect or be affected by foreign opinion. 
Consultation with the United States Information Agency is essential when 
programs affecting communications media in other countries are contem- 
plated. 

United States Information Agency staffs abroad, acting under the super- 
vision of the Chiefs of Mission, are responsible for the conduct of overt public 
Information, public relations and cultural activities -i.e. those activities in- 
tended to Inform or influence foreign public opinion-for agencies of the United 
States Government except for Commands of the Department of Defense. 
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The largest part of the USIA activities is centered in the oversea posts of the USIS. 
The oversea post evolves the program suited to its particular problems, decides 
on use of specific material, and operates the country information and cultural pro- 
grams, Posts are required to assess annually their country plan objectives and 
progress. Country plans are prepared by the USIS mission under the direction o f 
th e public affairs officer and approv ed ^ bj^thT^ch^FpOS^^ 

gflaatry team. On, .approval by USIA , Washington, they be.cQxa.e. MiK?.lilg.. sta te- 
ments of the JJMSJ.gQuntjcy'.Erogra ^ 



Each country plan lists established US objectives for the country. Objectives that 
are susceptible or partially susceptible to furtherance by information and cultural 
programs are identified, and the USIS capability to help achieve each such objective 
is explained. From this analysis, the post determines its psychological objectives- 
attitudes to be created or strengthened that will advance particular US objectives. 
The people or groups who should be influenced - the target audiences- are set forth, 
followed by detailed programs by which USIS will undertake to create or strengthen 
within these specific groups the attitudes we seek to inculcate — the psychological 
objectives. These country plans are revised as often as necessary to be accurate, / 
effective guides to agency media support and field activities. 

The relative emphasis on media varies greatly from country to country. In one^ 
films may be important; in another, not at all, E ap^i program is tailored lb tEe 

psychological objectives, audiences, and means of cornmuMcaffon ' Ijes i!' suited to 

delivering the right message to the right person at the right time. The USIA also 
plans and executes, in the field, the cultural and educational programs administered 
in Washington by the STATE DEPT. These activities are an integral part of USIS 
programing in support of US foreign policy objectives. 

The program's activities of the USIS may vary from country to country, as mentioned 
above; however, their principal activities will be selected from the following: 



Making personal contact with government officials, editors, writers, educators, 
executives, and other opinion leaders in the country. 



Preparing press, photo, radio, and motion picture coverage of special events 
for use within the country and in other countries. 

Planning and producing local radio programs, using local- or agency-operated 
technical facilities. 

Producing and providing television program materials to be placed on local 
television stations. 



Supplying news and feature materials to the press and local groups in support of 
country plan objectives. 

Producing and distributing magazines, pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and photo 
displays to target audiences through mailing lists or commercial channels. 

Producing motion pictures locally. 

Showing motion pictures through theatrical, television, and other public outlets. 

Operating information centers, including the maintenance of libraries, reading 
rooms, and extension services; and conducting lecture and discussion programs, 
musical performances, English-language instruction exhibit programs, and motion 
picture showings. 
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Showing exhibits to present particular aspects of the United States, its foreign 
policy, and its scientific, economic, cultural, and social developments. 

Selecting appropriate books and periodics^ls to be presented to key institutions 
and Individuals. 

Assisting local publishers to publish US books in translation, and local authors 
to prepare books that further agency objectives. 

Placing low-priced books in foreign markets by arranging for American publishers 
to work through their foreign counterparts. 

Administering the oversea operation of the Exchange of Persons Program for the 
STATE DEPT. 



Encouraging and assisting local universities to establish courses in American 
studies. 



Providing support to binational centers and other local institutions through cash 
grants, grants to Americans working in the centers, and supply of needed materials. 

THE UNITED STATES AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The United State:S^..Agfi lKtY«.i^-Jlntmmao aaL Developm ent.^ was created under 

the guidance of President John P. Kennedy in 1961. Prior to 1961, unilateral assist- 
ance to foreign nations was administered by the International Cooperation Admini- 
stration (ICA) and the Development Loan Fund (DLP). This streamlining of organi- 
zations combined the US oversea operations in the fields of economic and technical 
assistance under one head, giving single manager direction to these programs. As 
a result of this reorganization and under the authority of the 1961 FAA, this agency 
assumed the responsibility for the administration and direction of the economic/ 
technical assistance program and coordination of this program with the MAP. The 
USAID is also responsible for the oversea operation of the Food for Peace Program. 
The USAID operates within the framework of the STATE DEPT, with the admlni- 

recognition that foreign policy and foreign as sistance musfbe completely integrated 
if they are to be effectively employed. 



The financing of US commodities, the assignment of a specialist, the award of a 
contract, or any of the other elements of the USAID program are the end results of 
a detailed analysis of the development plans and goals of the various countries in 
relationship to the general principles under which the agency operates, the agency's 
total budget, and US foreign policy considerations. Except for special activities, 
the USAID ...Prog ram^ can be divided Inlo three major JimcUng. categories under which 
Congress authorizes arid appropriates foreign assistance funds: development loans, 
technical assistance /development grants, and supporting assistance. 

Development are generally used to help finance social and economic develop- 

f merit project's '" "or to finance general Import programs in the private sector as a 
means for helping the development of the economy. 

Loans may be earmarked to establish or expand facilities, such as manufacturing, 
irrigation, power, transportation, or communication; for development banks; for 
building schools, hospitals, or houses; to carry out programs in the fields of com- 
munity development, adult education or public health; or for research activities. 
Loans to finance general imports enable private business in these countries to 
purchase essential commodities, material, and equipment in support of development 
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efforts. The loans may include funds for technical assistance to train key personnel, 
to pay for engineering and feasibility studies, or to cover the cost of purchasing 
necessary machinery and equipment in the United States. 

^ ^ohnical as sistan cei.dey.elQPinent. gra n t s are made to satisfy the needs of newly 
developing nations. Grants are m^'e when it is felt that there is an urgent need 
to provide programs of technical training in the areas of education, agriculture, 
public administration, industry, labor, and health for which funds and personnel 
are not available within the host country. This activi ty empl^^ gizes the developmen t 
of- human resources . It pays the salaries’’ or'tKeleS^ciansse^^ 

OTer sea mi s sions , finances contracts for technical assistance, and helps to cover 
the costs of trainees who come to the United States. It can finance equipment and 
material to support the effort of US specialists or underwrite the development of 
organizations abroad to make the training programs more effective. 

y') is a funding category established by the Congress to authorize 

econoiac^ <^e~^ed^^D towardj rtmgdig^^ 

Supporting assistance is used to help relieve the strain on a nation's economy re- 
sulting from large defense expenditures, to maintain access to US bases, to main- 
tain economic stability in countries in which the US has strategic political interests, 

» or to encourage Independence from Communist-bloc dominance in sensitive areas. 
This kind of assistance can be either loans or grants to finance capital projects, 
commodity imports, emergency relief projects, and internal security activities. 
It is the one form of economic aid that may -in exceptional cases — involve direct 
dollar transfers. 

The foreign aid legislation also includes an appropriation for a contingency fund to 
meet urgent and unforeseen requirements of an emergency nature. Such funds, 
_ when used, are usually programed for supporting assistance purposes. 

The activities within the USAID program were the result of an evaluation of our 
assistance experiences since World War II. These activities are specifically designed 
to meet the needs of each recipient country. The range of these activities Includes; 

Contracts with 69 American colleges and universities, engineering and construc- 
tion companies, cooperatives and savings and loan associations, and farm and labor 
organizations to assist the foreign governments or local institutions. 

The shipment of US commodities, such as iron, steel, and steel products, in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical apparatus, construction equipment, motor vehicles, 
chemicals, and fertilizers. 

The issuance of investment guaranties to insure oversea investment by private 
US investors against losses resulting from risks such as inconvertibility of currency, 
war, revolution, or insurrection. 

Investment surveys -on a cost-sharing basis with US firms -to determine the 
feasibility of investments abroad. 

Providing excess property- equipment and supplies declared excess to US govern- 
ment requirements - for oversea projects, such as vocational training and construc- 
tidn. 



'Paying the ocean freight costs of supplies donated to US voluntary agencies, 
ittfih i^as Cooperative for American Relief Everywhere, Inc. (CARE), Catholic Relief, 
ilMadlCJhureh World Services to help the needy overseas. 
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Loans (in the currencies of the foreign countries generated under the Food for 
Peace program) to US business firms or their affiliates to finance or expand over- 
sea business enterprises. 

Loans or grants of local currency (derived from the sale of surplus American 
agricultural commodities under the Food for Peace program and other US goods 
financed by USAID) to meet local costs of specific development projects, to provide 
military support, or to make other contributions to the stability of the foreign coun- 
try’s economy. 

Providing disaster relief, usually in the form of medicines, food, blankets, tents, 
or housing, after earthquakes, floods, or hurricanes. 

Grants to American-sponsored schools and hospitals abroad to supplement other 
sources of income. 

Research programs to find new and practical ways of speeding development in the 
less developed countries. 

OTHER US DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 

The other US Government departments and agencies may become involved in internal 
defense assistance efforts as required. They may send an advisory group or indi- 
viduals to work directly under the supervision of the STATE DEPT representative 
or, the most common method, under the USAID mission . Examples of the type of 
assistance that maybe given are: ■ m 

(1) The Department of the Treasury provides advice or assistance to host coun- 
try governments on financial matters, such as the preparation of plans for the im- 
provement and management of revenue and credit. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is a US official with the International Monetary Fund, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the Inter -American Development . Bank. The 
Treasury Department also provides guidance to establish policies and administer 
the activities of the Bureau of Customs in the US and abroad. 

The Internal Revenue Service has a foreign tax assistance staff. This staff pro- 
vides general assistance in the field of tax administration to officials and other 
representatives of foreign governments in accordance with US, fpreign policy. It 
also conducts surveys and studies as a basis for evaluating problems and progress 
in strengthening and improving tax administration. 

The Treasury Department, through the Bureau of Narcotics ^ cooperates with the 
STATE DEPT in the discharge of the international obligations of the US concerning 
traffic in narcotic drugs. 

(2) The US Department of Agriculture's (USD A) InternatiOhal technical assistance 
and training programs are operated at the request of the USAID. The USDA, giving 
specialized agricultural help, is just one of many governpj^ent and private organiza- 
tions in each country working on social and econorriic development. 

USDA receives its international development assignments from USAID in response 
to requests from the developing countries given to the local USAlD mission. The 
USAID request is sent to the USDA's International Agricultural Development Service, 
which evaluates the type of help needed and then recruits agricultural specialists 
for specific assignments from other USDA agencies, US universities, and private 



agencies. These men then form a USDA agricultural development team that goes to 
^ the developing country and works under the auspices of the USAID. 

The USDA maintains the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS), an export promotion 
and service agency for US agriculture. This service maintains and expands agri- 
culture exports by cooperating with private business on projects abroad and im- 
proves access to foreign markets for US farm products. Through its agricultural 
attaches and officers stationed in key posts in over 100 countries, PAS operates a 
global reporting and analysis network covering world agricultural products and 
related matters that affect American agriculture. 

(3) The Department of Commerce, through its Office of Foreign Commercial 
Services, provides support for all of its International programs. One of its most 
important programs is to develop guidelines covering the functions and responsibility 
of commercial officers abroad, to Include commercial attaches. 

The Bureau of International Commerce of the Department of Commerce promotes 
the foreign trade of the United States and assists US business in its operations 
abroad. 

(4) The Department of Labor’s Bureau of International Labor Affairs advises 
on the implications of international labor in relation to US foreign and domestic 
policy and develops detailed programs in the field of labor for various countries. 
This bureau also caries out the Labor Department's responsibility for assisting the 
STATE DEPT in the management of the Foreign Service, including the labor attache 
program. As requested, consultants are supplied for foreign assignments, technical 
materials are furnished for use abroad, and training programs are conducted in the 
US for foreign nationals. 

(5) The Department of HEW provides specialists to make studies and surveys, 
provides advisory interpretations thereof, performs other services to assist in 
developing programs that ameliorate the suffering of the sick and hungry, and assist 
in developing national programs to improve conditions of health, education, and 
welfare. 



VOLUNTARY AGENCIES AND PRIVATE INDUSTRY 

Voluntary agencies and private industry have made a valuable contribution to our 
overall assistance program overseas. Their contributions are, in large measure, 
a reflection of the national character of the United States; l.e., a reflection of our 
humanitarian consciousness as well as our business acumen. 

Voluntary agencies can be divided and defined as nonprofit organizations, founda- 
tions, or missions. A nonprofit organization is defined as an organization established 
by a group of private citizens for a stated philanthropic purpose, and supported by 
voluntary contributions froih individuals concerned with the realization of its pur- 
pose. Examples include CARE, the Boy Scouts, and the YMCA (Young Men's Christian 
Association), A foundation is defined as a noflpr^Oflt organization, having a single 
fund of its own, managed by its own' trustees or director, end established to main- 
tain or aid social, educational, charitable, religioiis, or other activities serving 
the common welfare, Examples include the Asia Foundation and the Ford Founda- 
tion. A mission is defined as the mission board of an established church. Examples 
jnelude the Catholic Relief Services and the Church World Service. 

There are approximately 500 of these organizations participating in programs of 
health, agricultural improvement, education, social welfare, community development. 
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an«A related activities in 165 countries of the world. The American Council of Volun- 
t ary Age ncies for Foreign Servi ce. I nc., provides a means for consultation, coordma- j 
tion, and planning, and insuring maximum effective use of contributions by the i 
AmeHcan "commum 1;y" F or ns‘“very existence 

represents a "'Realization' of the impo The council 

also operates an Information clearing house under contract with USAID. The clearing 
house serves as a center of information on the socioeconomic development assistance 
programs abroad of US nonprofit organizations. 

The US Government has recognized the importance of voluntary agencies in the 
internal defense assistance effort and has made available federal support. Federal 
excess property is available for use by registered voluntary agencies in vocational 
training, community development, and other programs in the less-developed coun- 
tries. The equipment, completely renovated, can be purchased at 15 percent of the 
original cost to the government, and will be shipped free to ports in the countries 
where it is to be used. In fiscal year 1966, nearly Sl2 million in such supplies, 
ranging from handtools and motor vehicles to medical instruments and laboratory 
equipment, were purchased by voluntary agencies to support their operations. 

Under provisions of Public Law 480, sometimes called the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram, US voluntary agencies registered with the Council's Advisory Committee ( 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid may receive from the US Government "agricultural foods 
for social and economic development programs, which may include food as part 
payment of wages for work on land improvement, construction of roads, bridges, 
and schools." Also, registered voluntary agencies may receive "foods for distribution 
to the needy overseas for famine relief, school lunches, feeding of refugees, and 
other emergencies." 

American private investment overseas contributes to the growth of foreign economy , 
through the provision of capital, the transfer of skills, the introduction, of pro- 
ductivity-increasing methods, increasing employment opportunities, upgrading local 
labor, inducing investment of non-American foreign capital, encouraging the birth 
of complementary industries, introducing more efficient marketing practices, broad- 
ening local capital markets, helping to streamline the governments' relations with 
business and industry, and shifting local attitudes toward enterprise. 

US industries have often invested in foreign countries with the^ejcpressed purpose 
of creating profits for their investors. Over a period of time,' these sanie countries 
have greatly benefited from the development of their industries, spc^til reforms, or 
educational systems that were pirectly or indirectly caused b^f tM^^ 

The Venezuelan case study (see vol II, chap 5) is an outltaridltlg example of this 
type of cooperation and coordination of US industry and host country in nation- 
building activities. ’ 

American industry, in recent years, clearly recognized , a to assist 

developing countries. Realizing that our nation has a large, reservoir of managerial 
ability, they formed the International Executive, Service Corps (lESC). The lESC 
is a private, nonprofit organization directed and managed by American businessmen. 
The objective of the lESC is to provide experlencedj’ji^eriGah volunteers to help 
privately-owned firms in the less-developed countries j^prove their naanagement, 
production, and marketing performance. USAID now provides Interim partial financing 
for the lESC, but it is anticipated that the corps will become entirely self-supporting 
through voluntary contributions from American private enterprise and the minimum 
fees paid by oversea firms requesting corps volunteers. Since the inception of this 
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program, in January 1965, more than 300 firms -located in 30 nations of the world- 
have made requests for assistance from the lESC. lESC- assisted programs have- 

Modernized the merchandising operations of a large department store in Panama. 

Furnished management and sales assistance to a dairy products firm in Iran. 



Assisted a private electrical manufacturer in Taiwan in devising new research 
and production methods. 

Provided expert advice in manufacturing and retailing to a Brazilian private 
textile firm. 



The USAID plays a vital role in encouraging private industry to engage in activities 
within a host country. A primary means is to contract US firms to carry out projects 
that are part of the foreign assistance program, USAID, through the local mission, 
receives the specific requests for help. These requests may have come from the 
host cuontry or may have been generated as a result of planning recommendations 
by the US country team elements. Activities for contractual US firms range from 
merely advising on private industrial development to actual construction and engi- 
neering work on large-scale projects. American firms or their selected representa- 
tives have assisted other governments in developing ways to get their private in- 
dustries to participate in national economic planning. US firms under contract to 
USAID are engaged in large-scale construction and engineering projects, such as 
the building of harbor and airport facilities in Vietnam and Thailand, and in other 
projects, such as the construction of roads, bridges, dams, hospitals, and schools 
in various other parts of the world. 



The USAID also encourages private American investment worldwide through its 
investment survey programs and its information centers. The USAID investment 
survey program encourages private American investment in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America by sharing the costs of surveying potential investments overseas. 
USAID will pay up to 50 percent of the approved cost of such a survey. To encourage 
American private industry to apply its knowledge and resources to programs such 
as making low-cost, high protein foods available to the low income consumer in the 
developing countries, USAID has developed a number of business assistance services, 
including the Businessmen's Information Center , and the Private Investment Center. 
By using the information channel provided, businessmen are able to learn about the 
USAID prbgrahi'ii' dfeSighed to afesist them, such as the following: 

(1) Investment* ihSiil*^d‘dte*il'''Tke' Pdlitl Risk Insurance Program (also known as 

the Specific Risk beb'n in operation for more than 18 years 

and is now available in' 'Sbl^e^^W'*%^‘^'#ibping countries against the following political 
risks: 



Inability to convert into dollars ' a hV foreigp currency that represents earnings 
on, or return of, an investmeht, for sale or disposition of 

the investment. - . 



SI;: 



Loss due to expropriation or GonftSid||^|fe;dfe;li|^ 
Damage to the physical assets of the;l'ny^f,^n^ 




insurrection. 



aPf .jvy ^ . revolution , 
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<2) Extended risk guaranty. The Extended Risk Guaranty Program guarantees that 
a lender will be paid up to 75 percent of principal and interest on a long-term loan 
made to a private foreign enterprise. 

EPILOG 

Foreign assistance is playing an increasingly important role in international affairs 
and within our own internal political environment. The monetary effort in dollars 
alone, though only a small percentage of our gross national product, is basis for 
concern by Congress as well as the individuals of this country. In recent years, 
especially in election years, much questioning and criticism are leveled at our 
foreign assistance program and the related field of internal defense assisteince. 

Six of the most frequently heard misconceptions concerning foreign assistance 
were summarized by William S. Quad, Administrator of the Agency for International 
Development in 1968. 

!|< * Ilf »( ))C >|C l|C 

AID Funds Spent in U.S., Not Abroad 

First proposition: The AID program sends money abroad to assist backward countries in their 
development That is just not true. 

The biggest single misconception about the foreign aid program is that we send money abroad. We 
don’t. Foreign aid consists of American equipment, raw materials, expert services, and food— all 
provided for specific development projects which we ourselves review and approve. 

We provide fertilizer for Asia’s farms, cement for irrigation ditches, generators for new power-plants, 
steel for railways and tube wells. We send paper for textbooks, DDT for malaria eradication. Above all, 
we send people: American teachers, tax experts, ^iculturists, engineers, doctors, health workers, and 
the like, who can train local people to do their jobs, establish local institutions with which to work. 

Ninety-three percent of AID funds are spent directly in the United States to pay for these things. 
Just last year, some 4,000 American firms in 60 States received $1.3 billion in AID funds for products 
supplied as part of the foreign aid program. 

AID funds also go to pay the salaries of American experts, both those who work directly for the 
Government and employees of American labor unions, business firms, cooperatives, and universities . 
that carry out technical assistance on contract with the Agency. 

AID pays for the training of foreign nationals in this country. This year we celebrated the graduation 
of the 100,000th person to be trained in the United States under AID financing. He is a Brazilian who 
earned his master’s degree in business administration at the University pf Southern California. He 
returned home to teach cost accounting and. to organize new currici^a ip public administration. 
Development is the work of people, dedicated, skilled people; we. give a lot pf attention to their 
training. 

Economic Assistance Highly Concentrated 

The second proposition is^ this; The 0 the world and it is spread 

too thin. The fact is that our 'econorhic assistance isilighwrPonoeM We give aid to those few 

countries which can make the best use of it— countries which offer the best promise of solid results. 

Currently, 86 percent of all aid going to irtdMiduM cd\ih^r^S8 is concentrated in 14 countries. Five of 
these are in Latin America, eight in Asia, and one in Africa. Three-quarters of all loans in Asia and 
Africa will go to just three counMes; Mdla P&klstSan, ahd Turkey— hot inahy countries, but they contain 
half the people whom American foreign aid seeks to help. 
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The Self-Help Requirement 



The third proposition is this: Our foreign aid program is designed primarily to keep afloat 
unfortunate countries which can't help themselves. 

Ten years ago, that would have been true. In the 1960’s, after the Korean war, after the Greek civil 
war, after direct Soviet threats to Turkey and Iran, we were concerned with the security of the great arc 
of Asia. Two-thirds of our aid was military then, designed to strengthen countries on the Sino-Soviet 
border. Our economic aid was largely budget support, keeping civilian economies afloat while nation 
defenses were stiffened. 

Today, the reverse is true. Most of our aid is economic. Except for Southeast Asia, where there is a 
hot war, most of our economic aid is for long-term development. 

Many countries need outside help. But need alone is not the test. The test is their ability to make 
good use of outside help. Not all countries are capable of self-help, as they must be if they are to get 
development assistance from the U.S. Not all are able to muster their own resources, as they must if 
they are to make development progress. Not all have leaders willing and able to take the steps, the 
politically difficult steps, required to make good use of resources from whatever source. We work with 
those who are up to the job. Increasingly, we have made self-help a condition of our assistance. The 
countries in which we concentrate aid now invest in development $6 of their own for every dollar they 
get from the outside. 

Closing the Food-Population Gap 

Proposition four: The foreign aid programs depend on American food surpluses to prevent mass 
famines as the world food and population crisis worsens. American food shipments are important 
today, but the proposition couldn’t be more out of line with reality. 

There is no question that the growing imbalance between food supplies and population is the most 
pressing problem of our time. Food aid from the United States and other surplus-food producers can fill 
the food gap for a time. But we cannot go on indefinitely trying to make up food deficits with food aid 
nor, for many reasons, should we try to do so. Throughout the developing world, wherever the 
potential for productive agriculture exists, everything possible must be done to increase food 
production. 

There are those who see the food gap widening and who say that mass famine is inevitable. I 
disagreei I am convinced that the developing nations can expand their agriculture sufficiently to meet 
the food needs for the next 15 or 20 years. Over the longer term, however, the food problem can be 
solved only if the rate of population growth is slowed down. . . . 

This is why AID gives first priority to assisting family planning programs, along with aid to food 
production. 

Other Countries Sharing the Aid Burden 

The fifth proposition about aid is that the United States is carrying more than its share of the aid 
burden. Most people think sov ftrtd they’re Eighteen other non-Communist countries besides the 

United States provide econoinib assistance today. 

Many of the other donors are Countries which the Marshall Plan helped back on their feet after 
World War II. Virtually aU the iudiistri^y adyanced nations, including the Communist countries, now 
carry on foreign assistance progtaihs,' So do< Israel and Taiwan, both fairly recent graduates of our 
program. ; / 

In the past, American leadership, in the aid fieH s^^ an example for the rest of the world to follow. 
But in the last few years the Uhii^ StatCS'haS' relinquished its aid leadership. Other countries which can 
afford less are now doing more, ■ " 

Six others devote a greater share of their nattpnal income to official aid than does the United States. 
Prance, Portugal, Australia, the Netherlands* Western Germany, and Belgium all top us. The United 
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Kingdom is tied with us for seventh place. We now devote slightly more than one-half of 1 percent of 
our national income to official aid. In terms of official and private aid flows combined, the United 
States ranks 10th among the donor nations. 

Nine countries provide aid on better overall terms— lower interest rates and longer term loansHihan 
we do. Nevertheless, this year the Coi^ess once again raised the interest rate on the loans that we make 
to developing countries. 

Some say that we cannot afford foreign aid. This is nonsense. In 1949 our gross national product 
was $260 billion, and we committed $5.5 billion to foreign assistance. In the 20 years since, our GNP 
has tripled to more than $800 billion; yet our aid commitments have shrunk by more than a third. Our 
GNP is now increasing by around $50 billion per year. Our entire aid program amounts to less than 
one-tenth of this annual increase. Of course we can afford foreign aid. 

What Foreign Aid Can Do 

Granting that we can afford foreign aid, should we still be in the business? What are we after? 

That brings us to the sixth and last proposition. Too many people still believe that we conduct a 
foreign aid program to win friends for the United States and to increase our bargaining power in the 
United Nations and other international forums. That’s not why we do it. 

Our programs to assist development are no shortcut to winning friends and influencit^ people or 
governments. Aid cannot even guarantee gratitude from those it helps. 

What can foreign aid do? It can help avert a world food crisis, for one thing. And what is more 
important than that? Hungry people are angry people, restless people, dissatisfied people; not the kind 
of people anyone wants for neighbors. 

Development aid can help us get on in today’s t^ht little world. The development progress of 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America bears directly on the long-term security of the United 
States. Those nations will not endure indefinitely the conditions under which they have lived in the 
past. They are going to change. It is in our interest that they change peacefully and constructively. If 
the Indians and Pakistanis have only hunger, ignorance, and disease to look forward to, the odds on 
their stability— and on a stable peace— will grow very long indeed. These are facts of life that we cannot 
escape. 

We also seek to help the poor two-thirds of the world because it is right. Hunger is wrong. Ignorance, 
disease, and hopelessness are wrong. And, I might add, indifference to poverty and despair is wrong. 




APPENDIX A 

CONSTITUTION OF THE VIETNAM LABOR PARTY^ 

(Also Known as People’s Revolutionary Party or South Vietnam Branch of Dang Lao Dong) 

PURPOSE AND PRINCIPLES 

The Vietnam Labor Party 1 b the PaHy of the workers and all laboring classes in 
Vietnam. Its purpose is to develop the people’s democratic regime toward socialism 
in Vietnam, to bring freedom and happiness to the working class, the laborers and 
all other ethnic minorities living in this cotmtry. 

The Vietnam Labor Party takes Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism coordinated with 
Mao Tse Tung’s revolutionary ideas and the real situation in Vietnam as its foimda- 
tion and guide in every action. It considers that the present revolution in Vietnam is 
a people’s democratic revolution, aiming at driving the aggressive imperialists out 
of the coimtry, abolishing feudal remnants, distributing lands to the farmers, develop- 
ing economy, politics and culture on a popular basis. It creates favorable conditions 
for a socialization of the country. At the present time, the main mission of the 
Revolution is to defeat the imperialist aggression. 

To do the above, the Labor Party should have a National Reunification Front 
uniting the workers, farmers, laborers and intellectuals iinder the leadership of the 
working class. The Labor Party should have under its flag people of all walks of life, 
of all standards of living, all patriotic and progressive elements to strengthen the 
regime and develop the People’s Army. 

The Vietnam Labor Party recognizes that the Vietnamese Revolution is an "inte- 
gral part of the world’s movement for peace, democracy and socialism," under the 
leadership of the Soviet Union. 

The Party is organized on the concept of democratic central ism. Its discipline is 
very strict for the purpose of maintsdning within the Pai^^*T*^ity of thoughts and 
action, eliminating opportunist and partisil tendencies from its ranks. Critique and 
self-criticism are used by the Party as means to correct mistakes of individu^s and 
to make progress. 

The Vietnam Labor Party considers service to the people as its line of action. 
Therefore, each member should maintain close contact with the people to timely and 
suitably solve the people's problem. Bureaucracy, isolationlstn, demagogy is not 
the Party's policy. 

The Vietnam Labor Party recognizes its difficult mission, but it is confident in its 
bright future. All members should eagerly and courageously carry out the Party 
resolutions to bring the Revolution to success and thus, achieve the Party’s purposes 
and goals. 

CHAPTER I 
MEMBERSHIP 

Arti l.- Every Vietnamese from 18 upward, without distinction of sex and race, who 
recognizes the Party goals, policy and statutes, who works in one of the Party or- 
ganizations, who complies with the Party's discijpiline, who pays monthly dues to the 
Party, is accepted as a member of the Party. 
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Art. 2.— Every member must; 

a. Participate in the Party's activities, carry out its resolutions and policies, 
introduce new members, develop the Party's influence, eliminate all ideas or actions 
harmful to the prestige of the Party. 

b. Have close contact with the people, work in a mass organization, seek to under- 
stand people's aspirations and needs to help them solve the problems on time. [He 
should] heartily serve the people and educate them. 

c. Be determined to fight for the defense of world peace, and independence and 
democracy of the country. 

d. Set example in the carrying out of Party's resolutions, coinply with the regu- 
lations of the- government and people's revolutionary groups. Set [an] example in all 
revolutionary works, in labor and in the safeguard [ing] of public properties, 

e. Learn to raise one's political consciousness and broaden ojje's knowledge by 
application of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism and Mao Tse Tung ideae. 

Art. 3.— Official Party members are entitled to: 

-Discuss and vote in Party affairs. 

-Be elected to Party executive organizations. 

-Make suggestions, express opinion in every Party organ up to the National 
Congress of the Party. 

-In Party meetings, criticize, query on the Party policy lines,, oriticize any 
member of any echelon in the Party. , , 

Alternate members do not have [the] right to vote in Pai^yfAffalrB, to run for 
election as said above, but are entitled to enjoy any other rights of an official mem- 
ber. 

Art, 4.- [An] individual who would like to be a Party member; 

a. Should submit an application to the Party Chapter in his area and give his 
background for the Chapter to consider. 

b. Should be sponsored by two official Party members who guarantee on his 
backgroxmd and guarantee that he deserves to be accepted, 

c. Should be accepted by the Chapter meeting and thus , approved by the higher 
level. This acceptation and approbation should be done by each one Applicant. 

d. Should go through a probationary period. 
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Art. 5. -Conditions of the sponsors, of the accepting unit and the probationary period 
should be fixed according to the social status of the applicant as follows; 

a. Workers, poor farmers or poor people in the city should be sponsored by two 
official Party members with at least 6 months seniority, accepted by the Party 
Chapter meeting sind approved by the next higher echelon of the Chapter. [Each] 
should go through a 6 -month probationary period before becoming an official Party 
member. 

b. Middle class farmers, petit bourgeois or intellectuals should be sponsored by 
official Party members with at least 1 year seniority, then accepted by the Party 
Chapter meeting and approved by the Chapter’s next higher echelon. [Each] should 
go through a 1-year probationary period before becoming an official Party member. 

c. Persons not included in the social classes listed above should be sponsored 
by two official Party members with at least 2 years seniority, accepted by the Party 
Chapter meeting, approved by the City or Provincial Party Committee and should 
pass a 2-year probationary period before being accepted as an official Party member. 

Remarks: a. The same is applied to revolutionary troops. Those with more than 
3 years of service and whose social stainding is in (b) category, shall enjoy conditions 
in (a); if their social standing is (c) category, they shall enjoy conditions of admis- 
sion in (b). 

b. Troops with outstanding performances will have their probationary period 
shortened after their acceptance, 

* * >tC )|C >t< 

CHAPTER II 

DEMOCRATIC CENTRALISM IN THE PARTY 

Art. 12. -Democratic centralism is the principle of organization of the Labor Party. 
This means: 

a. The Guidance Committee of each echelon within the Party shall be elected. In 
case of extreme difficulty when election or vote cannot be made, the committee shall 
be appointed by higher echelons. 

When a vote is carried out, official representatives shall have the right to 
present candidat [es] or introduce persons they trust for same. 

b. Decisions in the Party meetings shall be based upon majority of votes. Before 
voting members are entitled to voice their own opinions. 

echelons^’^the^^hole p'^ 11 th^^C 

MemSerswho do not agree with any resolution made shall have the right to 
request a revision of same. Pending this, he should comply with [the] decision. 
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d. The Guidance Committee at each level shall have the right to solve problems 
within its own jurisdiction along with [passing on] the Party policy lines and princi- 
ples and policy set up by the superiors. For important problems Instructions for 
action from higher level should be requested. 

e. Lower echelons should periodically report to higher echelons on local situation, 
policies and achievements. The same is done by the higher echelons to the lower 
ones. Lower levels are authorized to ask higher echelons to explain the points that 
are not understood. 



CHAPTER III 
PARTY, ORGANIZATION 

Art.. 13.— The organization of the Party is based on the lowest production unit, work- 
ing imit or administrative unit. New party organizations should be app roved, up on 
[their] organization, by the next high^reSEielom 

Art. 14,— From top to bottom, the Party is organized as follows: 

—For the whole country, there is a Party national Congress and the Central Exec- 
utive Committee. 

-Each Region (or Inter-Region) has a Region or Inter-Region Congress and a 
Region or Inter-Region Executive Committee, 

—Each Province or City has a Province or City Congress and a Province or City 
Executive Committee. 

-Each District or Provincial Chief town has the same. 

-Each village, or each enterprise (factory, mine, wharf, plantation, commercial 
firm etc. . . or school, office, block of houses) has the same organs: a Chapter con- 
vention or council and a Chapter Executive Committee. 

Remarks: In areas of economic or political importance, a special area headquarters 
unit (Khu Bo) can be organized with its jurisdiction to be fixed by, th'®; C^nthal Com- 
mittee. . ‘ 

Art. 15. -The highest leading organ of the Party is the National Congress of repre- 
sentatives from throughout the country. The highest leading oirgiSn ofi each Region, 
Province, etc. . . is the Congress of representatives of each area. 

Between two National Congresses, the highest leading>organtsbt?the Party is in the 
Central Executive Committee. h; U ; ^ i \ 

Between two regional Congresses, the highest organ to take care of current 
problems of the Region is the Region Executive Commttte^sif r 1; 

The same is applied for lower echelons; : , i.,, ; ' 

At each national, regional or local Congress, there nlust be over one-half of rep- 
resentatives present representing more thsui one-half of pai;^ty:members. 

Decisions taken by each echelon shall be approved by the higher one, 

^ )|c 
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CHAPTER IV 



PARTY CHAPTER OR THE BASIC ORGAN OF THE PARTY 

Art, 19. --In each village, enterprise, factory, mine, port, plantation, commercial 
firm, school, public office, agency or block of houses, with more than three party 
members, a Party Chapter shall be established. This Party Chapter should be ap- 
proved by the next higher echelon. If there are only one or two members, they shall 
temporarily work with the existing nearby Chapter. 

Art. 20,— The responsibilities of the Party Chapter are: 

a. To carry out instructions or resolutions of higher echelons, to propagandize 
on the policies of the Party and the Government, to lead the people toward the imple- 
mentation of this policy. 

b. To assign and control the work done by the members, accept new membership, 
collect monthly dues, and enforce discipline, 

c. To discuss and participate in problems relating to the party policy. 

d. Periodically report the local situation to higher echelons. 

CHAPTER V 

DISTRICT AND CITY COMMITTEE 

Art. 28. -All Party Committees in a district or in a city shall form the District or 
City Party Committee. 

Art. 29.— The highest organ in a district or city is the general meeting of representa- 
tives of this district or city. The General Meeting is convened by the District Com- 
mittee or the City Committee once a year. In particular cases, the meeting can be 
convened earlier or later than scheduled, with the approval of the higher echelons. 

Art. 30. -The responsibilities of the General Meeting are: 

—To consider and approve reports made by the District Committee etc. . . 

-To discuss and decide on military, political, economic, cultural problems within 
the district, the city etc. . . along the lines of the Party policy. 

—To discuss problems set forth by the Provincial or City Committee. 

-*To vote a new District Committee and assign representatives to attend the Pro- 
vincial General Meeting, if any. 

Art* 31.— The District or City Committee is the highest working organ during the 
time between two general meetings. 
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Art. 32. -The responsibilities of the District Committee are: 

-To carry out the resolutions made by the District General Meeting and instruc- 
tions from higher echelons. 

-To direct activities of Chapters. 

— To organize and supervise Party activities within the district. 

-Assign the cadre, manage financial problems. 

Art. 33. -The District General meeting appoints a Current Affairs Committee, a 
Secretary and an Assistant Secretary to handle daily affairs. 

The Secretary should have at least 3 years of seniority in the Party. 

Art. 34.— The District Committee shall meet once every month. Every 3 months, the 
District Committee shall report to Party Committees within the District on the 
general situation and on the activities within the District. 

Reports to higher levels should be done periodically. 

)|< * 9|c % 9|< 

CHAPTER VI 

PROVINCE AND CITY PARTY COMMITTEE 

it: :<( )|t i|c !)< 9|t 

CHAPTER VII 

REGION OR INTER-REGION COMMITTEE 
^ 

CHAPTER VIII 

THE PARTY CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 

Art. 49. -The National Congress of Representatives is the Party's highest organ, and 
meets every 3 years. In particular cases, the Central Executive Committee can con- 
vene the Congress earlier or later than scheduled but it must so inform all echelons 
down to provinces. 

9 ^ 

Art. 51. -The Central [Executiy el, Committee is the highest organ to handle the 
affairs between Alternate and official members oftne 

Central Committee ar appointed by the Congress. Alternate members have no 
voting rights. During its term, if an official member is missing, the Central [Exec- 
utive] Committee shall substitute an alternate. 

:|c :)< :|c :tc 
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Art. 53.— The Central Executive Committee shall appoint a Secretary General, a 
Politburo, a Secretariat and a Central Inspection Committee, 

Politburo is the organ to represent the Central Executive Committee, to 
direct all* activities o f th e Party between two m eetings of the Committee. The Secre- 
tartH""Tran3Tes aTP"curr^if~a "lIong^K^ lines oFSie” resolutions made by the 
Central Committee and the Politburo. According to the requirements, the Central 
[Executive] Committee may have various Central organs to direct the Party activi- 
ties of distant localities. Jurisdictions, compositions and work procedures of these 
central organs shall be fixed by the Central Executive Committee which shall 
notify the localities concerned. 
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SUMMARIZED PROGRAM AND REGULATIONS OF LIBERATED (*) FARMER 
ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH VIETNAM** 

We, the farmers comprise over ninety percent of the Vietnamese population. We 
are the people who produce rice, foods and other material for industry. We feed 
(raise) our countrymen and we make our nation wealthy. Everyday, we sweat and work 
hard to transform marshes and waste lands into immense green rice fields and 
gardens . 

It is we who create these rice fields and gardens, but we are deprived of our 
rightful possession since they fall in the imperialist and feudalist grasp. 

We work hard, but must pay heavy farm taxes. We therefore lack food, clothing 
and medicine. In addition to this, we are oppressed by local authorities: heavy 
taxes, forced enlistment, forced labor. Imprisonment, torture, concentration of 
people into "agrovilles," "land development centers," etc. . . . 

Under the dictatorial and fascist yoke imposed by imperialist America and feuda- 
list Ngo Dinh Diem, we are forced to a miserable life. 

Revolution and struggle are within the farmer's traditions. Farmers have fought 
against French Imperialists, Japanese, feudalists and tyrants. From 1930, we have 
participated in meetings and demonstrations against heavy taxes, forced labor and 
oppression. Under the leadership of the workers and the vanguard revolutionary 
Party, that is the Indochinese Communist Party and at present the Viet Nam Labor 
Party, we have fought to overthrow the French and Japanese during the 1940 Southern 
Rebellion and gained victory during the glorious August Revolution. We have heroic- 
ally conducted a war of resistance against the French during 9 years. 

The August Revolution supplied us with the following privileges: rights on the 
land, food, clothing, reduction of farm taxes, cancellation of old debts as well as 
temporary distribution of land to farmers. In NVN, the class of land owners has 
collapsed while farmers become the masters in their villages. Living conditions are 
being continuously improved. 

In SVN, Imperialist America and feudalist Ngo Dinh Diem have instigated to [ sic ] 
divide our country and suppress rights we have paid for with our blood. Diem's Law 
No. 57 dealing with the so-called agrarian reform deprives farmers of their land. 
Land owners and tyrants are tacitly authorized to extort us. American money is 
employed to force our brothers and sons to enlist in a fascist army equipped with 
American weapons and assigned to repress, plunder and oppress our people. We 
have only two ways opened to us; to be killed under the My Diem's yoke (My Diem- 
VC political term for American and South Vietnamese Governments) or to stand and 
fight for the salvation of our families and country. We have no choice but to follow 
the second way, the revolutionary path. 

Farmers and laborers; 

Our farmers' aspiration is to be the owner of our own land. This is a righteous 
aspiration. This is clearly recorded in the regulations of the Indochinese Communist 
Party, later the Viet Nam Labor Party. "Land to the farmers" and "Distribution of 
land to farmers." Necessary action is taken to implement such a policy in NVN. This 
is the reason why farmers here are ready to fight under our Party's flag. 

In SVN, we need to concentrate and direct our forces on Imperialist America, Ngo 
Dinh Diem's family, other lackeys, landowners and reactionary elements who cooper- 
ate with the puppet government in oppressing farmers. We have therefore to fight 
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first for the following objectives: reduction of land taxes -maintenance of the right 
to hire land for farming -ownership regarding land previously occupied or cleared. 

While fighting for the above primary rights, farmers should unite themselves with 
the other people to counter My Diem’s oppression, terrorism, collection of taxes, 
community development program, economic monopolies, forced enlistment and forced 
labor, activation of agrovilles, Law No. 10-59 etc. . . 

Laborers: 

Unite, we are determined to struggle. Our strength and our life depend on this 
spirit of unity. 

The objective of the Farmer Association is to gather our farmers and laborers 
and to lead them to fight against My Diem's oppression and terrorism as well as to 
obteiin other privileges for farmers (land and other rights). The Farmer Association 
also advocates a close union with other social classes and revolutionary forces 
affiliated to the National Liberation Front of SVN, specifically with the workers, 
under the leadership of the Viet Nam Labor Party. It is determined to sweep out 
imperialist, feudalist and reactionary elements from SVN (Ngo Dlnh Diem's family 
rule), to Install a democratic government, to restore peace and unification, to dis- 
tribute land to the farmers and to make them the real masters in their villages. 

The Farmers Association will cooperate with any patriotic forces and organiza- 
tions. It calls on individual soldiers in the SVN Army (most of them are sons or 
brothers of farmers) and the SVN civil servants who seek freedom and democracy and 
who want to side with us in our struggle to relieve our country from the Imperialist 
domination. It will assist the rich farmers in working out appropriate solutions to 
their conflict about land with middle class and poor farmers. It welcomes patriotic 
landowners who are against My Diem, who willingly reduce farm taxes, observe the 
regulations on land hiring and respect the farmers' ownership. 

Farmers and laborers: 

The Liberated Farmer Association is truly a revolutionary organization of your 
own. Affiliate yourselves with the Association. 

REGULATIONS 

(Summary) 

l, DESIGNATION: "Liberated Farmer Association of ^Village," abbreviated as 

"Farmer Association (NONG HOI)." 

II. PURPOSE: Its purpose is to unite poorest, poor and middle class farmers re- 
gardless of their race, religion, age and sex, to fight against My Diem, to defend daily 
privileges, to win independence, democracy, freedom, peace and reuniflcatioh of the 
country and to give land, food and clothing to farmers. 

m. CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION: Poorest, poor and middle class farmers, re- 
gardless of their race, religion, age and sex, oyer 16, will be admitted if they recog- 
nize the Regulations of the Association and volunteer to fight against My Diem for 
freedom, democracy and reunification of the country and for a betterment of the 
people's living conditions. 

-If they eagerly fight to win and preserve farmers' rights and other daily privi- 
leges. 

-If they are introduced by an old member, recommended by a Cell and approved 
by the Executive Committee of the Association. 




IV. MEMBERS' RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY: 

Responsibility: Individual members are responsible for the following: 

1. Carry out policies and resolutions set up by the Association, propagandize and 
indoctrinate villagers on farmers' rights and mutual assistance within the village. 

2. Indoctrinate farmers for affiliation to the Association. 

3. Provide necessary guidance to farmers in their struggle for dally privileges. 

4. Preserve secrecy of the operation of the Association and keep the Associa- 
tion's documents, policies and resolutions secret -Prevent informers and saboteurs 
from infiltrating into the association -Follow up and investigate undesirable ele- 
ments with the Association for necessary action. 

5. Participate in the Association meetings, pay association, fees and strive to 
build up Association funds. 

Authority: Individual members are authorized (to do) the following: 

1. Take part in the Association activities and classes. 

2. Elect and run as a candidate to the Executive Committee of the Association, 

3. Have access to the association documents and publications. 

4. Be defended by the association when oppressed and assisted when meeting with 
difficulties in dally life. 

V. ORGANIZATION AND WORKING PROCEDURES: 

-Village (XA) is considered the lowest unit of the Association. A cell with a cell 
leader will be organized in every village counting three members. 

-An Executive Committee will be elected for every three cells, The Executive 
Committee, composed of seven members, will appoint a Permanent Committee of 
three members to take charge of the current affairs of the Association. 

A group will be organized for every hamlet when the number of cells reaches 
five to seven. Groups will be ruled by a cadre section, to be appointed by Village 
Executive Committee. 

Cell -leaders will be elected by cell members. 

Village Executive Committee will be elected either by a general assembly of all 
the members in village or by the cell representatives. ' 

Cells will meet once every 15 days and the cell leader is to be reelected every 2 
months. 

Collective working procedures are to be observed by cells and the Executive 
Committees. Decisions will be made through majority of votes and individuals will 
be responsible for the execution. 

Assignment of the Executive Committee members will be based on the following 
missions: propaganda, indoctrination, leadership, conduct of political struggle, 
production, protection of villages, development of the Farmer Association. 
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VI. ASSOCIATION FEES AND FINANCE: 



Funds of the Association will be formed by the Association fees to be paid by 
members and by the money the members will obtain from farming and animal hus- 
bandry. Poor members will be exempted from association fees. Donations will be 
accepted when necessary. 

Association funds will be used in purchase of office supplies, publication of 
documents, organization or classes and aid to needy members. 

Receipts and expenditures will be reviewed by the Executive Committee ip peri- 
odic meetings. ,, 

VII. AWARD AND DISCIPLINE: 

. 5 ' • i 

Members who obtain outstanding performances in the execution of the orders, in 
proselytizing for more affiliations to the association, in promoting unity among the 
people in hamlets and villages as well as in the struggle against the enemy will be 
commended. Their performances will serve as subjects for the training; of other 
members if it [is deemed] necessary. 

Critique, warning, temporary or permanent dismissal will be applied to members 
who fail in observing the decisions of the Association, who disclose secret affairs of 
the Association, who refuse to take part in the people's struggle, who fail in paying 
Association fees for a period of 3 consecutive months or who miss Association 
meetings for three times. 

VIII. AMENDMENT OF REGULATIONS: 

The present regulations will be temporarily applied until further publication of 
new regulations. HM; 




APPENDIX C 

REGULATIONS OF THE NATIONAL FRONT FOR LIBERATION OF SOUTH VIETNAM 
(Prasanted to tka> Second Congrats of the NFLSVN)^ 

Article 1: Designation: National Front for Liberation of South-Vietnam, 

Article 2: Policy, Purpose: To unite all classes of people, groups or Individuals, 
regardless of political tendency and place of residence, with the purpose to: 

■-Liberate South Vietnam from the ruling yoke of the American Imperialists and the 
country sellers. 

•- Establish a national and democratic Coalition Grovermnent in the South Vietnam, to 
realize neutrsdism, then attain unification of the country. 

Article 3: Primary rules and system of organization. 

(a) . All political parties, leagues, religious groups, and individuals in favor of the 
NFLSVN (which have) made a vow to implement its program, are admitted into the 
appropriate echelons of the NFLSVN. 

(b) . At every echelon there is a Front Committee appointed by the members of the 
respective echelon. 

(c) . The Front Central Committee appoints a Board of Chairmen composed of: The 
Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and the Commissioner. This Board will appoint a 
Secretariat, composed of the Secretary General, the Deputy Secretary General and 
the Commissioner of the Secretariat. 

The Front Committee at Village echelon up to Region echelon appoints a Current 
Affairs Section which then appoints a Permanent (Duty) Section. 

(d) . A Front Committee at any level may, when required, assign additional commis- 
sioners to the Committee provided a roster of the prospective additional commis- 
sioners is approved in advance by the higher Front Committee. 

(e) . The Congress of Representatives of the National Front is the highest authority 
of the Front in SVN, and is the only authority qualified to prescribe or amend the 
NFLSVN policies and regulations and to appoint the Central Committee of the 
NFLSVN. 

(f) . Between two convocations of the Congress of Representatives, the Front Com- 
mittee at each echelon is the highest authority to prescribe necessary policies and 
rules within its jurisdiction. The Current Affairs Section disposes of all affairs 
between two conferences of the respective Front Committee. 

Article 4: Terms and regional activities of the Front Committees of different 
echelons. 

(a) . The general assemblies of the Natlonsd Front and Regional Fronts are convoked 
every 3 years. Conferences at province level are held every 18 months, and annually 
at district and village level. 

(b) . Regional Meetings: of the Front Central Committee are held annually; meetings 
are held every 9 months at Regional level, 6 months at the province level, and 3 
months at the district and village levels. 

(c) . The pxirpose of regional meetings is to view the situation, and make plans for 
activities. 

Article 5: Work method: 

(a) . Democratic discussions. 

(b) . Uniformity of work performance in compliance with resolutions made. 

(c) . Respect of the independence of subordinate organizations of the Front. 

^This document is reproduced in the original translated form. Phrasing, terminology, and sentence structure are those of the 
translator. 
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(d) . Friendly critiques and self-critiques. 

(e) . Notes and reports. 

(f) . Appreciation/ award and discipline. 

Article 6: Amendment of the regulations: Only the Congress of Representatives 
of the National Front has the right to make amendments to these regulations. 

These regulations were approved on 6 January 1964 by the Second Congress of 
Representatives of the Front for Liberation of South Vietnam. 
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APPENDIX D 

NFLSVN EXTORTION NOTE 



Ie national popular front 
I liberation of south v.n. 

pe Finance Committee 
I Blen-Hoa Province 



The Oil Companies SHELL, CALTEX and ESSO, 
Oil Transporter on National Road 15. 



PEACE-NEUTRALITY 
INDEFENnENCE— DEMOCRACY 



— Based on the tax rate fixed uniformly for the East, all petroleum products such 
as keroslne, MOGAS, fuel oil circulated on the strategic roads for entry in the cities 
or transported from the cities to provinces, must pay a tax of VN$ 0.5 per liter. 

— Considering that during 1965, each company, SHELL, CALTEX, ESSO, has transported 
daily on National Road 15 over 12,000 liters of petrol, hut have not paid their entire 
dues in taxes, despite various warns by the Front Agents. 

— On August 24, 1965, the Committee of the National Popular Front of Liberation of 
Bien Hoa province decided to send a first warning by the destruction of 12,000 liters 
of Diesel oil transported by tank ear N EC .9743 10,000 liters of fuel oil trans- 

ported by tank car N EB .4316 and by the detention of three tank cars N EC .9743, N EB 
.4316; EC .9022. 



— The Committee of the National Front of Liberation of Bien Hoa province decided 
that in 1965, each company must pay taxes as follows: 

(1) Although the amount transported daily on Road 15 is over 12,000 liters, the tax- 
able amount is fixed at 12,000 liters: 

0.5 X 12,000 = 6,000$ 

(2) Amotint to be paid by each company in 1965: 

6,000 X 365 =2,190,000$ (Two millions one hundred and ninety thousand piastres) 

— Time of payment: 

(1) From the date of this notification up to September 30, 1965, each company, SHELL, 
CALTEX, ESSO, must pay an amount of 2,190,000$ as circulation tax on Road 15. If dur- 
ing this period the companies have not fully settled their dues for 1965, then for each 
trip, the companies may pay exactly the amount fixed i.e. 0$5 per liter. 

(2) If the taxes are still overdue after the time fixed for payment, the Committee of 
the Natic^al Front of Liberation of Bien-Hoa province will give orders to the Armed 
Forces, para-armed forces in action of Road 15, to destroy the petrol of the above com- 
panies from the date of expiration of payment to October 15, 1965. 

(3) As from October 16, 1965, if the taxes are still not fully paid, the private 
transporters will not be authorized to transport the oil on behalf of the above com- 
panies. Those tank cars who do not obey the order will be destroyed. If bacl^d by the 
enemy aimied forces to resist this order, the Front will take other necessary measures 
and the lives and properties Involved will not be guaranteed . 

(4) If the three companies pay fully the taxes of 1965, then from now to December 31, 
1965 they can circulate easily on Road 15. This tax is only valid for circulation on 
Road 15 (i.e. in the limit of Bien-Hoa and Baria provinces). For circulation on other 
roads within the limit of other provinces, the receipts of payment of taxes in Bien- 
Hoa and Ba-Ria in 1965 can be presented for deduction in the amount of taxes paid in 
1965. 

^Titis document is reproduced in the original translated form. Phrasing, terminology, and sentence structure are those of the 
translator. 
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We feel sure that the above companies, .and the oil transporters' will fully 
realize the situation and execute seriously' -the notification so that transport and 
trade activities can be done easily; 



Bien-Hoa, August 27, 
for the National Popular Bh’ont 
of Liberation of South V£et*Nattt/ 
Bien-Hoa province. ‘ 

For the Finance Committe®,.: ’/ ; , 

(Sgd) VD-VAN-DlNli'' = ■ 



/■' ; 
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APPENDIX E 

INSURGENCY INDICATORS 



This appendix illustrates a listing of insurgency indicators. The illustration shows 
three basic columns. The first column lists the general indicators. The second 
column relates the specific activity or condition to the general indicator, and a brief 
comment as to how the indicator may be evaluated. The last column describes the 
government response. The illustration is further divided horizontally into four sec- 
tions: preinsurgency phase; clandestine organization, psychological offensive, and 
expansion stages; militarization stage (with emphasis on step one, strategic defense, 
and step two, guerrilla warfare); militarization stage (with emphasis on step three, 
counteroffensive). 

The illustration does not reflect an all-inclusive listing of indicators, but only a 
small sampling of type-indicators, nor does it tend to describe sequential listing of 
indicators in order of occurrence. History indicates that an insurgepcy does not fol- 
low dogmatic patterns. Incidents as described in each stage can vary considerably. 
This illustration attempts to depict a type -theoretical development of incidents and 
general responses taken thereto by the government. 
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INSURGENCY INDICATORS 



^ INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 


ACTIVITY /CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 


PREINSURGENCY PHASE 


Large-scale 

unemployment 


This can be generally determined from government statistics and relief and wel- 
fare records. 


Stimulate the economy. 


Increase in crime 
rate (no pattern) 


This can be determined from police statistics. Offenses include burglaries, 
minor thefts, muggings, and vandalism. These are symptoms of some basic 
maladjustment in the national life. 


Promulgate laws, enforce 
laws, examine causes of un- 
rest. 


Increased resist- 
ance to the 
national govern- 
ment, to include 
a colonial 
government 


J National officials are criticized, attacked, or insulted when visiting local 
areas; increased frequency of articles and editorials in local papers 
(.^emphasizing local autonomy, emphasis on local customs, and traditions. 
(NOTE: This is not to imply criticism of local self-government, but to 
point up the fact that if this becomes a critical issue^ local populations 
can become vulnerable to insurgent appeals which advocate far more local 
autonomy). 


Provide security; implement 
positive political and PSYOP 
activities. 


Loitering, 
vagrancy, and 
gangs 


Evaluate against a like period; indicates some type of unrest lack of employ- 
ment opportunities, low wages, social pressures, etc. 


Enforce laws, provide secu- 
rity, and seek causes. 


Anti- 

neocolonialism 


Agitation, propaganda, demonstrations against foreign investments, foreign 
influences, or diplomatic policies of other countries. 


Political or economic action. 


Political 

imbalance 


An increase in political parties (although this may be a healthy sign in 
countries with a viable national life); increased propaganda of specific 
groups calling for more participation in government. 


Political action to increase 
democratic basis. (NOTE: 
Nation-building activities 
take place during all stages 
of insurgency. Emphasis 
depends on level of insur- 
gency.) 


CLANDESTINE ORGANIZATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL OFFENSIVE, AND EXPANSION STAGES 



Political ^Secret organizations detected. Surveillance, identification, 

^ subversion J Appearance of foreign radicals or revolutionaries; appearance, or reappearance penetration of insurgent 

I of native revolutionaries. elements, or possible insur- 
er Unaccounted for absences of local residents, particularly dissidents. gent groups. Population and 




INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 



ACTIVITY/CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 



GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 



I 

w 



Political 

subversion 

(cont’d) 



K 






Lawlessness 



Demonstrations 



X. 



K 



Unaccounted for increase in the number of strangers with no particular purpose' 
or activity. 

Increased applications by radical intellectuals, students, labor leaders for 
visas to Communist or possible travel to Communist countries. 

Appearance of organized, purposefully directed propaganda efforts against the 
government, its actions or lack of action, and/or its officials. 

Indications or reports that individuals are being approached to engage in sub- 
versive activities. 

Appearance of propaganda which explicitly attempts to undermine the govern- 
ment and create popular discontent. 

Return, within a relatively short space of time, of numbers of individuals who 
have had extended stays in Communist countries. 

Disappearance of known or suspected Communists and dissidents from the cities 
and towns. 

Apartments and houses being rented but not lived in as homes. 

Appearance of new organizations and societies, especially when the announced 
aim is improvement of conditions within the country. 

Communist countries' propaganda dissemination aimed at worldwide consumption, 
denouncing conditions and the regime in the country concerned. 

Increase in smuggling of narcotics and gems into the country. 

Increased crime of a particular type/pattem (burglaries of drugstores, radio 
shops, etc.) 

Attacks on police and military personnel. 

Increased curfew violations. 

Attacks on business or other community leaders. 

Increase over a like period. 

Organization and leadership evident; identification of leaders or agitators 
as being one specific group. 

Duration and intensity; degree of force required to maintain /res to re order. 

Participants; numbers, groups, or segment of population represented; 
passive or violent. 

Cause/purpose of the demonstration, such as antigovemment, against a 
specific policy or individual. 

Validity of professed grievances. 



movement control. 



Enforce laws and increase 
security. 



Restore civil order. NOTE: 
This is one of the first points 
at which the basis, direction, 
or leadership of an emerging 
insurgent movement can be 
determined by studying the 
causes expressed during 
demonstrations and the de- 
mands stated. Such causes. 
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INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 


AUtIVITY/CONDITION 

AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 


Demonstrations 


Attempts to provoke the government into harsh measures that would alienate 


real or insurgent-stimulated. 


(cont’d) 


the population. 


should be studied to deter- 
mine if there is an internal 
weakness that requires cor- 
rective action, or if they are 
purely propaganda. 


Strikes 


Increase over a like period. 

Degree of cx'ganization. 

Evidence of outside support. 

Leadership— union, political, academic, etc.— and degree of leadership or 
training manifested. 

Number of participants and groups represented, violent or nonviolent. 
Cause or purpose, economic, political, social, anticolonial, etc. 

Validity of professed grievances. 


Restore civil order. 

Economic, political, or social 
action. 


Riots 


Increase over a like period. 

Degree of organization; evidence of outside support. 

Leadership— union, political, academic-and degree of leadership or training 
manifested. 

Duration and intensity; degree of force required to maintain/restore order. 
Cause: economic, political, social, etc. 

Validity or professed grievances. 


Restore civil order. 


Sabotage 


Increase over a like period. 

Nature of targets; military or civil; urban or rural; economic or political; 
large or small business; agricultural; fishing. Do attacks repeat a 
pattern as regards area, or specific types, or individual targets? 

Tools employed; degree of sophistication; aimed at groups or individuals; 
ccnnmand or time detonated; indications of source. 

Well planned or opportunistic; evidence of patterns. 

Type of saboteur: insurgent cadre, idealistic sympathizer, coerced, 
common criminal, malcontent, and degree of training. 

Purpose; destruction, demonstration, propaganda, harassment, weaken the 
economy or security (military/police) establishment. 


Provide security. Populace 
and movement controls. Re- 
sources control if devices 
are homemade. 
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INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 



ACTIVITY/CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 



GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 



Terrorism Increase over a like period. 

Nature of the targets: military, police, civil leaders, government officials, 
land lords, entrepreneurs, etc. 

Tools employed: degree of sophistication and indication of source. 

Well planned or opportunistic; evidence of patterns, 
y. Purpose: enforcement of loyalities, failure of propaganda, persuasion, 
reprisal or retaliation, to demonstrate government inability to provide 
security, to eliminate undesirable government officials, and to eliminate 
unpopular individuals to gain popular approval. 



Development of 
base areas in 
preparation for 
guerrilla opera- 
tions 






Unexplained activity in remote areas which have no economic, commercial, 
or recreational value. 

Unexplained movement of quantities of foodstuffs, building materials, 
medicines, etc. to remote areas. 

Increased personnel movements to and from rural/remote areas. 

Unaccounted for increase of strangers in an area. 

Increase in frequency and severity of checkpoint violations, shipping, and 
purchase permit regulations. 

Increase in the amount of critical items recovered at checkpoints. 

Increase in blackmarket activity, especially in critical items. 

Increase in purchase of staple foodstuffs and other critical items, batteries, 
welding and building equipment, etc. 

Brokers not receiving normal supply of staple foodstuffs from producers. 

Unexplained overflights of aircraft or evidence of airdrops. 

Theft of small arras and ammunitions from police and military arms rooms. 

Increased demand for small arms and ammunition on the open market. 

Abnormal purchases of ham radio equipment. 

Less than normal supply of critical drugs on the open market, and a rise in 
drug prices on the blackmarket. 

Unexplained explosions, whether individuals injured or not. 

Discovery of equipment and supplies in secret hiding places which could be 
used for guerrilla warfare and sabotage. 

Closing of schools in rural areas. 

Emergence of "people’s" courts in remote areas. 



Provide security. Populace 
and movement controls. Re- 
sources control if equipment 
is locally procured. 



Conduct populace and re- 
sources control operations. 
Initiation of counterguerrilla 
warfare operations. 
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INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 



ACTIVITY/CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 



GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 



MILITARIZATION STAGE (step one, strategic defense; step two, guerrilla warfare) 



Existence of Increases in prices of foodstuffs, raw materials, or other produces from a 
guerrilla units specific area. 

Increasing default in payment of taxes. 

K Increasing reluctance of the people to work with or cooperate with the govern- 
ment officials and agencies in a specific area. 

The appearance of insurgent roadblocks for "tax collection, " and other 
extortion measures. 

Appearance of smoke signals and other crude signalling devices. 

Reports from the population of attempts at recruitment by an insurgent. 

Police and intelligence nets failing to report normally, and a general 
decrease in intelligence information. 

Ambushes of supply convoys. 

Evidence of increased fear among the population, as well as a reluctance to 
deal extensively with government officials, other than on a routine and re- 
quired basis. 

Guerrilla Increase in supply convoy ambushes, 

operations Ambushes of police and military patrols. 

Armed and mortar attacks on military and government facilities. 

Evidence of outside support. 

Increase over a like period of efforts at recruitment, forced or voluntary. 

Increase over a like period in incidents of extortion or "tax collecting. " 

Evidence of infiltration routes. 

Insurgent forces: strengths, order of battle, leadership, arms and equipment, 
discipline, training, care of dead and wounded, morale. 

Extent of insui^nt operations; area covered and type of targets attacked; size 
and defense potential of targets attacked. (A comparison of these operations 
over a period of time is necessary to determine if the insurgent is escalating 
the phase of the insurgency and at what rate he is able to do so. This is es- 
sential to determine the degree of emphasis given to government security 
operations/nation-building projects. As the guerrilla force can only develop 
based on popular support, its growth will be an indication of the success of 
the basic political and propaganda activities of the insurgent.) 



Conduct populace resources 
control operations. 

Conduct limited counter- 
guerrilla operations. 

Provide line of communica- 
tion security. 

Provide general population 
and installation security. 



Conduct populace and re- 
sources control operations. 

Conduct counterguerrilla 
operations. 

Provide for nation-building 
projects. 




m 



INDICATOR 

(THREAT) 


ACTIVITY/CONDITION 
AND/OR BASIS FOR EVALUATION 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSE 


Intensified 
guerrilla 
activity and 
mobile warfare 


Appearance of insurgent forces of battalion size. 

Uniforms and uniform equipment for insugrent forces. 

Increase in the sophistication of armament and the discard of homemade 
weapons. 

Indications of increased outside support. 

Systematic assassination/abduction of government officials. 

Increased kidnappings and retention of prisoners. 

Existence of fortified hamlets and base area complexes. 

A decline in thefts from police and military arms rooms. 

Insurgent seizure of areas or villages for limited periods. 

The insurgent does not immediately withdraw from an area when confronted 
with government forces. 

A decline in terrorism and minor insurgent activity. 


Intensify counterguerrilla 
operations. 

Intensify populace and re- 
sources control operations. 

Curtail nation-building proj- 
ects to only those projects 
that will produce immediate 
results. 


MILITARIZATION STAGE (step three, insurgent counteroffensive) 


War of move- 
ment 


Appearance of regimental-sized insurgent forces. 

Insurgent willingness to defend. 

Appearance of, or greatly increased use of, heavy weapons. 

The insurgent attempts to secure and hold ground. 

Shadow government emerges and exercises control in enemy dominated areas 
through liberation front. 

A decline in forceful insurgent "taxation. " 


Conduct counterguerrilla 
operations. 

Conduct conventional-type 
operations, where required. 
Continue populace and re- 
sources control in secure 
areas. 



The following indicators may be signs of a decline in insurgent operations and strength, indicating primarily the loss of popular 
support and failure of insurgent political/propaganda operations. Deescalation of military operations are more obvious and easily 
determined because the size of his attacking forces will decrease as will the quantity and the intensity of his attacks. The in- 
surgent normally reverts to emphasizing earlier forms of attack when the militarization stage fails to produce results. 

1. An increase of new businesses in an area, which indicates the people feel a lessening of pressure and are willing to make 
new business ventures. 

2. An increase of existing business activity. 

3. The routing of transportation through an area heretofore without such services. 

4. A decline in prices of local produce or locally produced items. 

5. An increase in terrorism, especially blind teirorism against innocent people. (This is designed to demonstrate the in- 
adequacy of the government control, and has more of a psychological motive than any other). 

6. Spectacular attacks staged against significant targets. (These are primarily motivated as psychological operations, to show 
the continuance of the insurgent elements, and the government weakness). 

7. An increase in intelligence information from the people. 

8. Marked changes in popular attitudes, publicly manifested, toward government officials. 

9. In general, a reversal to most of the trends indicated in the first part of this chart will be an indication of a decline in the 
insurgent’s position. 



